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80iith.*-lliennoin^ter, iq half a 

ini*iite,K)8etollO^. 
Cleari-«^TUennomet6r, in Half a 

niiluii^^ tbse to lll^; 
A few itkilky bloA^i Bke li ieR to 

the- eik^Hril. 
Clear and cloudless. 
LArge! whije clouds, the suii co- 

verfcd-- Thermometer 88**i 
Ali tie iskf iscov^d wi&i white 

hea»vy diouds.— thermoAieter, 

ex[iosed to the sun. role to 

Etitto. 

Heavj tfeiids ^roUgjhoXtt ilk air, 

the sun Covered. 
WRl^^fiitk) i «ttd. 

Cloudfe at the W. abd N. ^k. to- 

wdtds th^ h6riz^^. 
Cfcuds to W. tbd W. W. toW»ds 

thehrifia(bh. 
Whitcf flying clouds tfcrougholkit all 

the air. 
Short clapi of thuider, with a 

^i\t shoMrei of mil fer |t few 

mirlutes ^t diflerent times. 
Ifctfvy clouA*, %itb ^ vidert: Ivind. 
Clbudk ^d lightufiiifg, vety |Me 
^ 1bwk]<d^ libe ^outfi. 
AH the sky covered ^ith cloids. 
Violertt shdwers of hail, without 

knv jkfkme. of #^jn, for 1 iT, the 

hail as bi| as a middling c&eny. 

Thunder^ but not loud, lind of 

shott duiktion. 
Hftil mi Tsihy mii^ ilk ^dwers, 

wit! short interviUs, that* may 

have la&ted an hoilr. 
Clear. 

Flying cloiids all tiroughoit the 

air. 
Dkto. 
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VibleAt ^nii ih blfi^isf WlHc)i ksU 
ed for 5 or 6' ai a time^ Ail 
the tfky is >€o\4r^d wMi large 
htavf Cldadi, ekto^dWlV at N. ; 
tkuifd^r, wRh tldletit blnsts of 
wirid alternately every 8^ 

Ctear til) ten ^'cl6ek, And the sky 
($bsfcil^d wifh wHite tlcMds. 

Large c^di ifover th^ dty^ g<)ing 
f lof^ntiy io the 9, W. 

Large clouds and th^ sun covered* 

Small ddad^ ti> tti& ea^twA^d. 

Clear till hine, wh^n the sky is 
covered ^ith whitb clouds. 

Clouds through all the skj, and 
the sun covered. 

All tl^e air is foil of imM white 
clotids. 

Clear. 

Snfittll white clb^d^ flyillg thigugh- 

out tbe air. 

Wind varying^to north. 

Clouds towards the liorizon. 

A fev^ clouds in the S. towards 
the horizon* . 

White flying clouds Mattered thro* 

all the air.-— Thermometer ex« 

posed to the sun, in half a m^ 

nutfe fbse to 101^. 

N W jClouds as above, b\it thinner and 

sthsiller. — Th^nhotn^r, expos* 

ed io the' sun, in half a minuti 

rose to 118^. 

W ICflear. 

Sb£ Perfectly clear and cloudless. 
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AH tbe air <<ove^d vitl^ ^hite ly- 
ing clotids. 

Ditto. 

Frequfent clbiicb thro^tghoilt the 
air, i^fliidif dom^ from the east 
agafiiMt the 4v(nd< - 

Clouck throughout the ain 

Ditto. 
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W pcH^ds timiigbout t&e air, the, am 
is covered. t 

A few flying clouds. 

Clear and cloudless. 

A few flying clouds, especially in 
the west and nortli. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

A few cjouds throvgh a]l the air. 

Rain, the drops large and distant, 
that lasted a quarter of an hour. 

Thunder, i^nd veiy thick clouda 
at north*west, sudden blasts of 
wind, which lasted with inter- 
vals, about a quarter.of an hour 
at a time. 

The clouds a little lighter, but 
the wind still strong, withintei^ 
vals. 

Thunder ^t the £• g. £;. the clouds 
are very thick at E. and N. W. 

The wind blows like a tempest, 
wilh lightning at E. and N* 
black clouds. ajt N. W. and R 

There begins a small shower, then 
comes thuqder^ th« fain in- 
creases, with a strong wind for 
two hours. 

Clouds all through the air, espe^ 
Cially. at N. W. and S. W- 

Great heavy clouds all over the 
horizon, especially at N. W. 

Dittor 

Heavy clouds at N. W. and thiun . 
der for half an hour. 

Clear. 

Small clouds in the horizon at N. 
W.. . • .... 

Clear. . 

Ditto, and cloudless. 

All the air |s covered with a ligk%, 
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Ail .ti]« air is covered with a light 
veil. 

Ditto. 

A few clouds towards the hori- 
zon. 

White clouds all flying over the 
air. 

Clouds towards the horizon at W. 
and S. W. 

Clear* 

Clouds towards the horizon at N« 

Small clouds at east. . 

A thin veil has covered the hear 
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vens. 
A light veil over the sky. 
White clouds in the east. 
Ditto, lighter in the south. 
A veil of white clouds cover the 

whole air. 
N N ElClear and cloudless. 

White clouds like a veil flying. 

through the air. 
Clouds as above, but more united. 
Clouds at N. W. clear at S. E. 
Ditto. 
Clear. 
Ditto. 
White light clouds at N. N. W. 

and N. £• all the rest clear. 
White flying clouds through all 

the air,- the sun is covered. 
Heavy clouds all over the air» but 

clear at west. 
Clear. 

Mying clouds throughout the air. 
Ditto, a small part clear towards 

the zenith at south-east. 
Flying clouds throughout the air, 

especiaUy at N.N.W. and N. £» 
Heavy clouds throughout the air. 
Heavy rain for 10', thunder in the 

north, and lightning in the north 

and south. 
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Winds.. 
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ditto 



Latge white fcldads. scattered 
throughout the sky^ 
ditto Gioud» as above, but very heafy 
to the eastward* 

Heary thick clouds at the north, 
lighted at ean and w^t^ the 
south clear towards the ztnith, 
but heavy clouds ia- the hori- 
zon,' the wind very violent. 
M N W|Ckmds tiirottgh att the fdr^ aAd 
great appearance of rain* 

At seven o'ckK:k there wal fit the 
Sfc S. £• a stnall white doud, 
from which came It great ^uaiw 
tity of lightnmg, thunder thi^* 
the mght, but no rain. 
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small flylag clouds thro' th« air. 
Clear. 

Clear and cloudiest. 
The sky covered i/ti A a Y^ty* light 
veil. 

W Smafl flyiag rtcwdsi 
V £ Clear, at four c/clock^ the wind 

chhAg^d to east. 
£ N £ Cksar and cloudless* 
8£ Ditto. 
NW Ditto. 
W Clear, only three small clouds near 

the zenith* 
S E Calm and a few very light clouds. 
J& Clear for three nights past* 
N £ All the air is covenea with thin 

clouds Fik^ a veil. . 
W Clear. 
W Ditto. 
W N Vi^ Ditto. 
W Oiwo. •'•.:: • / 

Ditto. ^ 

Ditto. ' « 

NW Cl^uisi^l.oKi^ritiieihoriaoayeiatie. 

cia% at iV. and N. W. 
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iGiteat clouds towfinis liie' hodioo, 

Difto. 

Clear aifd cloudless. 

Ditto. j ; 

Dif tOi ' J . ' ^ ' 

Ditto. 

Small li^ht cloud^ in the easU 

Clear. -• ' il 

Diitto, ' 

Ditto* ' I . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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ESE Clear ai^d cloudless. ^ 
ditto Diitto. ! 

WNWDitto. 
NW Ditto, 
ditto Ditto. 
W Ditto. 

N E Clear, only a few clouds at the 
north-west. 
Clouds all throughout tht horicoD, 

jexGept at nor&'Vesti i 
ClfBar. 

A fcfiy douds tD tiie N; a^d £• 
Ditto. . ! , 

0V>qd3 fill PFe( tfie hoQzpQ, and a 
T4ii 4U Qvier.11ie.akF. 
ESE C^ear. 
W .CV)udi5^iX)U^ut the iiir, ibut 
.clear at south-^west. 
Fift^ing jclouds throughout all the 

fhojriz^i. ' . 

Clear. ; 
Filing elouds aH Qiierijthie sky, es* 

peciaily at QQr|th.we«t. 
All the air covered, the sun like* 

wise covered.. . ; 

Fl^ng ^louds all; over thje sky, es^ 
peciaily at nor^-west.' 
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RemafkB on the Weather. 



White clouds in the N* and-E. 
Ail the sky is covered with heavy 

clouds, ^hich go against th« 

windy that is to die north-west, 

a few drops of rain fall. 
Clouds in the horizon, and a thin 

veil covering all the sky at N. 

E. and S. up to the senith* 
White and hoary clouds flying all 

over the sky. 
Large flying clouds* 
Flying clouds throughout all the 

air, they go towards the west, a 

violent wind about midnight 

from the east* 
Clear, 
^lostly clc^r, with some part of 

the heavens covered with a thin 

veil. :. 
Light clouds' flying in the sky. 
Strong blasts of wind from time to 

time. 
Clouds throughout the horizon. 
Clouds flying to the N. and £. 
Large white clouds all over the 

horizon, especially at N. E. 
Ditto. 
Large white clouds all over the 

horizon. 
Flying clouds much united all 

pver the sky, the east is the 

part that is freest. 
Heavy clouds towards the north, 

the rest clean 
Flying doiKb at N. and N. £. 
Clouds as above, and also at the 

horizon. ' 
Thick clouds over the horizon, 

and the sky almost covered as 

with a veiL 
Riin, thunder,: and lightning, but 

jn no great quantity, all the sky 

is covered ' excepting at S- & 
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Remarks on the Weather. 
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All the air is covered tvith thick 
clouds, a few drops of rain ; at 
half past six a very light rain 
began, which lastei for a few 
minutes, and begins again* 

U has begui* a light Aower, ^hich 
ceases, a.hi begins again at in* 
tervals. : } . 

Laige clouds' througbotit the air, 
the suEki cfi^eHed, ^ 

Ditto. 

Larg^ moving clouds, the ^un is 

covered* - 
Ditto. 

Clouds CTerywhere joined, and 
. cover the \rhole air. 
Light flying clouds. 
Small white flying clouds. 
N N £ Small white clouds in the faori* 

zon. 
Clouds throughout the air, they 

come from south-east, and go 

against the. wind- 
Small light clouds throughout the 

horizon. 
N N £ Clouds at east, 
ditto Heavy > moving clouds: throughout 

the air* 
Olited clouds through the air, ap» 

l^earance of rain. 
Great clpuds which covo* all the 

aii^. < ^ 
Ditto. 
All the air covered wilb white 

clouds, it begins to rain. 
Ditto, ditto, it begins to thunder. 
A light shower, which ceases in a 

few minutes* 
Clouds at the horizon, especially 

at east and north* 
Great white flying clogdsi nothing 

clear but the zenith* 
Clouds cover the whole air* 
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Befnaiia m t^e Wcitber. 



It h|a beguD to fain ft Itde, all 
tjie ait is covefed with heavy 
clouds. 

The rain |ias ceasec), clouds|through« 
out th^ air. 

C]ou4s t^oiighoilt the v^fable air. 
Ditj». 

All the i^r is covep-ed wit^ clouds. 
Pitto. 

Cloads a^ abore, |t begiiis to rain 
ligMyat^ght .- ') ; 

White clouds at the hcirizon at 
norlii fipd (ea9t» 9 lighf veil co- 

Thunder in short plaps. , 
Fly^MI cip^4» liiff6.ugl^fit tiie air. 
Ug^t clofid) thipiUgbuDUt the whole 

^r. 
Large clouds flying throug|hout the 

a^y ?s{;ieciq^ly9fUP^ fnd east^ 

thunder. 
Flying cfouds throughout the air ; 

the ,s^ as ji^v^r^, ja small 

shower which fasted f(|>r a few 

ini4>iate9. , . 
£:l^ KJThiick jcUui^ tiupughqiit; all the 



i|ir. 



N'W 



.€2t 



mh^ ii^t p1ou4^ J^i^g^out the 
air, d|irk towafds the horizon, 
Q8j>ecipily» in ^ $^t 

Gr^at mfisses of ^jhite clo|ids, with 
^QWr wtefyalp.. . i : . . 

^ihifSk ^c)ou4s 91 \eyfty^ iart, the 
^enith only clei^n ^ 
jE I Violent f»in, wilb^ ^^Q^s, thunder 

, ^ni )iditoing. ^ ■ 

It jrains a little, all the, heavens 
, . <;o««jrqi, *ut sJpdwsD ^t ^north- 
west s|nd south-jeast. ; 

QlqfLT |ii)4 (doudUssui ' r 

Gr^at passes df white clouds 
^hippfhoyl Itv; hori?op> zenith 
Clear. 



N 



S|)E 



AMD THSntOlCBTBa IK ABTBSrNIA. 



17 



MAT 

22 



MootlMk. Hoitfs. 



•VI 



13 



U 



2 e. 

. « * 

6 e. 

64- e. 
^ m. 



12 n. 
2 e. 






(Iter. 



/ # 
22 3 



22 Q 3 7li 



Wiad^ 



74i !n:e j 



R<miarki on the Weither. 



\> \ 



22 a 

2% 3 



21 11 g 

21 H 1 






4f e. 

6f«. 



fit e. 21 U 2 
6 m. 23 4 

13 n.]21 11 4 
2ie. 



15 4|m. 



691 

I 

fi4i 



74J 
76 
74 
66i 



n 11. 
21 10 6 

21 10 9 

22 1 






iS 



6 m. 

12 m 

2 e. 
6{i e. 

r 

12 n. 



2 e. 



22 2f 64i 
75 



n 11 6 

21 11 
^1 11 a 74i 



7* 
75 

77 

7H 

62i 



E 
NE 

t 

ditto 



W 

NW 
NE 
ditto 



22 
22 2 
21 11 6 



21 11 2 
21 11 1 



664 

6s 



NN E 
NE 

NE 

< 

SjE 

I 

ditto* 
.N Wl 

dj|tto 

NE/1 

dittrv 
ditto 



76| S S £ 
. varying 



77 
73i 



N 

ENE 



Great massffts of white clouds 

througbj9UEt. the horiaoii, zenith 
clear. ' • 

The sk^ covered with black 
clouds, it begins to rain smart- 
ly. 

Black qloudl,f and rains, violently, 
but without thunder. 

A light veil covers* the sun, which 
Hoes not hinder it from being 
^arm.: 

Flying clouds thjiotighout the At:. 
Ditto, i i 

Ditto. I i ' 

AH the a&» f^ covered .with thick 

douds; which threaten rain. 
Ditto. ' : » 

Scaittered clouds throughout the 
air. : 

Flying showers for ten minutes, 
the suh clear. 

Ihick bjack clouds, thunder at 
south-east and violent light- 
ning. 

A large thick cloud at west, all the 

rest clear. 
Ditto. . ^ \ ' .' 
Gre^t clouds flf lijg. to north and 

east, zenith cle^r. 
White clouds towirds the horizon, 

zenith clear. 
One single Moud covers the whole 

sky equally. 
Cl<?ar, only, a' very few white 

clouds at the horizon. 
Clear, ohly a few white clouds- at 

west. - : . . 
Large clouds at N. N. W. all the 

heavens covered as with a veil, 

wind changing to N* Nj. W. 
A great cloud covers the aenith. 
United clofads covjer the whole 

air. 



VOIi. Vll 






B 



u 



mittimii OP ^m sAmoMBTBK 



MoDthi. 



MAY 

17 



jvvsl 



V . 



Ho«f8. 



6 m. 

13 n. 



3 e. 

6vtk. 

IS. n. 
2 e. 

6j^ e. 



6 m. 



12 n. 
2 e. 



6 B>* 

12 n. 

2 e. 
6ie. 



o / // 

22 4 
21 11 7 



2 



2 
2 



2 
2 



11 4 
II 6 

d 6 
3 1 

8 8| 



5 8 



4 2 
3 8 



4 

5 8 

4 4 

4 
4 S 



Ther. 



69 
74 



Windi. 



ditto 
WNW 



74i 

70| 

63 

69 
68 

65 



63i 



67i 



67i 

62 

68 

674 
66 



NNW 
W 

?^ 
NNW 



N 



•H^tlie 



Waitl^ 



rr 






Qenr. 

Thif:k clpuds to jthe no^-west, 
aiid thunder from tte same 

Smarter, and tl|e oth«r ' part of 
e sky, clouds %ing ^gfLinst the 

^rind. ! ' 

All the s)cy is covcired in^ clouds, 

if threfitens raiq. 
All tb« s^y Is Goyefed wi^ black 

doudsy it ligUteps also^ and 

threatens rain. 
The west is afi' full of heavy 

donds^ which veachct from the 

lionso^ to the ^enitb. • , 
It begins to rain faieavily^iiQdlargfB 

djrops. 
AU the air povcjred with thick 

clouds, especially a| tl^e south 

and wfst. 
Between this and ^le l|kst observa- 
tion, three or fo|ir small showers, 
I i^d the whole ^ky 'covered with 

t|iick clouds. 
Fly|ng clouds thfough the whole 

ajir, especially . at noitk and 

i^orth-west 
Flying clouds thrqugh the air. 
68i|N N £|Ditta; ail this aftemopn have 

Qillcn small showers, which 

ladled fop five qr six m}nutes at 

^timew 
The sky at present i$ all cloud- 

fd. 
All the air k covered with thick 

clouds at the f). and N £• the 

$ira little tbtni^eiv 
Al| the air coverf d as abpve with 

^ick doudsy f|nd the sun not 

|een. 
Scattered clouds ^through all the 

^kjr^ i ■ • 

N ;N £tBl4CkdUidsat li.And W. the S. 

|)erfectly clear, j 



V 



N, 



s w 



NJN 



£ 



IN 



i 



AXB THISMOMBTEK IX ABTMINIA. 



19 



Xfonths. 



Hoonb 



Ther. 



WifoAk. 



biMnto on tk» Wf«tl|tiw 



JUNE 

4 



10 



11 



12 



6 a« 



o 
191 



12 n. 



2 e. 

» 

6 m. 

12 n. 
2 e. 
7 e. 

12 m. 
6ie. 



6 QL 



6 m. 
12 n. 



)2i€i. 



64^ e. 



21 

21 

21 
91 

21 
21 



21 



21 



21 



5 a 



21 4 8 6r If 



21 4 



21 4 67ff 



6S 



6F 



5 7 
4 3 

4 

4 

5 

4 6 



61 



5 
4 6 



4 6 

5 2 



21 5 1 



66 

66i 



N 
N 

NNE. 



65i 

6a 

66 
64^ 

66j 



21 i> 2 64 



21 4 3 65 



K fCloodt Q&ited M over the> hea* 
tens, it rained a little in the 
momiag. 
NNE rThe south covered with a thick 
cloudy the" rtst of the heavens 
i^overed with flyiag clouds, but 
pretty heavy; at half-past 12 
it rained violei|dy» 
K [The south covered with very 
thick cloftids, with some thuiip 

NNE [Thick clouds at north and west, 
thb rfst of th^ heavets clear* 
N Gleaf- • ' 

There has fallen a little rain for 
aboat ten mihutet^ ' 

Thick clouds, btit the sun ap» 
Jiears. 

Clouds in the horizon to north 
and westy very small douds in 
the rest of the air. 

Cloudy, all the heavens : are per- 
fectly covered. 

Very heavy clouds cdver the 
v^bdle 1^, cumiag first from 
the south ; it rains very violent* 

Flying clouds ibro«|h the whctle 
air, especially at the hi>rizon, 
NNE Heavy doads through the whole 
air, it has rained yeiy heavily 
two or three. timeB. - 
4itto Ditto, 

Scattered clouds throu^out the 
air,, especially to tiie 3* 
3 E AH the air is covered with heavy 
thick clouds, and! it )i>egtns to 
tain yith great violenoe. 
N W }lt had co*tinued ta rain, every 
half minute, ,to six o'clock, 
with violent claps of thfunder. 
NNEjit still continueil lo rain mode^ 
raleiy far Ihtiee h4ui& in the 
night«< 



BBSI8TBB or TKB BABOMETSB 



BIoiitbi> 



fiooiv* 



Ther. 



W^adk 



RemailBi 4Mi the Weitfaer. 



JUNE 

IS 



6 m$ 

12 li. 

2 e. 
4 jC. 



o 
21 



21 
21 



«e. 



14 



15 



Ifi 



6 m* 

6 m. 
12 n. 

2 e. 
6*e. 



6:ittw 91 



^1 

r 

21 
21 
21 



21 






I 



17 

18 



12 m 

« 

2 .«• 

7. nu 

.« . 
7 in. 



91 
21 

21 
21 
21 



# # 



5 S 644 



21 4 9 



4 6 
4 1 



21 4 6 



4 9 
4 3 
4 9 

47 

4 4 

4 1 

4 9 

4 5 

4 

4 2 
4 
4 8 



12 n. 21 4 4 



66 

66 
66 



NW 

NN 

SEvan 

ryingto 

sw 



641 



SE 



65 
65 
64i 
65i 

66 
66 

64 



NNE 



ditto 

ditto 

NE 



664 N N E 



66i 

66 
65 
6Si 



N 



NE 



66 



NE' 
I 

I 

• "1 t 

ditto 



Clouds in the horison at 8. atod 

All the air is covered with thick 
clouds. . 
ElDitto, but the sun appears. 

The south is covered with thick 
black clouds, it has rained se- 
veral times between four and 
five. 

Small rain for about an hour, 
clouds flying through ■ the air 
very heavy m the horizon to 
the S. 

Heavy clouds from the south-east 
to the west. 

Black clouds to the south and 
west. 

Clouds in the south and in the 
east, towards the horizon. 

Clouds throughout the whole air, 
it thunders with long inter- 
vals- 
Ditto ; and great appearances of 
raiuy it lightens at south. 

Thick clouds to the soutl), thin- 
ner through the rest of the 
air. 

Daik mist on every side, which 
lasted only half! an hour. 

Heavy clouds dut)ughout the air, 
especially to the S. 

Clouds throughout the air, it has 

^ rained for three times violently, 
but of short duration. 

Black clouds throughout the air, 
with violent lightning. 

Flying clouds throughout j the air, 
Especially in th^ £. j 

Light clduds, but -cldseli united 
fill ov^r the sky like a ieily and 
sometping blacjker to fhe S. S. 

Bl$ck clpuds throughout! the tiir. 



AND THBRMOMBTSB |N ABYSSINIA* 



«1 




JUK£ 



18 



19 



20 



2 e. 



6ie. 

7 m. 

12 n. 

2 e. 

7 m. 
12 n. 



21 



2 e. 
6ie. 



21 
21 



/ // 



21 4 2 



21 4 4 



21 4 6 



21 4 6 66 



65 



n!w 



63i 



65 



21 4 3 



21 4 4 



21 5 1 



21 4 8 



4 6 

5 1 



65 
64 

64 

6541 



64| 
6&i 



21 5 1 



7 in. 
lit in 
12 n. 

2 e. 

ti e. 121 4 6 



21 5 
21 5 9 
21 4 6 



9E 

E 

NE 

f 
ditto 



:n 



S£ 
£ 



66 

6541 

64 



N£ 

W 

NN£ 

ditto* 



RmnarJu on t^e We^ifHet* 



a violent rain has fallen for a 
quarter of an hour, the wind 
S. S. W. and N. N, E. alter- 
nately. 

About half past one, a most vio- 
lent rain, which lasted a quarter 
of an .hour, an^ constant thun- 
der with lightning the whole 
afternoon. 

Sky cov^ed with jdark clouds, and 
a violent rain begun which last- 
ed t^%o hours. 

Flying clouds thfoughout the air, 
but heaviest towards ;the south. 

Heavy scattered clouds through- 
out the air. 

Clouds as above; only the hori- 
zon at S. S. Wl is clear. 

Thick blach cIgaios thr^ghout the 
^ir, especially at south souths 
Svest. ; 

Clouds scattered . ^ver^ where 
throughout the air.' 

Thick clouds throughout the air. 
The highest current from the 
south, the lowest comes from 
the north with great rapidity, 
rain and thunder. * 

Clouds as above. 

R%in and violent thunder, which 
began at five in the evening, 
and lasted till midnight with- 
out intermission. 

Clear, only a very few clouds in 
the horizon to, the soufh-west. 

Clouds thick «aTid heavy at the 
east and north, violent rain. 

Thick douds to the north and 
.west,: at east south-east clear. 

Cioud3 . scattered throu^i^ut the 
iVholi air. 

Many thick clouds to the north 



9» 



BI&GlSTEit Of f HC BA*OtitTBft 




Reumita on tlie W«iUjo». 



92 



7 m. 91 4 8 



63 1 NE 



12 n. 
2 e. 



21 4 8 64} 



21 4 5 



23 






l^m 
3 e. 

6f e. 



6" «• 21 4 4 



7 m. 21 5 2 



64 



21 5 1 
21 4 9 



24 



21 5 



64tn. 21 4 S 



2 e. 



SI 



36 



7 e. 
7 m 
12 



63 

61 

64 
6«il 

63 



ditto 

NNW 

N 



W 



e. 21 4 4 63 
tn. 21 5 6l| 
n. 21 4 6 64 



63 



65 



21, 4 7 

21 4 41 63 
61, 
64 



2 e. 
5|m.iSl 



[l2 n. 



21 4 3 

SI 4 el 



4 8 



21 4 8 



64 
62J 



and east, wind changing from 

that to S. W. 
I Clear, only a few clottdfi to the 
I horiion, and a thick mist to the 

tiotlii* 
Clouds throughout the whole 

air. 
It is clear near the horizon to the 

S. W. a current of air is seen 

coming from the N, W. 
Clouds throughout the whole air, 

with mist and rain, a violent 

wind in the nltht. 
WNWlFlying clouds Arough the air, 

especially north-west, west, and 

south-west. 
Ditto ; to ihe west of north it has 

rained often. 
NNE|a11 the heavens cOTered with 

very thick clouds, it threatens 

rain. . 

N £ JThick clouds throughout the air, 
which comes from north-west, 
iheie Is a cumnt thinner which 
comes from the S. W. 

Clouds throughout the whole air, 
a great quantity of mist going 
southward, thUndcr likewise. 

Clouds thn)ug!h all the air, and 
thunder. 

Heavy doudsr throughout the air. 

Ditto— the sun covered. 
Clouds as above, the highest cur- 
rent of dott^ come from the 
south, 
ditto The sky overcast^ it tsata violenU 

Ditto.^It l)egitt8 to rain small 

rain. 
CiDU(ib tfcroughottt the whole air, 

land so heavy they scarcely 



65| 



NE 

N 
■ I ■■ 

N 



,N 



NE 



Ditto. 



ANtr TnSlMOMB'rEE IN ABTSaiNiA* 



8S 



Months. 



JUNK 

26 



27 



18 



«9 



SO 



Hmiti. 



9 e. 

7 m. 
12 lu 



6i^ 



13 lU 



BWNHB* 



3 
9 



2 



2 e. 



12 n. 



64 e. 

7 ID. 



12. n. 



« e. 



2 



2 



1 



/ > o 



4 

4 

5 
5 

5 

4 



d 

7 
4 

1 

» 

8 



5 
6 



7 
9 



Thir. 



£4 
68 

63 



624 N N E 



614 



6H 



4 
5 



91 62 
614 



5 

5 



4 
4 



4 




8 
6 



5 3 



5 2 



4 7 



61| 
6d| 



6Si 
62^ 

6t 



e^ 



69 



Wiada. 



SS£ 

W 

NE 
W 



N 



EWE 
NE 



NNE 
ditto 



NE 



ditto 

N 



NE 



Beularks «i the W«itt«. 



•■ iii^^ 



Black do^ds at soath fcOuUi'^Westy 
lighter flying cbuds to 1ih6 £• 

Heafy doilds .tbre>ugholit the 
whole air. 

Lig&t flyilig cloutbb 

Very . cl^iiidy, ^o^n^tiraes there 
comes h bladt from tke east 
with a little rain. 

Phick clouds thMugboilt the air, 
. it rain^. 

Thick ck>uds to the nOrth-east 
and nbrth, cledr in the west 
atid s4mth, qdte clear in the 
zenitb. 

Light dmids all 6ter the ^ky, but 
lit the Isottth a little heavier. 

He&vycloudfey thd hi^er current 
ai winid south-Westy the lower 
nortfai^^f^ it threatens rain 
amd violent thttnder and light- 
hing. 

Small rain and thunder. 

Thick cUuds throhgh all the air. 
There are curftints of air which 
Cany the clcrads som^ to the 
W. and others to N. the lower 
current N. N. tS. 

Clear, there are a few streaky 
clouds in the h^^ri^on to the S. 

Light flying cloiids thicker to- 
wards th« horifion in the south* 
West. 

The air quite ota^casti 

Clear, only a few clouds al; the ho^ 
risoo. 

Light flying clouds throughout the 
kosieon, especiilly to the south- 
east) and south*. westb 

Heavy clouds through all the air, 
it rains; two Currents of wind 
ffom the N. W. and N. E. 

Clear, excepting a few clouds in 
Ibd horiaien towacds the south- 
east, it thunders. 



S4 



KBGtSTEB OF 



SASMfBTBIt 




iteiiiarlBi«»tfae IWwther. 



6Jei 

le n; 
2 e. 

6j.e. 

5-i-m. 

12 n. 

2 e. 
5t m. 

« c. 



21 
21 

21 

21 

21 

21 
21 

21 
21 



7 1 

6 8 

67 

7 2 
6 8 

6 6 

7 1 

6 7 
67 



Heavy clQudt throughout the air, 

great appearance of rain* 
Maiiy clouds, tlying throughout die 

air. 
Ditto. 

Ditto.— Especially ait south-east. 
68||WNW|Thick heavy clouds throughout 

the air, ! 

Flying clouds throughout l3ie air. 
White %ing clouds throughout 

the air, they :sc)eiB higher to« 

wards the horizon, the low 

clouds covering 'the non|h-east. 
Ditto. ■ 

N b W|Thidc clouds to the N. and N. 

W. lighter in all other places. 
Many small clouds throughout the 

air. 
Rain and very thick clouds 

throughout the air. 
Frequent clouds throughout the 

air. 



NbE 



624 N ^^^ 
ingtoE 
& W 

N 
N W 



56| 

59 
67 



Ditsto. 

Lig^t flying clouds throughout air 
tiie air, and dacker towlu*ds the 
horizon. 
60 N b £ Thick cloud3 with violent rai». 
e^NNWTh^ clouds are scattering, but 

Remain thick at west. 
59 [NN E|Very thick clouds to N. N, W. 

and N. £. the rest clear. 
White flying clouds throughout all 

the air, seeming to unite in S. 
Very thick clouds, thunder and 

lightning in the S. 

Clouds uniting throughout the air. 

Clear, only a very few small 

clouds ill the horizon towards 

the east. 

54| W [Violent rain, the wind changed 

^r^t from nofth then* to west. 
59^N N W Thick clouds thipughout the air^ 
j 1 1 (athef clear in the easti 



N 

NNW 

N 
NE 



AN':0tJHBl(MOMBT:£tr<N ABYS> I^IA. 



25 




10 



54- m. 
12 n. 



2 e. 21 6 4 



11 



6^e. 



5}in. 



12 n. 



2 e. 

6^6. 



54 m. 
12 u. 



2 .e.. 



Reiiualc$ OD the Wefttiier. 



Clouds through the whole air, but' 

especially in the horizon to the 

nor^. 
Dark clouds in the horiiton, eve* 

ry where but to the north is 

clear. 
White clouds throughout the whole 

^ir. ! 

Ditto. 



21 7 57i 



21 6 6 



21 6 5 



21 6 7 



21 6 A 



21 6 1 
21 6 I 



ing bv 8 

N 



66 



21 6 d 61^ 



5d 



57 



65 



6&i 
59 



NbE 



ing'S 



Thick clouds in the horizon every- 
where but in the north, where 
they are very black. 
Clouds united all through the air, 
the north only clear. 
N vary»{Cloud9 all over the horizon, they 
seem to ci'oss one another in 
: the zenil^, which as yet is 

clear. 
Thick .clouds over the ^horizon, 
these from N. £• and N. cross 
one another in the S. 
N vary* TJhick clouds unite in ^e S. 
ing to N 



66i N tary 
ing'to N 
W 



W 



W 



N 



21 6 3 



21 6 3 



16 1 e. kl 



N 
N vary 



The north, the south, south-east, 
and south-west, are covered with 
clouds. , . • ' 

White clouds in great i^asses all 
over the horizon, th^ zenith 
clear. 

Great thicjk cloudy throu^out. 

White flying clouds thvoughoot the 



ing to eI the air, only black at west near 



6li 



591 



6 A59i 



& W . I the horizon. 

W Clouds united through all the air. 
W iFhick black clouds throughout the 

air ; thunder at a distance, with 

some drops of rain. j 
W, trhick black clouds cover tbe sky, 

there has fallen a smaU shower. 
K / Thick blacK qloiuds th«)ugh all 

the air, they i come from the 



26 



KROI8TER 0» TfiB BAEOMfiTBft 




Rctnai%« Ml llie WmtOkit. 



wX^^ 



13 



12 n. 
2 e. 
61 e. 



21 7 

21 7 

21 6 7 

21 6 7 



14 



15 



26 



vr 



5f m. 
12 n. 

2 e. 

12 n. 

3 e. 
6i e. 

12 n. 
6ie. 



21 7 2 

21 7 

2l 6 7 

21 6 9 

21 7 3 

21 7 

21 6 7 

21 6 7 

21 7 2 

21 6 9 

21 6 8 



&7 

59i 
594 



5tin. 
12 n« 
2 e. 
6i €• 

6 m. 
2 e. 



5^ 

58 
60 



N 

N 

NNE 

KE 



ditto 



Wtary- 
ingtoN 
N Tary- 
ingtoE 
&W 

N 



ii6nh iib<9ve tlie mountain of 

Koscatn. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Clouds throughout the vthole air, 

excepting the wtst- lirhich is 

clear. 
Cle^r, oialy a ittiali cloud in the 

West. 
Rain^ aud tiie whole. aiii covered 

with clouds. 
Moderatie rainy the air cdvered as 

above* 



21 7 2 

21 6 8 

21 6 7 

21 6 8 

21 7 

21 6 7 



6f e. 21 6 6 



58|| N Large masses of ck>ud» ^over the 

whole air. 

56 N N E Clear, oAly two very small clouds 

risible in the horizon io the £• 

60 W Very^ thick clouds through all the 

air, excepting in the eabt, which 
is clear. 

60 N N WJThe clouds bteitept one another 

from die S. E. and S. W. 

bg\ N E Rain. 

57 N N £ All Ibe air is covered ^ith yiery 

thick clouds* 
60j W Ditto. With raid. 
59^ N vary- Very thick bluck clduds come 
ingtoN from N. E. ai^ S. K a thick 
N E mist at north, which is very 

Idw* 
N Hiick clouds at norths and very 

low. 
N White tiouds flying throughout 

^e air, heavy at & 
N Thick clouds united throughout 
the air, heavief at S. and N. £• 
N Very thick mist to the north. 
N W All the air is cCivered with clouds 
joined together. 
N Thick flat Clouds lkm^ all the 
air. 
Ditto. 



57 

6lH 

64 

61 
59 

64f 
59i 



N 



AN]> THBBMOMETBS lit ABTCSINIA. 



«]> 




JULY 

28 



?9 



6 nu 
12 n. 

12 lu 



30 



31 



AUG. 1 



2 e. 

I 6 in. 
U n. 



2 e. 
2 e. 



21 7 1 

21 6 r 

21 ^ 4 

21 6 9 

21 6 7 

21 6 6 



6 m. 
12 n. 



J 



2 «• 



o 

5741 
6i 



N 



SW 
WbN 

N 



571 WNW 



63{ 



31 £ 1 

(91 6 4 

21 £ 6 

21 6 6 



21 6 

21 6,8 

21 6 6 

21 € 2 

21 6 2 



21 6 6 
21 6 2 



21 d 9 

21 6 9 SQi 



65 
61 

68 
6li 



N 



NNW 

N 

N 

W 



Rettatlcs on tbe Weaftlitr* 



63 

56 

61 

«9 



58 
63 



64 



Flying Scattered clouds Arottgh all 

all the air, they come ftom east 

and fiouth» 
Thick clouds through all the air^ 

especially at south-west. 
Clouds throughout all the air, 

but blackest towards north-easi 

and notth* 
Thick clouds, which cobve in great 

quantities from the N. 
Clouds throughout all the air, but 

thickest towards west and north* 

west. 
Large dying clotidb throughout all 

the air, two currents of wind, 

one from S.4 the iotber from 

^. 
Ciouds closely <uiiited throughout 

all ^e air» 
Clouds c<>roe front north-east, are 

very low and heavy. 
All the air is covered wilth clouds 

closely united. 
Large clouds iying through all 

the air ; they come from N. W* 

and N. £. . 
All the air is covered with clouds. 
The douds come U^m N. £. and 

are very thickir 
All the air is covered with clouds. 
WKW|Thick united clouds through all 

the air. 
Large flying clouds very Wack, es- 
pecially in the koriEon at S. and 

N. loud thunder, ftud the sun 

covered. 
Clouds fiyit^ l^ipovtghout the air. 
Thick flyiRg ckmds from the £. 

hkewise some come to meet 

them from the west. 
Rain for a few mimutes. 
I ;hick clouds at north, they come 

from north-east^ 



N 
N 

NW 



NN£ 



ditto 
WbW 



w 

N Vary 

ing to 

NNE 



«« 



BEOISTES OP TH£ BAKOH8TBB 



Months* 

AVO. 



Hopip.. 



» » 



2 e. 
fit e. 

6 m. 

12 n. 

2 e. 

6 m. 



12 n. 
fife. 

12 n. 



B«ronp* 



O f ff 

21 6 4 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 



2 

2 

2 

2 



2 -c. 9 
6je. 2 



2 

2 



2 e. 



6te. 



6 m. 2 



12 n. 
2 e. 



6t«- B 



6 m. 



6 6 

5 9 

6 3 
6 6 
6 I 
6 2 

6 5 



6 7 

6 3 

.6 7 

6 5 

6 2 

6 1 

6 4 

6 

6 1 

6 1 

7 0| 

6 5 

6 2 

6 4 



21 6 7 



Tber. 



57* W N W Th 



6li|NNE 
6liNNWlG 



58 
59 
69f 
59 

58 ' 



ISWbN 

N 

N 

NN 



59 
58 

56 

60f 

5%i 
58 



59}i 
59 



59 



54| 

58 
61 
56 



Wiods. 



SemaiiE» on the Weafter. 



•^ 



ER 



N W 

NE 

N 

NbE 
W 



NN 
ditto 
ditto 



SW 
N W 



N 



5&iNNW 



ick flyittg clouds tlnrdiigliottt all 
the air. 
Rain. 

reattnasses of doiids af; north- 
west. 

All the air is cohered with clouds. 
It rained for some minutes; 
Flying clouds throughout the air. 
*^ain, with clouds united all over 

the air. 
The clouds are joined ' all over 

the air, and a mist comes from 

south. 
Heavy clouds throughout the air, 

it rains. 
The whole sky is covered with 

clouds, it rains. 
All the air is covered with clouds. 
Moderate rain, the clouds cross 

from nonh-west) north, and 

southeast. ^ 

flying clouds at N., which 

come from £. 
Large cloudft rtoain ih the hori- 

zon. , 

Flying clouds, they come frequent 

all over the ur. 
Large clouds all Over the air. 
United clouds through all the air, 

and are very low, a stream oif 

mist goes constancy to the S. 
All the sky is cohered with thick 

clouds, the lowest come from 

south very quickly. 
A thick mist covers the whole 



ELaige 



SW 

air. 
W Ditto. 
S W The clouds heavier to the south. 
N b WfThe clouds are all joined through- 
out the air, there is a stream of 
ihist coming from the north. 
All the air is covered wit$ clouds;^ 



' it rains. 
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89^^ 



MoDtbfl. 



floQra. 



Bfuwa* 



I 



Ther. 



Winds. 



m^. 



Benbark» w thk WMiMr. 



■^— *■ 



AUG. 

8 



10 



11 



12 m 

2 e. 

6 m. 
12 n. 

2 e. 



o / // 

21 6 b 



%l 6 2 



21 6 2 



21 
21 



fi-J *5» 



6 ro. 
1^ A. 



21 

21 



2 e. 



64 e. 



6 m. 
12 n. 



60 



62 



57i 



Wvary. 

ing to 

wsw 

S vary, 
ing to 
S8W 
NbW 



rhick clottd» through all^thetair, 
they come from south-eiast and 
iioilh.-east4> » , . 

Dittp. i 



i 



I 



6 5 
6 3 



21 6 1 



21 6 1 



69 
6 5 



21 6 2 



21 6 3 



21 6 6 

21 > a 4 



67 
60J 

61| 



NE 



NiW 



WSW 



58i 



N vary- 
ing to 

NW 



66i 

eoj 



w 



60 



58 



56 
61 



Thick <:1onda thrroughout |ther air, 
ef peciailly at nojrth ; th^y come 
fnocn soutb-ea9t,'siimlt r^iil.: 

Thick clouds in great massjes thro' 
all the horizoi?. « 

Clouds flying throughout • all the 
air, they come 'from north and 
south. : : ' 

Rain from the nprth, and very 
thick clouds throughout the 
air, they come jfrom north and 
south. ♦. 

Rain and thick clouds tjirough- 
out the air* TwO' currents of 
wind, the one from the south, 
the othier from the north, 
N E JThick cloudy cover all the.air. 

Clouds mixed with large) spaces 
of clear. The clouds come from 
,the east with great violence a- 
gainst the wind. 
N N EJThick clouddi throughout the air» 
two currents of wi^d, one from 
N. E. the other from,N. W, 
cross. one another. I'hunder in 
theW. 

All the sky is coviered with thick 
clouds. The upfler current from 
the east, the next from north, 
and the last so jlow as to touch 
the earth. They cross with 
great velocity and force., 

Clouds cover the whole face of th« 
sky. , . :^ 

Clouds throughout the air, the 
wind in. two currepts/north and 
south* * 



N 



NE 



SE 



» 



&^ tm BAnimnttAw ^ 



Months. ' Hours. 



AUG. 
- 11 



19 



la 



. J s 



14 



,15 



9 e. 




6|in. 



12 a. 



2 e. 



7ie. 



21 6 9 
21 6 6 



21 4 



21 6 2 



6|iii. 



12 n. 



2 e. 



6f e. 

12 m 
6ie. 



21 6 2 



21 6 9 



81 e 4 



21 6 5 



21 6 2 

21 6 4 

21 6 3 

21 6 2 



1 


1 

1 

V 


16 


12 n. 




2 e. 

1 


17 


6 m. 



21 6 7 

21 6 6 

21 6 2 

21 6 2 

21 6 8 



»9 



N vary 



56fNN£ 



61^ 
(92 



60 



w 

NW 



N 



SSi NE 

£li ditto 



£8 

56 
6lf 

6o| 



57 

58 
6li 

60 
56| 



W vary- 
ing to 

N NE 



W 

N 

NNE 



■■*w 



Retoiute oil tl|e- Wci<h)Mw 



.\ V 



N b £ pMemtef raip, lim whole aky o- 
vf rcast with clovds. 
Verv thick cloudy throughout the 
a|r« XwQ xuf renta of wind, the 
higbes^ from north, th<! lowest 
fvom nprth-east, 
Lig^t Gloisd^ corer the sk^- like a 
v^il. ' 

Lar^e clquds near the horjzon, es- 
pecially at N* N. JB. 

The) sky is overcast witjh thick 
clouds^ aod riosely lynited at 
south. 

(Mack clouds, and very low in the 
horiaon. Two curien|s pf wind, 
the om E. S. £• the other N. 
which cross each other. 

Clouds blowing about the hori- 
zon, the aenitk clears 

A current of clouds from north and 
south, thunder and lightning 
through all the sky. 

Violent rain, it has tbuudercd two 
hours without int^vali 



ditto 
N 

NNE 

ditto 
ditto 



Larce flying clouds throughout the 

air. 
Ditto. 
Clouds through all the air, and it 

begins to rain. 
Black clouds. Two currents of 

air co|ne from the N« and S. 

aJoAg the Mounjtai^ of the Sun. 

It has thunder^ and lightened 

al) aftqrnoon, a^d the lightning 

rhns in sheets 'upon the earth 

l^e water. ' 
The; sky overcast With thick clouds. 

oittio. ; . . 

rhe sky overcast ifith clouds, ex- 
cepting ia th4 ^ulh-wfst clear. 
Thick clouds throughout the air. 
Thia clouds like a veil cover the 

sky. : 



ANA ifffSJUfOMKrBft tl4.4*TniVIA. 



91 



Monthpi 



AUG. 

17 



18 



19 



20 



12 m 
8 e. 

6 m* 
12 n. 

2 e. 



1^1 6 4 611 




/ // 



n 6 s 
si 6s 

21 6 4 



21 « 4 



6\i 



Wind*. 



6|e.21 64 57iNN£ Black cloods all over the nir. 
6|m. 21 fi. 8 56f * 



12 n. 
12 n. 



21 



22 



2 <w 

6 nu 
12 n. 

2 e. 

6te. 
12 n. 

6(6. 



60 

5S|l.N£ 



01| 



61| 



21 6 5 

91 6 3 

21 6 S 

21 6 S 

1^1 6 5 



61* 
58 

61 



Boqiuiu •atlie Waitlifcn. 



1*1 Thick bl^k clouds^ cover the sky, 
aiid come from north. 
Nwry- CloKicfe as above, but thickest at 
iag to south. 

N NE 
Nb£ 



NW 



NW 



ditto 



21 6 8 62$ 

21 6 9 59 

21 6 $ 55i 

21 6 5l 63i 



ditto 
NbE 

NNH 

ditto 

NNW 



Black clouds throughout the air, 

especially at north-west. 
Thin clouds cover the air like a 

veih 
Very thick clouds throughout the 

air^ it rains, clouds eo|De from 

north and south. 
Ditto* 



N 



21 6 3 04 

21 6 5 B9i 

21 6 4 OS 

|21 6 4 58| 



SmilU light clouds fly throughout 

the air. 
Rain, thunder, and lightning. 
Black clouds all ov«r the sky. 
Ditto. 
Flying clouds cover the whole 

air. 
it be^ns to rain, clouds very 
heavy, they come frotn north 
ao4 sooth, and meet in the ze* 
nith. 

r^at clouds throughiMlt the air, 
the S..W. is clear. 
N N £[Clouds. throughout the «ir, they 
qome from the N* 
ditto (Clear and doudless. 
NTary-Thi(ck clouds come fsom the 
ing to sonlh, some smdl otjes from 
N N E the north. 

N N \V|Thick clouds cover the wihole air, 
they come with gi;eat violence 
from the north. 
Thick clouds, aii(f very low, from 
the north, thundbr- ^nd rain 
without ceasing^ 
CloiudS) with violent rain, jthunder, 
• and lijhttfingJ ^ . ' /-- 
Broken qlouds thi^oughouf the air* 



N 

N 

N 



52 



nisjoiBttw^r rvm ba»6IIWM 



Montfai. 



Honis. 



Barm. 



ner. 



Wiqdf. 



lUnjailBfr cm' the- W€«^^. 



AUG. 



•»' 



25 



24 



6 m*. 
12 n. 

2 6*1 ; 

7 m. 
12 n. 

2 e. 



2 

2 

2 
2 



' 24. 



.7 m. 



26 



i> 



«7 



.'f. ■•• . 



A « « • ^ 



»*)l/.lxJiv 






12 n. 



2 e.i 

. 6^03. 

12 n,. 



6im. 



12. n. 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



1.1 I - , 



2fe. 



.'J ; 



/ // 



A \ 



6 8 
6 4 

<> S 

.6 3 

67 

6 3 

6 6 
6 3 



7 



58 

.554 

6li 

60i 
67 

S9i 

5« 
S8i 



Mi 



N- 
If 

n:e 

N 

N • 
N' ■ 



NE 



6 6 

6 5 

6 6 

7 

67 
6 4 

6 8 

6<5 

" '■ 
^)4 



62 
57 



55^N 



6d| 
59 



56 



€li 



6li 



but. black >t>nes. come:- f^om- the 

north, j 
Plying <^Ioudtf corer the M. 
Thick cl€|ud8 throughout the air, 

but thickest at north. 
Thick clouds' thrdughoiit ithe air, 

rain in 'the S. . ; 

Rain and thk^k clouds. 
Clear, exjcept a little hajry at S. 

Thick cl0uds throiughout jthe air, 

it rains; at north. 
It' rains at etfist. . - . 
Rain, and thicki clouds) tfarough- 
' out the. air, ^jpeci|Uyi ii> the 

Mi;est. \ 

Great clpudd thtt>ughoiit:the air« 

especially at spoth and north, 

a^ stream of dark mislj comes 

from tb< south Very IomtI 
W S W Great and thick clouds ttirough* 

out ^e sky, especially ^t south 

and north. ! 

Moderate rain,thick clouds itirough- 

t^t the sky* 
N /Daijc clouds veii/ low throughout 

the air^ it is very cold* 
H Etl^ig^ ^Icnids; but fi:equ^nt tbroi^h- 

ojut the air. 
It rainA vjokntly, eq>ecsally from 

t^ie sottth^iwest. 
Very thi^k clouds throughout the 
.'l^r, a ;lo\v stream comes from 

niocth. i. •> ,'.',' 
Light clouds 6y .throughout the 

atr, they come from cast and 
. v^esjt; ' . o : / 
Lai^e th^ck cloucts, especially at 

qprth, jthe lowe^ come irom the 
'J: Weat* ... ,: . : 1 i.. 
Thitk cft>ud$ in |the ho^on, it 
1 rluas, liaril^ the ak fs^all coTer* 



ditto 



I 

l-NiW 



iW 



bS 



ik 



ANI> tUHKUOTUSnt&L ittA^rhitiiiA. 



m 



HODdH. 



■SS 



29 



6i^ 



6 ]||4 



12 n« 81<;;6i^ 



30 



). 



OT 



4i»r^ } 



Hoan. I BMnd^ f^k. Wii|<R ' ' *• ; "Renkarlt^ on thL Wealiier. . ' ^^^ 



^l .;6 4 



21 ft 4 



3 e. 
6 m. 






?1: . 7; fi 



21 6 4 
81 ^ 4 

ti 6 6 



iS.n. il^l'Q 41 



t ♦ 



131 ii6 3 






6 m. 



o 



■57 

57 



63 

69 



69 



' 1 



;j63 



12(' IK 'piiij6{f3 



2 • -A 



2tl>i) 6;i9 64 






21 6 8 



9r 



•} 






vired, especially 

n<n-th. * '• 
All tbe aijf ii cl(Aic y; 
Clouds as; above, n 

n^rth«>West. < 

Tlif4( dloudi'in i&^ hbmoii. 

;e clolids flying throug&out the 
r, especially at soutb* 
Weiicfennig; cloui&sj timnighottt th» 

ajr. 



n:Nj W Cleii^s asl ab^ve,' bbt ttn^kr: 
jn'N . Latketka^e^ of doxids^fion 






IN 






E 



I' 



: f 



t: 



fife. 



61 

n 

50f 

91 6 M 60 



ill'/ .TTM 'if^^')!' 






f •! 






2fVi « 4 






tKb ^r Is co- 
at 9oith and 

■ 

. . « ■ • ... 
stonn ji| rain at 



^aj3\i< 



.'i '.»'.. Of! 1 Ijii.i 



fiom the 

BotI eas^ and w^st are x:overed 

. with thick cloUds; ' ' ! 

Grefit cl(iuds throliighput the air, 
violent rain, thiinder. aiid light- 
n;ng: j i . • ^ ; 

Large cUuds tbrdughout the air, 
and a ilioderate rain^ , . 
;'rv i^ida .cloi^s • tb^ijgi the 
wtiole horizon ; {these jgclin cur<p 

< r^iif^ to ^ther .^otith-wist and 
n^rtb-east. but leave this zenith 
4ir. - • iv .• ^1 

Lignt clouds ll^r^likhbnk tile air. 

Flyibg clouds, bi^ dark; to the 

.'.s4uih^ '; K" •••• 1 ' 

Larj^e clobds, especially alt seuth 
a^d noHh. \ 

N iJT'fiVd^j^ tKcb ttack'dettd^dWr the 
air. "I '^ 

6lei|T^ti^(i c)budteL,. » ^ ! 
Thi4krdl9lidd o^r tfab'air, they 
cWe ffom north and loiith. 
Iff! }j[ B[7huai«lr «; ibuth(We«v '' ' 

Darjk clouds in the ho|izo|i, espe* 
7 cjiUj at; & WvSj ..• ' ■ 
Clei T and cloudless. j 

Thiik broken cloiids, the)l streitm 
mm n6rth and koi|thf 



. /j 



r> \ 



mm n<>rl 



^ 



* «i»i 



, * 



fi 



I i 



H 



. /.jf'.lll^lfT^H QF TI|1^3AROM»'][£« 



Months., 



;%.''?^' 



SEPT. 

.: : fi 

3 



'.^■^. 



i KJ 



•o 



'.* ij Ji;^> 



4, 



fii 



•Ulj k: 



•H' 



'i « 



;, 5 



* 4 






6 m, 
12 n. 



'fi 



U 6 6 

il 6 4 

ai 6 4 

?i; 6 3 

21 6 5 

l?.n,Jl ? 7 



2 ei 






f« e. 
6Je. 

I. ' 

12 .n. 



81 ,6.4 60 



2 e. 



6 m. 



'jiw *i' .Nl)5^hlle! 



•1 






Bfiit>|n, 



Th^. 



21 6 7 



il ' 7 ^ 



21 7 O 6i 



?l 6 5 



«i 7 

J. <l» (• 

21 7 1 

|21r.'0 6 



3 e.. 84 6 4 



2fk 6f 4 6l 



6 J»ov|^lli' 6 6 

or.i'ioii r/lJ I.J v ,' 
12 n. nh' 6*. 7 

• > .i- I |< v't ^ 11 > /. 

2 e. |22 4 (^ 

/ 



o 

61 



58| 
63| 



|5^ N.Vary 
Jngio 



60 



INE. 
N.N ElClouds ini4h^hoK3)Qitf:tp'4be north 



56 
61 



N]by£3 
RNE 

• i 

NE 



58 



58 



63 
60| 

i7 



6$l 



f'SS'i 



i '*!' 



) / 

6lk 



.. r.. i!t 



Wiodfk 



R9^if«: 



#atbje.WMllieir». 



;t«i/!- 






N lir E Clear. 



Cleat ttnatl elouth 
a| N. W. and S. 



N 



I 

« 

» 

kk tbeihoHzon 



Gloudd throttghoriit the 'aif/eipe- 
^ ciallyat norths 'tbttnd^ in the 



east. 

Moderate^' btvt cdn$tatit hiiiiy com- 
ing froinf tke noitii^Weit.i 



aad noftb-west. 
Clear. ' »• y ^- j .» i- j 
Clouds tl^^hoUtj the.) ai^, espe«> 

cially at west^ yiolent thunder 
/^ and lig|itnthg.*-j .t . • ' 



N 



N 

Nl.H E 
NiE 



I 



I. i 



n 



i ;] 



Clouds throughout the air, and 
!'. rain, wKicB se^ is.tto be; violent 

tci the westward. i 

Very thick clouds throughout the 

a^,' especially weost, ^^th, and 

south-v^est. ( 

NN EfAll th^ ik Is ^rs^flMfth light 

clouds.; ' 

Cloi^ds which ha^e over<fast all 

the air. 
Ditto. ' 

Yiolent. nlin' aif^j' cbuds 
' w^ei^, ^pfccidli] ' at nor|h. 
Sinaili cl0uds thro ighout ^e air, 
: tljej c^d fnlfti| the south and 

n^rth. 



fy*Ty- 



N N ;£; Large :Ol(«idi^ tiMigh^ jthe ho. 



mon. 
Pittki..:. y; b is- 

Lariedafk dloudt 
and ea^t. 



5«7S -NIB LigBtjciotoyiag 



thromout the 
A most (violent riin, whpch be- 



r^i;v!:. '6 jv 



i 



;:gfnrW>* Jtoortfef^ftfc Wi*d8, but 
: cljiQI^ei t» viiesjt,.^ni feinded ioi 
aihail shower. 1 j . « j 

62. t:Mf|E |Uu4«pic{.t^^ckido»cls£::t|ie raia 
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t. *■ 



iaKGIBTBK''»<'lIII-SUbtail£r>B \ 



ttuuklM 



ifivy'xlolid^ .tlir«i^«Bt the 
1^ come ' rM>in'>the south- 



2 e. 
6f« 






70« 



S W 



5 8 
6 



3 e. 
6te. 



dm 
12. n. 



64 
5 8 

5 £ 

64 

5 9 



re 

67-i 

59i 
67 

£8 
67- 

6oi 

■69' 

673 

60} > 

69' tf 

60 
«9 



NE 
diljto 

■ >{./ 

NE' 
ditjto 



nail clfiuds Bcattered like a veil 
qbout ibe sir. - 

■DUB.,' W r. ;.. .-.. ;. [ 
ClJefir, e^«^t domer «t^l( Uieaks 
Iff ^e ' liIiriAti|, ,at ' «jest and 

BOUtb.WCHt. 

LJleir. I , ; 

Laigfl H^Ai tke^ugliout; the ur, 
-Tt^cfalqDiAeffa^.ooitfajeast^the 
i^lsHovkred; .m ;'I j ' . ' >i 

^ daA clobdt througliDut the 
ir^ Iji^ comt 4^m ti)a north- 
¥»:. ;■ ■' '- ,.;. N. ! V 
C]lear 5U14 ;ck)udLeK.. ' ;. : I 
Flying dfuds cotn| from ttje nortli- 

Ffae dou^ are itKJrtneed ib-num- 

;a plfwiti tbmuiihoHtltheair, 
le^CMDC frotfi; narth'west. 

Seify^ «|ouds oavei the;^r from 
tl^e north-east. [ • 

Dit^. . 

Cloi^-; JQ tfaei sovth^edst uid 
s4uth. : ! 

Cie^v. I 1 I 

Ck))M4 tbnaighDL|t the i^r, the 
si|n co|ered. 

CTf^K cltftds dffojugbpiit [the ur, 
esp^a^y at wnttirtveeU 

Clear; ; ', ■ ; i ■ . . < • 
Dii4llviltg cloui)>'throug>(out the 
>i»-,,/ ^^ :«:l.:n;ip 

Ditto. ■ -.i _ !'■: .rr ' ll 

Clci I 

Dittk): ■ h !.! ... c : 



Aiian^KKMiiVMSVzK^m ni0iMi§^AA A. 



U 



Mmidtt >iBMIi. 



DEC. 

13 



2 e. 



121 5 2 



*t r 



7 e. 



15 



16 



17 



dBmabfii Hfir. 



r /I 



7 m.. Mhufifirwfip^ 



18 



19 



2 e. 

7 e. 



7 m. 
12 n. 

I. . 

« 

12 n. 
2 e. 
6Je. 

6'^m. 

H n. 

2 e, 

6ie. 



21 
21 



21 6 7 
21 6 



21 6 5 



12 11. 
2 e. 



)n; 



7Q# K)Svi 



i; 



21 5 5 



5 3 
5 91 



21 
21 
21 

21 
21 
21 
21 



21 
21 
21 

in 



6 5 

4 7 

5 4 

63 

5 2 

4 6 

5 2 



6 3 
5 S 
5 



fff ^Uij.'ij •/>! 






20» 6S>niJ'^i»l,i#;S 

12 n« B^tfr 6v/3 
• * :i.'':f 1 <•■■ i;ub 
2 e. 21 d 1 



SI 



6|e. 
6 m. 



21 6 6 



67 
6f * 



VTuidilu. ;/ 




MjialM 



i^tl&'^PiM] 



%i] 1U Sl(Mkdft flj4l ig'>tU^ idii' tke 



HSfgii-C* 



M 



/.».T 'X 



0c4r J ^ 
Dil 

N! Itr •£ tktlbi^^ 



J I) 






All 



I f 



;.i. !, 



^ ! 

/ ot^^K)4tisOin tk^ lioi^oh to the 
'/: sdtitll-MfifrsIS l.:.r:i}() 
59it:Ni£ {fle4ri»S)(|x:16adl^..a : ' 
69^ ' '■ ^yf ' 6mi II ^(jodi neiFjtte zSnttfa. 

>tClei .r^«fn|f^ ^md '^br^lH k eaks of 
clouds in the lionzon to the 



V vi . li 



69^ 

i: 



1 j\- k » 






59i)W £' Ligit ido idstlik^ 'i .veimver the 

694 1 M^ iSmr]H61olddar.thifcfiqghDui)4e ^r/ 

72U' OV .'iMttiii) |i> b ]i..'iiia v« 
6a t KijW' &arK bloksein Ifilt hor&4 1 to die 

J .'•'.: j ^ ^' wlest %i|iil toutlif eft. :* 
6Q rijlE tletm jo c rJ .-> ID 
ja i'lW : :|£ig4t^lo|ildMr6Q|g]»iii)t]leedr. 
72' -^ >lBr JKittli.O'^ H) ft lJ?j .II 5.d 
69'l)£(4ry-]EAr|e{ '^bjikE d^ds aojer the 



62 J 'IN £ ^le#^<dnl^^aUlfi{trfiakilif bU 

■Jmu! V/ clottds jtb Che W^sty £^| *' ■ 
70* iK'W WhijbicldQdftthAfiigb^4ir,they 



cotHA from the 
biack 



itt^J \ 



1^ 



jri/j 

■J : 

70 .ii 



^Ivb 4 t^^^^^^E^Mr. 



62 



^ditco 

J ■' -i . t 



NE 



I* C 



liP^wjlfirekli^.^lkd^ tMMughotitjthe air, 
a smal rain for | seven miniUeSy 

V tlel^yicJdudJS^otht'tiirth. 

Dittb. i ) I 

Clerr, eiccept a jfew stijeaks of 
clouds !at the hcrizon, i 

Mai y clouds throi ghout die eky. 



Ditt ), 



Ditt^, 



'Itl e>^n is'dtovftS 



i 



v: 



4i' I'l j 







ESOI8TBB OV THS RAKaJtSTBE 



Month9H 



DEC. 



22 



^1 • »i ' 






23 



,1 

9.* 






i ' » 



>5 



i- ul I 



.liw^ 






27 



4< 



M 



i ) 



89 



1^ n. 



61m. 
12 n. 
2 e. 

12 n.. 
2 e.: 



21 i 

21 

21 



21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 



6i e. 21 



21 



in. 

i2;Q. 121 

2 e. 21 

J:6j<e. 121 

12 n. 
2 e. |21 
6ie. 21 
fitm. 21 

13 n. 21 
2 e. 21 

etc- 21^ 

64 m. 21 

412 n. 21 

2 e. 21 

^e. 21 

at m. 21 

12 D. 21 

2 e. bl 



^ie. 



at Ok 



Barom. 



5 « 71 



ilier. 



5 7 

5 

6 6 

6« 
(5^3 
5 



5 ii 71 



21 6 4 



21-5 3 71i 



4.7 
5 6 

64 
5 6 
5 
5 9 

a 4 

5 6 



70 
71 



63 

72 
74 



5 3 

6 



7 
5 8 
5 2 
6.1 7aj 

7 2|/«1{ 
71 
73 
71 

60 
74 

73 



6ll 



71 

7QS 

62 

73 

7141 

62 

7041 



5 73 

5 9 71i 

6 4 63 
5 4 71 



21 



49 
5 2 



73 
71 



21 6 2 



12 n. 21 5 4 



63 
71 



Winda. 



*VM 



Bfipftfiff 



MmUbiik 



t: 



ditto 
;W 

, W 

NE 

W 



, A \ C 

N£ Glear; . / o : 
N N E Clear and cloadless. 
N E jClear; but some streaky clouds in 
the hotizofi at south' and south- 
west.: . »■ . • • 

Clear iai4^1oud]ies8.. 

Ditto..' \ ; ; C 

Ditto. \) H', u : • ' • ;. 

Ditto, I 

Ditto. ; I 

Diitto..''. ,; '^ .'.,.'. ; • . 

Ditto.. ^ ' > '» 

Ditto.--i-Only a few streaks in the 
horizon to the south. 

Cle^r and cloudiest. 

Ditto. :. ; 



N'E 
W 

w 



Ditto. 
Dittp. 



NE iDitto. 
W 

w 
w 

NE 
\V 

w 
w 

N E|] 
W 

. w 
w , 

:tf E 
w 
w 



I 



» 



1.1 



) 



[Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dittiu , 

Ditto. . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Odtto: 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Clear* 

Diiti). v; • . 1 

Small flying eIouds:thsoj4;lu>ut th^ 
uir, I 

\Y Small streaky clouds in the hori. 
son; at westsDUtb-West, about 
ten «t ni^t, itbero! WttQ^jio. 
lent blasts of wind, which Uuted 
only $ few minutes.; 
N E (Small thin clouds llupoughq^t the 
'aih- . •: i. " 1 • 
W S WlSmbjl flying doudl. n \ 



i .*/. 11: .1: \j 



• ft 



ANX THBXM|tMt«n>P 4)1 ASgrStlNlA. 



W 



6fe. 



21 5 7 

21. , ;>5 :c 



e. 21 5 5 

14 n. tl:-3il " 
J p. M. 21 5 C 71 



■6Si 
69. ^ 



! Se«iuk« oirtbe .WcatMr. . 



r!jeicl(ni<Js,increi»e,.artd; ^ sun 

Slre^ky clouds to' the iwcct and 
s<|utb-we»t. . ' V I 

Liglft Dying cloudi tfantughout 
tbe VT. ■ 

rbe. clouds are turned heafler. 

lieaVier still, and the sun cover. 
H-. ■ . : - . . ■ 

Ur^ecjoads in th« borinni to the 

■ m^- 

Thiik^ cteud? fxjng throughout 
Mf^ajri.i i; ..,".. < 

rhe|cjfi«di Are ilvVs^riand mora 
.vhitetl, tha svnJif^saiin^and 
? the south only i:leiir> ■!' 

pittb- " e r .-. : I ^ 
MaiJy clouds at thd souili-<^ and 

easf.^ ; r. :■ .., '? : 



Small streaks of c^uds in the ho. 
/ riiRiD'a|t'Bquth*wteg^ i^- 
~ re^t white ciou^^ ^roughoutlbs 
aix^ the sun coTCreii,' ' ,, 

T-ittp-r, . ; .,[ t'^. 

Clouds n^ar the horixon/ 

~ treaky qkunls in th^ ^^izon at 

Hf•t^ ■- - .!-! ,".'■ iO I 

»ni^l whitt^ Hying clouds. ; 

Cle^, piUy» fepr! stf^eak^' in - the 
.htanspn. :■■! . . .i 

Zldai^J^unds thipiigbput.the air. 

eiew-.-^xCFpt a JiUle^jt pt west. 

"moU (lying cloudi throughout the 
*tu'' If \: Ur.„..-n|.ii: 
violenf storm M windl cban- 
gW^#lt; pojafs,pf 4|i,|M«in- 



iic^^ot^totl 



|6f »!»% . 



I 

ckiuAs %in4 about 

a sWll ititeak of 
adA<h':iuid south. 



to de Dottltl 

toWB-ibiith-c^bL 

in me uoitii. 

to:tUe-»euUi-east. 

houtl the air. 

th6 Bun K covered. 

ledt 'stDrni of wiod, 

he Whole aii'. 
I bllck st^k of 
south and I south- 

throjightheiuiyud. 



mall cloud ^ in Ae 



blt^.Ayiai Clouds 

tkraugb tlie liori> 

111..-, .- ;{ 
tbrcjugbout Ihe air. 

:i^|tlBlfi)itzoti, 



AND THERMOMBTSB IN ABYSSINIA. 



49 




31 



Feb. 
1 



2 e. 
6i m. 



12 n. 
2 e, 
64 e. 

6i m. 

12. n. 
2 e. 
64 e, 
64 m. 

12 n. 

2 e. 
64 e. 
64 m 
12 11. 
2 e. 

64 e. 

6^ra. 
12 n. 

2 e. 

6i e. 

6i-in, 
12. n. 

2 e. 

6t e. 



Remarks on Ihe Weather. 



21 6 3 
21 6 6 

21 7 4 



21 6 8 

21 6 4 

21 6 9 

21 7 

21 7 

21 6 5 

21 7 

21 7 2 

21 6 S 

21 6 4 

21 6 9 

21 6 8 

21 6 6 

21 6 1 

21 6 4 

21 7 1 

21 7 

21 6 7 

21 7 

21 7 ^ 

21 7 

21 6 8 

21 7 2 



VOL. VII. 



70 

65 



70 
73 
70 

65 

69 

72 
68 
65 
72 

74 
68 
65 
73 
74 

69 

65 

72 

724 

70 

64 

70 

71 
68 



iCm* 



ditto 
ditto 



SSW 

N W 

SSW 

ditto 
N W 

N 
NbE 

N 

N W 
NNW 



N N E Ditto. 



W 
W 

NNW 

N 

s w 

N'W 
N 
N 
N 

NW 

ditto 



A little thicker kt the horizon, 
with appearance of rain. 

Overcast. 

A little clearer, the clouds come 
from south-west. 

Overcast, especially at €fast and 
north-east, the clouds comin<r 
from the north-west. 

White clouds come from the north- 
east. 

Light white clouds from the south- 
west. 

dlear, except a few clouds from 
the north-east. 

All overcast, aind the sun covered. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto* 
White clouds in the south tod 

eastri 
Ditto.— But a violent wind. 
Clear. 



Ditto. 

White clouds flying throughout the 

the air. 
Clear, but a violent storm of wind. 

Clouds throughout the air. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.— But the sun covered. 

Clouds %ing throughout the air. 

Clouds like a veil cover the sky. 

Flying clouds througlHiut the air, 
especially at nortli. 

Clouds at south south-east and 
south. 

Clouds flying through, all the ho- 
rizon. 
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KROISTBB OF THE fiABOKEtBB 



Months. 


Uomn. 


Barom* 


Th«r. 


Winds. 


R«marica on the Weather. 


FEB. 




o 

• 


' 




• 


6 


^m. 


21 


7 6 634 


N 


Stpall White clouds flying from 














north, the rest clear. 




12 n. 


21 


7 


71 


N 


Scattered clouds. 




2 e. 


21 


6 8 


7li 


NW 


Light clpuds. 




6je. 


21 


7 1 


68 


ditto 


Ditto. 


7 


6f m. 


21 


7 4 


644- 


N 


White clouds at south and south- 
east, towards the horizon. 




12 n. 


21 


7 


73 


NW 


White clouds at east, north, and 
north-east. 




2 e. 


21 


6 5 


74 


N 


Clear. 




6te. 


21 


67 


69i 


N 


Ditto. 


8 


Cim. 


21 


7 2 


66 


NE 


Ditto. 




12 n. 


21 


6 8 


73 


N 


White clouds from the cast, north, 
and south-east. 




2 e. 


21 


6 5 


75 


NW 


Clear. 




6i e. 


21 


7 


70 


NbW 


Clear and cloudless. 


9 


6im. 


21 


7 3 


63 


NbE 


Ditto. 




12 n. 


21 


70 


72 


NW 


White clouds flying in the south 
and east. 




2 e 


21 


6 5 


74. 


ditto 


Ditto. 




6i e. 


21 


7 1 


69i 


ditto 


Clear. 


10 


6f m. 


21 


7 4 


63i 


NNE 


Clear and cloudless. 




12 n. 


21 


6 8 


72 


S W 


Light clouds, like a veil, cover the 


• 












sky. 


11 


12 n 


21 


6 7 


73 


NW 


Clear. 


♦. 


2 e. 


21 


6 5 


75 


ditto 


Ditto. 




6i e. 


21 


66 


70 


N 


Ditto. 


12 


12 0. 


21 


6 7 


72 


S 


Small clouds in the north-east near 


. »» 






^^ • 






the horizon. 


1 


2 e. 


21 


6 5 


75 


w 


White Clouds in the east 




6i e. 


21 


6 8 


70 


N W 


Clear. 


14 


12 n. 


21 


6 8 


72i 


s w 


Large white clouds throughout the 




2 e. 


21 


6 7 


75 


N W 


aif • 
Ditto.* 


15 


6 m. 


21 


6 8 


70 


8 W 


Clear. 




12 n. 


21 


67 


72 


ditto 


Ditto. 


• 


2 e. 


21 


6 5 


76 


W 


White broken clouds at east, the 
rest clear. 


Iff 


6 m. 


21 


7 4 


63i 


N 


Clear. 




12 n. 


21 


6 8 


7H 


N W 


Ditto. 




2 e. 


21 


65 


75 


ditto 


Ditto. 

• 




6 e. 


21 


6 8 


70 \ 


W 


Ditto. 



* The entry of tiie 



l4Uiwastbela8tiniidebyBalagaiu» HedielafewdQrsafter. 



AND TBESMOUETEH IN ABTS9INIA. 



6\ 



Months. 


Houn. 


Barom. 


o 


Winrt-. 


Remarlca on the Weatiter. 




FEB, 




o / // 








17; 


6 m. 


21 7 6 


6S| 


N 


All the horizon is black and co* 
vered with cloucb. 






12 n. 


21 7 


71 


N 


White broken cloifds throjughout 
the ^ir. 






2 e. 


21 6 4 


74 


N 


High white clouds. 






6 e. 


2r 6 2 


69 


N 


Ditto. 




2S 


6 m. 


21 € 4 


70 


N 


Ditto*. 






6 e. 


21 6 8 


70 


NJV 


Ditti). 




26, 


6 m. 


21 7 4 


64 


Clouds at the west and east. 






12 n. 


21 6 8 

4 


73 


If 

f 


A violent storm of wind from the 
scjuthy which lasted five mi* 
nutes. 


. 




6 e. 


21 6 e 


70^ 


N 


Clouds ai^d rain for about three 
quarter^ of an ^our. ^iolent 




« 










tiiunder, the clduds come from 




J 






<» 




the east. 




S7 


6 m. 


21 6 6 


67 

i 


NbE 


It rained ^n the night for about an 
hour and a quarter. 


• 




12 n. 


21 6 5 


7« 


NbW 


Large thick clouds, but l^e sun 




p 


• 


• 


- 




shines. 


• 




6 e. 


21 6 1 


71' 


ditto 


Clouds throughout the air. 




28 


6 m. 


21 $ 4 


69f 


N 


The heavens are covered with a 
'• light veil; it rained' half an hour 
in the night. 






12 n. 


21 6 3 


70{ 


N W 

• 


Ditttj).— Clouds come from north* 
ea^t and south*west. 






6 e 


21 6 1 


71 


N hW 


Clouds all over the sky, but most 
V at south and west. 




MAR. 1 


£ m. 


21 6 5 


75 


N 


A thin veil covers the sky, jbut the 
sun shines through it. 




2 


6 in. 


21 6 4 


64 


N 


Flying clouds in the south. 






12 n. 


21 6 1 


73i 


S 


White flying clouds, the sun is co« 






' 








v^red. 






.6 e. 


?1 6 2 


72 


SE 


Dittp. 




3 


6 m. 


21 6 4 


69i 


E8E 


Cle^. 






12. n. 


21 5 8 


74 


SS W 


Thidc heavy clouds cowr the 






1 » 








wpole air. 






6 e. 


21 5 3 


75i 


W 


Ditto. 




4 


fi m. 


21 S b 


68-} 


SbyE 


It rained two hours in the night. 




5 


6 in. 


21 6 ^ 
1 


65 


N;E 


The^ sky is covered with a light 

«>A1 1 






12. n. 


21 5 8 


79t 


N W 


Veil. 
Ditto. 






6 e. 


21 5 4 


72 


W 


Ditto. 

p 





Si, 



iStEOiSfER Ot THE BABOMETEE 




Remarks on the Weather. 



Thick clouds cover the. air ; it has 

rained about half au hour in the 

night. 
Thick dark clouds, and appearance 

of rain. 
Thick clouds in the south, it has 

rained and hailed about an 

hour. 
Clear. 
Thick douds in the south, but 

clear in the zenith. 
Overcast with thick clouds in the 

south and west, it rained and 

hailed, with thunder and light- 

Thick and flat clouds, with fre- 
quent lightnings 

Clear, but has rained twice in the 
night, half an hour at a time. 

White clouds throughout the air* 

Ditto. 

Clear. 

White thin clouds, very hot in the 

sun. 
Clear. 
White thin clouds throughout the 

air. 
Clear. 

Ditto. .. 

Sky is covered with a thm veil. 
Clear, only small clouds appear in 

the air. 
The sky is covered with a thm 

veil. 

Overcast with thick clouds, which 
come from north-east and south- 
west ; it is likely to rain ; cold 

. and unpleasant. 

Cloudy to the north and warm* 
It rained hard for three quarters 
of an hour immediately after 

noon* 
Cloudy everywhere. 



Al^D THERMOMBTER IN ABYSSINIA. 



S3 



Months. 



Qoors. 



MAR. 

13 



14 



15 



16 



17 



18 



19 



20 



21 



22 



12 n. 
6 e. 

6 HI. 

12 n. 
6 e. 

6 ID. 

12 n. 

6 e, 

6 in* 

12 n. 
6 e. 
6 m. 
12 n. 
a e. 

12 n. 

6 e. 



6 m. 
l2n, 
6 e« 
6 m. 

12 n. 

6 e, 
6 m. 

12 n. 

6 e* 

6 m* 
12 n. 
6 e. 



2 



Bironu 



Ilier. 



2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



/ // 

6 3 

G 

7 
69 

7 
7 5 

6 9 

7 
7 4 



6 

7 
6 
6 

7 
6 



9 


9 
7 
1 

01 



6 3 



7 01 

6 4 

6 3 

7 Ol 

6 6 

6 3 

fi 9 

6 4 



6 8 

6 PI 
6 2 



I 



7Q 
71 

67i 
70 

69i 
66i 

70J 

694 
65i 

75 

69i|N 
56 

77 
71 
65i 

77 



N 

NW 

NbW 

N 

N W 

NbW 

NNW 



73 



674 
76 

724 

77i 

77i 

734i 
704 

754 



6 Q 734 



69 
77 
75 



Winds. 



N 

NNW 



NW 

NW 

N 

N W 

NbW 

NNW 

N W 



ditto 



N 
NW 
ditto 

N 

NbE 

NN 
N 
N W 

ditto 

N 

N 

N W 



II ■ ' 



Remarks on the Weatber. 



Cloudy and cold. 

A thicl^ veil coven the sky, clpuds 

in the horizon to the south. 
Overcast all round. 
Clouds all round, with small drops 

of rain. 
Cloudy everywhere except in the 
. zenith. 
A thin veil covers the sky, faint 

sunshine. 
Cloudy all ro\ind, and a few drops 

of rain. 
Cloudy every-where except in the 

zenith. 
Small white clouds united all over 

head, high wind all night. 
Large white clouds in the cast. 
Cleir. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Cloudy, but the sun sets clear. 
A thin veil covers the sky. 
Light flying clouds, but a clea^ 

sunshine. 
Clear all above, and without 

clouds, but hazy ia the hori^- 

zon. 
Perfectly clear everywhere. 
Cloudy, but sunshine. * 
Clear ^nd serene. 
Clear above, but hazy ip the hori. 

zon at north-east and south. 
Large white ilying clouds, but 

clear sun-shine. 
WlClear and serene. 

A thin veil covers the sky. 
Clear, but large white clouds to 

the south-east. 
Clear above, and hazy in the ho- 
rizon at north-east and south. 
Overcast with small broken clouds. 
Cloudy. 
Clpudy all over, ^nd clos^ 
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fc^ff - ^-- 



MAR* 

23 



24 

27 

28 



29 



30 



6 m. 
12 n. 

6 e. 



12 D. 
6 e, 
6 m. 
6 m, 
12 n. 
5 e. 



6 m. 



12 n. 



2in. 



21 
21 

21 



21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 



6 9 70J N 



4je. 



7 
6 4 



7 6 



1 3 
7 
2 




Remaflts on ttte Weathier 



Mtt 






73iNNW 



73i 



76 
75 



ditto 



ditto 
ditto 



21 4 



21 11 9 



20 11 5 



20 11 6 



5ie. 
6 e. 



20 11 5 

21 11 5 
21 



6 m. 

8 m. 



70]t ^i^^ 
70i 

76i 

7H 



69i 



73J 



75 



7H 



ditto 
S 

NE 



S£ 



£ 



21 

21 



9 

1 



7^i\ 
72 

68|| 



67i 
691 



[[lloudy^ especially at south, close. 
Large heavy white clouds, and 

close. 
Cloudy to the south, a violent 

shower of hail and raih which 

lasted 18 minutes. 
Cloudy ^hd .warm. 
Ditto. 

Cloudy and closfe. 
Ditto. Heavy towaids the south. 
Sunshine, with laige wlnt^ clouds. 
Rains, overcast with dark clouds. 

The first vi(4ent lighthing and 

thunder, 
ditto |A11 overcast, heavy and dark 

clouds come from west, loud 

thunder in tU^ nig^t. 
Cloudy and .close, wind varying to 

south, clouds come from north- 
west and west. 
A violent blast, which lasted a 

few miniites. Loud thtinder in 

the zenith and dbuth, clouds, 

with rain, drive from east and 

ftouth-west. 
It nas rained till now and cleared, 

with the wind at north-eiist, 

thunder and cloudy, still iii 

the ^outh, clouds drive from 

north-west. 
Clear sunshine, clouds fly ^ilriftly 

from west. 
Li^tning, clouds froni west and 

north, close. 
It has iliuiidered, lightetaed, and 

rained violently aU night; clouds 

from West anfd east fly moderate* 

ly. 
Constant hea^ rain, clouds fly 

all rolind. 
It has ceased raining, with wind 

at north varying to ^oHh-west* 



NE 



E 

N E 
'ditto 



£ 
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Months* 



Hofirs. 



MAR. 

30 
31 



AFSIL 
1 



12 n. 

6 m. 
12 n. 

6 e. 

6 m. 
12 n. 

31 n. 



Barom. Tber. 



6 e. 
6 in* 

12 n. 
6 e. 

6 m. 

19 n. 

6 e. 
6 m. 

12 n. 

6 €• 



6 m. 

12 m 






• / // 

21 5 

21 O 

21 7 

21 4 

21 1 e 

21 5 

21 



o 
74j 

671 

71 

70JI 



Winds. 



Remarks on the Wither. 

a w I I H I n il ^1 



m^ 



21 3 



21 1 66i 



68| £ 



724 
72i 



71 



a 



21 9 

21 4 

21 1 

21 9 

21 5 

21 4 

21 1 5 

21 8 

21 8 



69i 

67i 

72 



S 
NW 

NbE 

NN W 



NE 
NNE 



ditto 

N 



N N H 
ditto 
ditto 



72i SSE va 

ryingto 
NNE 
70f N N E 
67 NE 

73f 



Heavy white clouds fropn north- 
westy faint sunshine. 

Cl(»udy, the clouds . ceme from 
north-west, faiht sunshine. 

Cloudy all round, clouds come 
from north, dark in the east. 

Cloudy, the clouds come from 
north and south-easU 

Faint sunshine with a light veil 
over the sky. 

Cloudy and dark, stormy-like to 
the south. 

A violent shower of hail which 
lasted nine minutes, aod clear- 
ed with wind at north north- 
east. 

Cloudy and close, dark and stor- 
my-like to south. 

Clear sunshine, with large white 
clouds, lightning and rain all 
the night. 
N W iCloudy all over. 

Cloudy in most parts, which fly 
swiftly from east and west. 

Cloudy to the ftoutb asid dark^ 
clear to the northward. 

Cloudy, they cross from west and 
east. 

Rain and cloudy all oyer. 



21 
21 4 



N b W 
var. to 

N N El 
N 



Cloudy throughout. 

Ckar and serene everywhere, no 

rain last night. 
Cloudy, the clouds drive from east 

and west. 



71| 



69i NEbE 



73 



NW 



Cloudy, \^ith a violent high wind, 
clouds cross the zenith swiftly 
from west. 

Hi^ wind, but clear. 

Large white cloUds, but clear sun* 
shine. 
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Months* 




Remaiks on the Weather. 



I Heavy rain, thunder in the south, 
clouds from east and west. 
,It is all overcast, and thunders 
in the zenith; it has rained 
tiir now, there has been a 
strong wind which lasted 25 mi- 
nutes. 
Clear, with a few clouds in the 
horizon at north and south. 
68^NEb£|Cloudy, high white clouds cool 

and fresh. 
Cloudy, dark and rainy-like in the 

south. 
Large clouds chiefly to the north, 

and close. 
Clouds with small rain. 



11 



26 



6 e. 

6 m, 



12 n. 

6 e. 

6 m. 

12 n. 



21 1 3 



21 1 4 



21 1 
21 1 






21 
|21 



1 



6n 

72i 



N 
NE 



I 4 67 



73 



WSW 

N 

NE 
SE 



High light white clouds close and 
warm. 

Dappled sky, and f^nt sun- 
shine. 

It has thundered all day, but no 
rain. 

Varying to east and north, dark 
and stormy-like all round. 

Cloudy all over, it rained in the 
night one hour. 

Faint sun-shine, with some high 
white clouds ; it rained half an 
hour in the night, and thun- 
dered. 

Cloudy andstormy-like, dark clouds 
fly from E. to W. 

Faint sun-shine, with some high 
white clouds, it rained a lit- 
tle. 

Heavy white clouds* 

Close clouds flying from east and 
west. 

Sun-shine and cloudy by turns. 

Sun-shine, but faint large white 
clouds* 
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Remarks on the Weatiier. 



p*» 



3 



4> 



6 m. 
6 e. 
6 m. 

12 n. 
6 e. 
6 m. 

12 11. 
6 e. 

6 m. 

12 n. 

6 e. 



21 J 6 
21 9 



21 1 1 



21 
21 
21 

21 
21 

21 

21 

21 











1 
1 





NE 
SSE 

N 



N 
N 
N 
NW 
N 

NE 
ditto 

N 

N N E 

N E 



7 
7 

.7 



63 

78 
75 



78 

74ii 

63 

77 

75^ 



69 
7S 



75 



N E Clear and serene. 
N High'windy and clouds from north* 
east. 
Clear, but cold and windy. 
Cloudy, and dark both in the 

south and west. 
High wind since noon. 
N N E Cloudy, windy, and stormy like, 
it begins to rain. 
Cloudy to the so«th and north. 
Wind cold bleak, but clear. 
Cloudy, it rained in the night. 
Cloudy and windy. 
High wind, bleak and cool, cloudy 

in the south. 
Cloudy and heavy to the sou|h. 
Rain, heavy and dark clouds to 

the west. 
Heavy rain, with intervals* 
Cloi^dy in the west. 
Cloudy all over, it thunders in the 
south. 
S E Cloudy, aQd like to rain, the clouds 

come from north-east. 
N W Cloudy and heavy in south and 

west, 
ditto All overcast, cloudy in north- 
east, it rained hard in the 
night. 
N N E Cloudy, but hot like rain. 
N E Cloudy all over head, but high, 
ditto Clear and serene, but hazy in the 

horizon to the S. 
N W jClear, and without clouds, 
ditto All overcast, it lightens violent- 
ly. 
N E Clear, and serene, it rained a few 

drops ip the night. 
N W Clear, a few white clouds come 

swiftly from east, 
fiitto Cloudy and dark in the south, 
clouds come from ijouth^ist 
and south*west, ' 

I 



M 
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Months. 


Honn. 


Barom. 


fher. 


\niidt. 


Reratrkfl on the Wmibm* 











/ // 









MAY 
















6 


6 


m. 


21 


1 9 


65 


NE 


Heav^ doeds in the south. 




12 


n. 


21 


8 


79 


NW 


All overcast, clouds come from 
south-east and east 




6 


e. 


21 


8 


70 


SE 


It has rained vIolenCly since three, 
overcast all round. 


7 


6 


m. 


41 


1 9 


59 


E 


Clear, though there are still 
clouds to the south ; it rained 
heavily in the night, wind va- 
rying all round from south to 
north. 




12 


n. 


21 


1 2 


74 


NW 


Cloudy to windward and to S* E. 
clouds fly rapidly different 
ways, btit chieAy from south- 
west. 




6 


c. 


21 


1 4 


7lf 


ditto 


Cloudy and warm, l^eavy to 
















the south, lightning und small 

ram 


8 


6 


m. 


21 


1 


6H 


N 


JtiJii* 

Clear and pleasant lig^t, white 
clouds from east. 




12 


n. 


21 


5 


73 


NE 


Cloudy, clouds fly frdm north- 
west, north-eastf south-west, and 
south. 




G 


c. 


21 


6 


72i 


ditto 


Small rain, wind varying to south- 
east, south south-east, dark in 






























the south. 


10 


6fm. 


21 


1 7 


62 


ENE 


Clear sun-shine, a few thin clouds 
















te the east. 




12 


n. 


21 


1 


78 


NE 


Light clouds in the soutti*east. 




6 


e. 


21 


1 7 


70i 


ditto 


rhin narrow streaks of ^ed clouds, 
to the W. 


11 


6 


m. 


21 


1 7 


6li 


NW 


Clear everywhere, and warm. 




12 


n. 


21 


1 


7* 


NbW 


\ heavy cloud rises in the south, 


• 












, 


light clouds ajt N. W. 




6 


€• 


21 


1 


71i 


NW 


[t has rained smaH i^in by inter- 














, 


vals, but is very (}ark. 


14 


6 


m. 


21 


1 4 


63 


ditto 


Cloudy everywhere b^t in the 












■ 




zenith. 


• 


12 


n. 


21 


5 


74 


ditto 


Overcist clouds, come slowly from 












1 




south and north.* . 




6 


e. 


21 


6 


66 


•NE 


Clear, only a few light clouds tp 
l^e 60ulli. 


15 

• 


6 


m. 


21 


1 


66 


NE 


Ditto. 

« 
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Montfai. 



HAY 

15 



Hoiin< 



16 



Id 



21 



6 e. 



6 m. 



Barom* 



Tber. 



21 



21 



21 



12 n. 21 



6 e. 

6 m. 

12 n. 
6 m. 

Ilk D. 
6 e. 



22 6 m. 
12 n. 



21 
21 

21 
21 

21 
21 

21 
21 



23 



25 



6 e. 

6 m. 

12 n. 
6 e. 
6 m. 



21 
21 

21 
21 
21 



26 



12 n. 
6 e. 

6 m. 

12 n. 

6 e* 



21 

21 

21 
21 
21 



// / 

5 

07 

1 
4 



1 6 



1 7 



1 1 

1 7 
1 



Winds. 



78 

63 

74 

63 

72 
62 



ReibarkB on tfce Weather. 



1 73 



73 

62 
76 



1 

1 

1 2 

1 3 

1 6 



74 

61 

73 
67 
63 



3 
4 

8 
5 
10 



75 
70 

62 
73 
72 



NW Cl<j|udy in the scjuth ani north, 

I but the zenith clear. 
S W poud^ all r<nmd, and likely to 

i^in ; close and i^ arm. 
K £ Clear, bijight sun-ihine, 
S W Cloudy abd dark to the south and 

I ikorth-west. 
E S £ CloBdy, U has rauiieii a few drops. 
N W Clear, unlebS iit the south-east a 

ftw cl6uds. 
S i^ £ High i^bite clouds, but ti6 rain. 
N £ Clear, .with a few white clouds to 
t^e north and east. 
N b W Ditlx>.-^They s«ei^ statioiiary. 
NWbW Cloudy, it lightens ; thunders hea« 
iily ia the ^outjh, 
N W Cle^r and serene, but warm. 
W A small black cloud asceiids from 
the edst, turnifig round like a 
wheel upon its axis, quicker as 
it approaches the zenith. 
S £ Heavy 4nd clou^^ ; it. lightens 

greatly. 
NW Large heavy white clouds all 

round, 
ditto Icioudy and bleak, 
ditto Cloudy and close, 
ditto borne heavy white clouds to the 
south-east and east, they fly 
swiftly, and turn as a wheel as 
before; at 10 o'clock heavy 
clouds, 
ditto Cloudy, the sun covered, dark in 

the north- west. 
N vary- It began to rain, thunder and 
ing to lighten, about three, and so con« 
£ and S tinues dark everywhere. 

N It has rained heavily all night, the 
sun at times overcast. 
N W Cloudy, it has rained several times 
this forenoon. 
NWTa-It has rained heavily since two, 
ryingto| dark and cloudy; when the 
S 
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Months. 



MAY 



?9 



Hours. 



30 



31 



6 m. 



12 n. 

6 e. 

6 m. 

12 n. 
6 e. 

6 m. 



12 n. 



6 e. 



Barom. 



/ // 



21 1 4 



21 X 6 

21 1 4 

21 1 7 

21' 1 4 

21 1 6 

21 1 6 



21 1 



21 1 4 



Ther. 



65 



75 

70* 
64, 

75 
70i 

6li 



73 



70 



«»«r 



Winds. 



N 



NW 

NE 
ditto 

ditto 

ENE 

NE 



NW 



N 



Remarks on tbe Weather, 



wind comes south, it: falls calm, 

and then is the heaviest rains* 
High white large clouds to the 

west and east; it rained all 

night. 
Large white clouds all round the 

horizon. 
Ditto. 
Cloudy to the south, but the sun 

clear and pleasant. 
Cloudy, 
Cloudy in the south, but clear 

everywhere else. 
Clouds very high, tJiey come 

from the east towards the ze« 

uith. 
Cloudy all round, clouds ^ross. 

ing from south and east, and 

north-west. 
It has rained a few drops, an^ 

thundered. 



APPENDIX 

TO 

Books vii. and viii- 



No. 1 

Abstract of the History of Abyssinia from May 20^A 
1770i till the end of June 1770, made from the 
Narrative fouHd in Mr Bruce* s Journal. 



Mr Bruce came to Gondar on February 15th 1770 
He staid in 'the Mahometan town till Ras Michael, about 
the Sd or 4th of March, gave him a house belonging to 
Ayto M^tch Adigo, 100 paces W. of Kedus Michael 
Church in Gondar^ He left Gondar on the 4th of April 
1770 for Emfras, and arrived there on the 5th, at nide in the 
forenoon. He dwelt there in a bouse belonging to Gusho, 
governor of Amhara^ till near the middle of May, wh^ he 
met the king at Laingu6 on his expedition. The journal 
says that the king had with him there only about 1200 
horse and 3000 foot^ the rest were muleteers, women, and 



* The books in which thi» narrative ib found are mmutely described 
in the list of journals insi^ed in Volume I. of this a^d the former edition, 
immeciiately after the life. S^e remarks in that list on No. L of the 
journals, and No. V* of the pocket-books. In forming this abstract, t 
have used Blr Brttce> own words, and only omitted expletive phrases rn 
his account. 
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children ; and that there was a prodigious number of wo^ 
men. 

Mr Bruce returned from Lamgu6 to his house at Emfras^ 
which he left on the 18th of May, and travelled towards Da- 
ra, on his road towards the Nile. On Sunday 20th he was 
robbed ; of which see t|ie account by himself in Volume V. 
in the end of No. I. of the Appendix to Books IV. V • and 
VI. of the Travels. 

On the 20th, it appears from that account, that Adigo, 
Netcho and he retreated to Karoota* I have not observed 
in the journal any record of how he was employed till the 2d 
of June. The printed account is before the reader in Vol. V. 
Book V. chap. 5th and 6th* His company returned towards 
Gondar, and entered the isle of Mitraha near it, about the last 
day of May. In the journal by himself there is a single en- 
try, not connected with the rest,. as follows : 

'* Ras Michael passed the Abay at Derra. The Monday 
(Monday, May 28th 1770) after his defeat at Limjour, he 
remained a little space from the field of battle for the night ; 
tties the next ^igbt (Tuesday 29th), at Gonzata, then at Mes- 
calaxos, then Saroccha, from thence to the river Derma 
(June 1st), thence in the morning (Saturday 2d June), to 
Gondar." 

At this date Mr Bruce's historical narrative begins with 
this title, " The Retreat of Michael and the Tigre. 

'* The 2d we returned to Gondar, having rested two days 
at Mitraha, a small island at 1^ miles from the shore ; the 
church is large and in the middle of the island, which is oc- 
cupied by monks, though many people have houses in it, to 
which they fly in time of danger, and the grandees send their 
gold to be hid under ground m the churches. In the church 
are the bodies of their kings, from Macuffa (Bacuffa), to 
Fasil. Their bodies are perfectly entire, white, and hard, 
and light, rattling in th^r chest. No embalming or prepa* 
ration is used. They shew in particular Yasou Tallak, or 
the^reat. His skin is white like jparchment. He was kil- 
led by his son, Tecia Hamianout. Here we left our qua* 
drant. There may be about 150 houses, all single. 

" On the 3d June, the Ras eq^ered (Goiidar), having 
ipaxc^ed wuh the utni6s>t expedition since Tjbursday. That 
4ay se'enn^ht it wiu^ rjesujlvefl .to Mai^c]^ ,tp T}&^- Op^ Tuisa- 
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fky 5th ( June), he gave all he could not carry away to the 
churchy the fruits of 60 years extortion. On Wednesday he 
sent to me to go with him, dUeging the risk of my life ; I 
excused myself, as being plunderedy and that the rest of mj 
things were in Mitraha. His nephew, Guebra Maskal, was 
sent to plunder the hasna (treasures in the palace). He 
means to proceed by forced marches, as is his manner. Oft 
Wednesday he told his dream ; I was present *• I retired 
to Koscam to the queen's house,, who had always sheltered 
me vrith her protection. We feared lest in the anarchy some 
riot of naonks, or robbery might happen. Michael on Thurs* 
day (June 7th), took the crown and the young king, and 
marched. The queen took the government on herself ou 
Thursday evening, and on iPriday a sacrifice was made of 
Michael's friends. Lika, Netcho's son^ governor of Wechne^ 
ied. The king's servants deserted him. His sword-bearer 
carried off the sword of state, and he was so far abandoned^ 
for want of mules, as to leave most of the hasna to be stolen 
by the Tigre themselves. About 500 of the Tigre and more 
deserted. The Abuna, on his way from Adoua, was order* 
ed by the Ras to return. On the 9th Gusho and Powussen 
were at Tedda. On the lOth they came in a private manner 
with scarce dOO men, inquiring for the queen at Koscam, and 
then retired. 1 1th June, several of the Greeks waited on 
Gusho, and were well received. On the 12th, I was at 
home. *^rhis day I waited on Gusho, for the first time. The 
Abuna sent a very submissive letter from Woggora, the 
Shum's house, for an escort. The letter was ordered to be 
read to me. Gusho does justice as vizier in his own house^ 
but none has entered Michael's as yet. The chief person 
he seems to be advised by is Aito Ailo. Gusho seized and 
made a slave of Michael's daughter, wife of Guebra Dengbei, 
and mother to the young queen. Idth June,' — Still fear of 
ofiendtn^ Michael. Ayto Metch Adigo made governor of 
Wechn6. This day word brought that Michael was sur- 
rounded ill Waldttbba, and must perish there." 

After this there is no narrative for the rest of June or Ju« 
ly, which is the very rainy season at Gondar. The weather 



* Itiat 8t Mkhael had ordered him to bum Gondar. 
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iournal is regular from the 1st of May till the iTth^ Mrhen 
they marched for Derra. It is interrupted till June 1st, 
Mrhich day they were in Mitraha. It is dien regular till the 
5th of June ; then four days of trouble and anxiety are omit- 
ted. From the '10th June till 15th July it is complete ; 
then ten days are omitted ; from the 526th July to the time 
of travelling to Geesh, it is perfectly regular. Mr Bruce 
had a house both at Gondar and Koscam at this time ; but 
he lived chiefly at Gondar. The narrative begins again a» 
below: 

'< On the 10th August (1770), the queen wds informed 
of Zor Woldo^ a Tolumo Galla, one of the murderers of 
Joas, the king. On the 13th he was brought before her. 
The queen ordered me to stay and hear the examination. 
The king (Socinios), came about 12 o'clock. The queen 
sat in the alcove at top of the room, the king on a sofa 
on her right hand, but not in the line with it. On the queen's 
left sat Abba Sal^nia, on a chair which he brought with him, 
equal in height to the king's sofa. He was oppoMte to the 
king. His dress was a flowing silk bumoose, and white tur- 
ban and veil over it, hanging loose behind on his shoulders. 
The Itchegu6, who was present, wore a black burnoose, with 
gold frogs* The doors were all shut. The criminal was 
held by two men ; he was not in irons^ He confessed that 
be was concerned in the murder, and that he- held the candle 
till his master Shalaka Becro^ and the sons of Lika Netc|io, 
and Nebrit Tecia, killed the king. He contradicted himself 
often, and was allowed to rest to recollect himself. All the- 
great men oflered to take an oath under a curse, in the hand» 
of the Itchegu^ and Acabsaat, to prosecute Ras Michael and 
the murderers to the last. Then the prisoner was called, and 
after close examination by the king, and offers of mercy, he 
confessed that when they attempted to put the cord about 
the king's neck to strangle him, be resisted, and, being strong 
and young, shewed a disposition to defend himself, when he, 
Zor Woldo, struck him the first blow over the head with a 
bludgeon, after which he was strangled by the rest, and car- 
ried to Kedus Raphael^ where he was buried a little within 
the door of the church-yard. When carried there he shewed 
where the body lay, very shallowly covered with earth ; the 
arm was the first .part that presented itself, on which was a 
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dkjjnd of cartouche the Abesbwear on their aroii to guard tjieia 
from evil : By this it y/ss known that it was the king, and 
the body covered and a tent placed over it/ being the lent of 
the Madonna, to be raised up the pascha day, Tuesday ^ist. 
Being again brpught into the king's presepcei he declared that 
his reward was to be a village near ^chelga, three ounces of 
gold, the ambar werjk, or gold ruigs yforjn by the kings on 
their ancles, each 10 oz. weight, with all the king's apparel 
then on him. His death was therepn decreed. He then 
told how a council was held, at which were ^ebrit Tecla 
and his sons, Sh^aka Becro, Lika Netcho, and his sons, 
Betolou, a brother of Ayto Aylo, the queen's councillor, 
once a Licaonte or Cadi, whose father, Tecla Girgis, was 
banged for Uezeki^, the U3urper |n the minority of yasou^ 
Armaxikoss shum of iioscam church, and Gusho of Amha : 
ra. These three last be s^id advised Ras Michael, ^d the 
others undertook to execute. Aito Alio was declared conr 
scions of this. Th|9 prisoner was commanded to be taken 
out iand hanged on the Djaira or Werka tree, before the Ipng'^ 
gate, and baste was comiu^nded, in orde;- to siifle the guilt 
of Aylo, her counsellor, who, though his father had been ex* 
i^cuted for treason, had had bis estates restored, and was the 
richest private person in Abyssinia. He had been converted 
by Father Antonio, a Franciscan, in 1751, and would accept 
no places or posts* He was the queen's counsellor, this was 
the cause why he was spared, and Gusho had married Wei- 
leta Israel, the queen s daughter. 

*^ Zor Woldo died with thp g^eate^ nonchalance* Hp 
declaried, as counsellors of tt^e king's death, Armaxicoss of 
Koscam, who absconded, one Nohoudie at Koscam, l«ika Fa- 
sil, a JUicaonte, and rich, and Lika Pedro, but chiedy Woldp 
Hawaryat, who had come from Tigr^^ with a threateuitig 
message to the queen, saying, * Why will you make a king 
who can only reigu two months.' 

''Zor Woldo was apprehended pn the 13th. He had for- 

I;ot the place where Joas was buried, till it was shewn by a 
ame caloyeros (monk) keeper of the gate, who said that the 
Saturday after Pasqua* they brought in the body. They 



* Joas Mras murdered (ori as the chronicle says, died of sickn^V ^ 
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liad left the foot uncovered in their haste, he put earth on it 
and hindered the opening of that place by others. Having 
beiird that the kings death was decreed, he doubted not that 
it was the king. Zor Woldo never confessed himself the 
mnrderer, hot told, when the sons of Netcho and Shalaka 
Becro endeavoured to put the noose about the king's neck 
he resisted, till he (Woldo) cut him over the head with a 
large crooked knife they usually wear, then sat on him till he 
was strangled. Woldo was first detected to be one of the 
murderers, from an expression of his wife, who, in a differ- 
ence with her husband, in a fit of passion, cried out, * Will 
you kill me as you did the king.' At the chufcbtyard they 
only uncovered the arm, and saw the blood-stained cartouche. 
He said tlie king demanded them earnestly to save bis life; 
said he would turn monk; or that they might sell him into 
India, or any Christian state, declanng himself innocent of 
any provocation.** 

The next narrative in the common-place book begins De* 
cember Sd, 1770, when the return of Michael was believed. 
The journal of the excursion to Saccala, and the head of the 
Abawi, on which they set out from Gondar, Sunday, 26th 
October 1770, arrived at Gheesh Nov. 4th, and returned 
to Gondar, Monday, 19U1 Nov. was regularly kept by Bain* 
gam, and a narrative corresponding to it is found in the 
common-place books. The printed account agrees with 
these in every date and local description. A specimen of 
Balugani's Journal is civen in Vol. V. in No. I. of the Ap« 
]>eiidix to Books IV. V. and VI. of the Travels. Hie con* 
tiuuation of the public history begins Dec. $d. 

** Dec. 3d, 1770.— The town (Gondar), begfais to be 
Areatenad with a fomine. 4th, Fasil is at Sarocca : Con- 
fusion in the town. Thie kin^ (Socinios), went to the Abu- 
tta's house. 5th Dec. A Divan held, and the kmg and 
queen (It^h6), are reconciled to one another. 6ib, Ac- 
counts of a battle fought by Aylo. 7th. — Wondy Powussen 
and Kasmati Ayabdar, had an audience ot the queen. The 
former had fiOOO horse and 3000 foot, the latter had 500 



midnight, on Sunday, 8th Giabofc 7861, May U, 17699 K S. Bncha 
wwQntkasdikA|inl. 
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horse and 1000 foot. Suad^y^ dth, Zena l^oldo of Go* 
jam, entered JBegemder. lOtfa^ Pecamped Powussen and 
Ayabdar home. Abd^el-geleel arrived. Confu threatened 
for this, who was Abd-el-geleers ma;ster« I'he sister of this 
Confu is married to the king (SocinioA). jlSth, The king 
went to the Abuna's house (a place of r^efuge) a second time. 
The queen scolded him. Wednesday » I9^t The queen 
went to Koscam :ivbile the king was gallppmg his horse, she 
said, ' It is for a boy like that, that I have bjrought my life, 
and all of you into danger.' At Koscam the king called for 
bread and aquavitae, though it was the time of ien.t, and gal- 
loping his horse about the queen, said, ' What pod intends 
to do with me 1 know not, but what men intend to do I 
am very well informed here in Gondar.' 24th *, Dec.— - 
Sanud, son of the queen's brother, made Has. News of 
Michael came this day ; great confusion in the town, and 
flight to the lake Ts^na. Oh the !29tb the queen sent express 
to GushO and Aylo of Gojam, to come and take her ofly 
The king was intoxicated. His Mahometans plundered the 
town. Fasil was at Ibaba : Coque Abou Barea, said to be 
beaten in Kuara. The magicians bad advised the queen thajt 
Michael would never come from Haramat, so until the Idth 
Dec. when word came that he had passed the Tacazze, she 
was not alarmed. On the 18tb, Powussen and Aylo came 
to take her away. On fhe 19th I took my leave, and staid 
the toth, (list, and 22d, at Kuscam. All Goudar a desert ; 
The Kuaragna mud all fl.ed : But no disorder. Several pri* 
soners were brought in by Aylo, sou of Shiiti (Esbte is so 
pronounced). 0n the 22d, Cofffu and his Arab$ entered 
Gondar. On the 24th, entered Kas Michael with great brur 
tality. The Acabsaat and others executed. 27 th, Still on 
the tree. SOth, Ayto Aylo, son pf Kasmati Shitti, in pror 
claimed governor of B^emder, Deress Wund son of Kas* 
inati Sanod had beaten Koq Abou Barea out pf Kuafa/ 

The narrative stops throughout January. 

** Now the 5th of February, the king (Tecla^haiminout)^ 
k in bis palate in great privacy. No miry (tribute or reve 



^ TIm Mth and S9tii m the MS. are slips of the pen for U sad 19| 
as is evident from the aarratiye. 
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nue), paid at all, but 100 loaves bread and an ox sent daily. 
9th Feb. Ajto Metch Adigo, the queen^s governor of 
Wechn6, proclaimed a traitor. I5th, The enemy plunder 
Tangouri : Sanud of Walcait, and Ayto Aylo of Tsegadi de- 
tached. Ayto Engedain, son of Kasmati Shitti, comes in. 
Feb. 15th, Messengers sent to administer the oath of peace 
for Fasil between him and the king and Ras Michael: on 
him depends the fate of Michael. Sunday, 23, Ayto, Mrho 
did not come in tilt after the Ras was taken. £Blh^ W^ 
dread fire to the town ; the enemy advance. All declare 
they have nothing against the king, biit agaipst Michael. 

*^ Wednesday IStH Murch 177 ly the Ras, King, and Abuna 
march out at'Tedda. 14tb, 1 was with the kmg; he faa^ 
about or rather more than 4000 men ; and in rather less Gon« 
fusion than ih their armies. ' The right was attacked by Mait* 
sha under Fasil Woldo, and by Amhara along with Wodaj 
Asahel. They fought bravely till two and a-half afternoon. 
The Abuna thundered curses on the enemy. About 90Q 
royalists killed. The enemy have 112000 foot and 4000 horse 
at Correva. ' Great oversight they commit in not cutting us 
off from Gondar. 15th andlOth no fighting. Stench be^ 
gins to be intolerable in the camp. Sunday 17lh, we are 
much more straitened as beiikg beat back from a hill by the 
Begemder horse in ftont. On Tuesday 19th, two of our 
parties are cut to pieces, and one is forced back ; oar water 
become quite bad. Ayto Engedan and Koq Abou Barea 
on Wedniesday 20th join them with 4000 men. All Dem- 
bea burnt. ^ 400 of their troops' horse. On 21st, a detacb- 
inent of Kefla Yasous's men, about 200 in number, joined us. 
On Friday £2d, the Rjow Galla cut off our communication 
with Gondar, so we ar)e how quite besieged, and invested oq 
three sides, having the means of escape on{y towards the 
ihountains. Sunday 24th, I requested leave of the king to 
return tb Gondat, as the army seemed to be on the point of 
perishing, which he refused, allegii^ the danger of such a 
journey, and advising me to bring my tent nearer fais or 
that of the Abuna. I chose the former, and pitched my tent 
near the king's on a higher place more free from stench. The 
king and Abuna were strictly guarded, as both were supposed 
to be in intelligence with the enemy, but I the Ras's strangtif 
was allowed perfect liberty. This night we beard that 
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torches, we^e intercepted which indicated a decampmeDt by 
night. On this morning eight torches and some green-peas were 
sentfroni Gusho, desiring the Ras either to fight or decamp 
by night. .He was playing at drafts, but ordered his men to 
descend. I got leave from the kmg to see this battle. An 
ofBcer, much my friend, with eight horse and about \6 
lances with my servants went down to the borders of the 
pbin where we saw all distinctly. The two Biltetana-gue- 
tas descended and were met by about 12000 or more horse. 
They placed thdr muskets alternately with lances and shields. 
The most were placed in two lines. There were many 
bodies or crowds of the horse ot the enemy and foot among 
them without plan. The enemy were all in distinct bodies 
and attacked^ killing, treading down, and then retreating. 
Our army was still assailed by new bodies of refreshed 
troops, it formed a circle. The Tigr6 stood firm, till 
night. Wodaj Asahel and Aylo £ngedau reinam ; the first 
attacked five times, the last three. While engaged, a great 
smoke seen at a distance. We apprehend that the town is 
on fire, i went to the Ras's tent, and found him uncon- 
cerned: The bloody trophies were thrown before him. 
The Ras had seen i^U although his head was rarely lifted from 
.the game. Konfu, Sanud and Ailo had been defeated we. 
heard near Koscam, on Sunday 24th and taken. The run* 
aways entered the town and fell to plundering, murder, and 
every excess. A fight commenced between the townsmen 
and the enemy, and these had fired tlie town : The enemy 
was expected at Abba Samuel : very alarming news to 
me, as alt my drawings were in Gondar. On the Monday, 
we heard the loss of the king's army amounted to about 1800 
men, and that of the enemy nearly as many. Messengers 
arrived this day from them, coming to bury the dead : it was 
refused; the Ras answered^ ' the eagles will bury them.' 
The enemy i^ain marched out, and offered battle, but none 
of the kings army shewed any inclination to descend. The 
enemy, made no other advantage of this than burying the 

frincipal of their dead. All being quiet the rest of the day, 
obtained the ^king's leave to go to Goqdar. The stench 
was grown intolerable, and provisions very scarce. On 
M6nday 25th, at night, having struck my tent and loaded it 
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on muksj \vith my servants on liorseback, I set out, taking the 
road through the mountains^ and about one in the mommg 
rested on a small {nece of plain ground on the banks 
of the Mugetch) having often been nearly lost in the 
precipices and holes of which that country is foil. About a 
mile to our left, we saw fires, and heard a noise as of nen : 
It was those of Woggara, Acala Mariambarea marching to* 
wards Dembea to join Heraklis and Samuel Mammo. We 
made little stay faere> and arrived at Gondar about four in the 
morning, where I had the satisfaction to find my bouse safe. 
£arly that morning the enemy, joined by those of Wo^gara, 
marched towards Azazo and through Derabea to jom the 
rebels at Correva. Wednesday £7th (March) the Has 1^ 
Sarbraxa and marched towards Belessen. Famine expected. 
He was obliged to encamp at Wingussa oii tbe steep side of 
a hill. The enemy's horse of Begemder followed him. 
Tliat night 200 Lasta musqueteers deserted to Gusho. 
SOih, the Ras ordered the villages at Mariam-ocha to be 
burnt ; which had a bad effect ; as also three churches. On 
31 St Tesfos of Samen and all Woggora^ 9O0 horse and 
600 rausquets, and 60()0 lances, joined the enemy. On the 
Ist April Gusho sent the Ejou (Galla) to intercept a caravan 
of provisions going to die camp and to threaten Goodar with 
fire if more sent. The monks of Waldubba try to make 
peace between the king and the rebels. They are refused 
unless Michael return to Tigre and ceaae to govern the king. 
On the 4th he intercepted the whole baggage of Tesfos go- 
ing to jom Gusho. Guebra Mascal a Tigre is sent by 
Michael towards Gusho to lore him off to attadc Michael 
well prepared to receive him, and so save Kefla Yasous. 
On the 12th Kefla Yasous foraged 500 oxen. On die ISth 
the country people attacked the soldiers while foraging, and 
killed 700 men and took 100 nrasquets. On the 14th a ca- 
ravan of provisions was intercepted, and 400 people taken 
and killed on the ^*^^** (a chasm in the nairative here) Becro, 
two of die late king's murderers, and Ayto Tesfos, a prin- 
cipal man, taken prisoner. On the othei* side, no person of 
note killed*. The @Oth £ 1st and I22d nothing reBMrkabI«^ 



* There seems to have been a battle between the 14th and 19th or on 
the 19th. Tesfos was not the rebdi of that name. 
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occurred. On the 93d Gowedii Kasm&ti Aylo of Begem* 

(kr's fitauraris> went over to the enemy : the army on the 

point of perishing ; the king havii^ ate only roasted peas 

for three dayst : all communication with the town knocked 

up. It was resolved to retreat, and if possible to gam the 

town, and midnight vms the hour fixed on to reach it. But 

so e^er was the army to leave this quarter that as soon as it 

was dark they forced the Ras and leaders to decamp. Shitti 

iVyloy named to the province of Begenider, set fire to his teat 

as a signali apd fled to bis uncle Gusho, taking the Abuna 

along with him a prisooer. An account here of the hill, the 

mules and horse that fell, and the confusion. The king 

and Ras were in front and I with them. We had not gone » 

* mile till Qusho*s fitauraris attacked our rear, but very mo* 

derately. On Monday (m the MS. Tuesday) the £8d April 

the whole army entered Qondar at on^io the morning (Tues-» 

day 23d at one). There was no plundering. At 11 o'clock 

the enemy c^me and encamped on the Angrab and Kaha* 

Their proclamation had effect (their whole aiitiy about 

16000). The first that deserted was Guebra Dengel BtUe- 

tsnagueta of Weled Gabriel of Sin * the Ras's nephew $ 

this was bis chief confident* After him foUowed Guebra 

Maskal his nephew, with ail his fire arms, and one by one 

the rest in number about SOUO. The Ras remained with 

two slaves, bis nephew BiUeuuagueta Teda, and graudson 



* Rs8Micb4slhadbeeAittarriedtoWelIotaGal»ridbywliom 
two eons and a daughter, Welleta Michaely mother of WeUeda Gabriel of 
Sire. His wife seema to have been a daup;hter of the governor of that 
district. Kella Yasoas was originally a chief of Enderta, of which An* 
talow b the capital. Two sons of his were alive when Mr Salty in 18059 
entered Abyasinis» ^e one Ras Weleda Sehmi, pfvjwt Governor of 
Tigre> the other fimetanargueta Menasse. MklUei's pedigree was as 
follows ;*-i. Ayto Robel of Serawe. s. Avto Arim. s. Ay to I«eba9i» 
4. WeUeda Hawaryat. 5. Welleda Hizkias. 6. Ras Michael. He 
died in 178O9 governor of Tigrey and was succeeded by his sonor grand- 
son WeUeda Gabriel^ who was kiUed about the year 1 78S in the 32d 
year of his age. Mr Bruce says that WeUeda Gabriel of Sire was 13 in 
1769».or in the beginning of 1770| consequently he ws9 9^ lo 17S0and st 
in 178S. He governed Tigre eight years. Guebra Maskal succeeded to 
him, but was deposed immediate^ by WeUeda Selasse son of KeUa Ya- 
sotts of Enderta. These curious nicts are from t/k Sslts' excellent joitr- 
nal, in Vol. HI. of Vrc. Valentia's Travels. 
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Welled Gabriel. Plunderers are going about seeking die 
goods of the Tigr6, and this lasts even to this day, Friday 
26th. On Wednesday 24tb, Ras Michael having dressed 
himself as richly as possible, in gold stufis, and having put 
bis house in the best oi^der awaited death ^ith great compo- 
^re. Gusho only was admitted that day, and he questioned* 
him about the kitig's murder, which he deni^. On Thursday 
25th, Nebrit Tecla and his sons, Shalaka Becro and his 
son Hannes i<^ho was Wechne Azaje were pnt to death at 
Dippabye. Nebrit Tecla, Shum of Axum; and keeper of 
the tabfes of the law, first advised the king^s death. Their 
beads were all fixed on the tree and their privy members over 
them. After these executions, Wundy Wusen, at three in the 
evening, carried the Ras prisoner to the camp, after having 
plundered his house, and stripped him naked, only leaving ar 
common cloth about bim^ All this was done without the 
consent of the king, who remained in hi^ house under guard 
of Kasmati Ayabdar, uncertain what was to be done with 
him. The SOtb April, Wundy Wusen went to Begemder, 
leaving Gusho Ras, biit taking Michael along with him, i^ 
discontent*. Wodaj Asahet was slain at Sarbraxa. May 
21st the queen returned. The king was left alone. SociK- 
nios vi^as apprehended, and when questioned how he became 
king gave a bold answer. He was put into the common pri-^ 
son at Taka Grimb till his mother came. On. the 1st of 
June the queen gave me a house at Koscamj which 1 accep* 
ted very willingly.'* 

Mr Bruce after this date resided instantly at Koscam. 
In the rainy months of June, July, and August, he appears 
to have been very retired, Iow«spirited, and m iod^erent 
health. 

The remainder of the Abyssinian history is found in the 
large volume of Journals on two or three pages, and as to 
the proceedmg^ between Gusho as Ras, and the king and 
qiieen, they are the same as in the printed work. On Sun- 



* ^ ^e faite of Michael and the intentioni of Powussen were unknowii 
when Mr Bruce left Abyssinia. We now know from Mr Salt's diligent 
inquiries in 1805, that rowussen dismissed Michael to his province of 
Tigr^, and strengthened himself by that policy. Michael died, tJ» aad 
Casmati of Tigrcin 1780. 
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flftjr €Odi July it ¥^88 resolved to seize the Ras. August Ist^ 
Thursday the Ras was brought prisoner to Gondar. Au- 
l^st 14thy the king shewed himself resolved not to release 
Grusho. September Ist, Ayto Adigah appointed by the Idag 
governor of Amhara ; and Kefla Yasous of Tigrel^. Sun- 
day 15th September, the king totally deserted; Gusho was 
therefore released on the l6th. On the l6tfay Fasti's Gal la 
plunder the palace,, and break the mirrors in it/ On the ^2d 
of September, Powussen came to Koscam*. On Friday ^th 
Septe^Dber, Fasil marched toDamot,and called off with him 
the four bodies of household troops^ so that the king was 
left with not 200 ififin. 

There are no historical notices in the journals for the pe- 
riod during October and November ; nor till the departure 
from Koscam in December 1771* After that the dates are 
completely regular, from leaving Koscam till the arrival at 
Cairo, and the very same as in the printed work. From 
this abstract the confusion of dates in the printed work for 
the period from May 1770 till December 1771 may be rec- 
tified* No cause can be assigned for that confusion except 
the extreme indolence with which Mr Bruce composed hisr 
work, about sixteen years after the events ^hich are the sub- 
ject of it. It could answer no purpose of vanity or interest to 
place the fall of Michael in May rather than in March. Bu( 
in the latter part of his days he s^ems to have viewed the nu- 
merous adverftures of his active life as in a dream, not m tbeir 
natural state as to time and place, but under the pleasmg and 
arbitrary change of memory melting into imagmation. 

By being shut up in Gondar, at a distance from Jidda, he 
became in a sense dependant on the Queen and in debt to 
Ihe Greeks. The king evidently wished to detain him. His 
health was bad all the rainy season from July to September. 
He was confined to bed from the 7th to the r3th of August. 
The journals of this period, and during September and Octo- 
ber, are written with a feeble hand. When Fasil came to- 
wards Gondar and Koscam, as he did on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, they were alarmed by his banditti. Opposite the date 



* This nominadon proved fatal to Kefla Yasous* Michael regained 
his power, and put this brave officer to a cruel de^th.--'See Valenda's 
Travels, Vol. in. p, 178< 
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October fid is this note : ** The inalrutBests all disnioinited 
for fear of the Gaila.'' 

Mr Bruce never seems to hate lived or remained any time 
in the Abuna's house except for a short time, of the date 
April 2£d 1771y when he deposited his mstruments and 
drawings there for fear of plunderers. 

Duhng the greater part of his stay in Habbesh, he lived as 
privately as bis situation admitted. Besides Balugani, who 
died in February 177 ly his principal servants were Michael 
a Greek, who returned with him to £uropei Georgis a Greek, 
and tioliman a Black, who accompanied him to Ka»«el-feeU 
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No. 11. 



Detached Articles from the several Jaurruils and 
Ctymmon-place JBooks^ containing additiofial in'- 
formation respecting Abyssinia •. 



Yasocs Taulack (the Great) subdued Lasta, and obliged 
it to |Miy 1000 ounces of gold per anDum iu tribute. It con* 
tiDuecl to pay till the war be^R^een Mariani Barea and Has* 
l^icfaaely when each pretending to it, it became independent, 
and continues so at this present day, April 1770. 

Hanir is four days journey from Shoa, and seven from Aus» 
sa. It b farther inland, and a plain country. The chief 
has the title of Emir ; and is. frequently at war with Amha 
Yasous in Shoa, who is independent. The people are all 
Mahometans, called Turks by the Abyssinians. 

Gold is found in the Shangalla's country in small lumps, 
if by ibem put into quills, and carried to Damot fair. This, 
at least, was the ancient custom when these barbarians sold 
their goid as necessity required. Since that time they have' 
got scales and weights, nod know, *in general, the valoe.^^ 
The Agowsare the purchasers, and adulterate k with silver; 



* The pangrsphi marked w>th NIB. by the Editon 
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one ouncd to ten of gold, which gives it a very pde co« 
lour. 

N.B. This observation is suflSciently confirmed by the 
irolour of those lidks that still remain of the honorary gold 
thain conferred on Mr ^ruce by the king of Abyssinia. 
These links are of a paler hue than a commlon guinea, rather 
coarsely made, and unpolished. Gold chains, called in Hab- 
besh sunsul^, are a mark of dignity bestowed by the sovereign 
on the most meritorious persons in his army. It is usual to 
give a splendid siiit of clothes at the same time, an Egyp^ 
tian and Persian custom ; vide Genesis, xli. 42, and Esther, 
Viii. 15. 

Wechne, in Belessen, is about 34 or 35 miles, a long 
day*s journey from Emfras. There is paid, to maintain the 
rdyal family on the mountain, 250 ounces gi>ld, and 730 
deaths (this means webs of cotton cloth^ called sbuma). 
This is an old establishment. None are permitted to go up 
but the women carrying water. '^Fhere was formerly a cis- 
tern, but it is now in ruins, and useless. There are n^ar 300 
persons there ; and ail the exiles are allowed to marry. Ba« 
tuffa escaped by help of his sister. 

Extreme unction is uhkndwo in Abyssinia ; that is, the 
anointing with oil. However, when a person is attacked 
with sickness, which threatens death, he often puts on a 
monk's hood, as a token that, in case of recovery, he will a* 
bandon the world, and then receives the last sacrament^ or 
rather he does so before putting it on; and it is generally 
the custom to distribute all his moveables to the churches^ : 
which the priests appropriate. These are .traces of ex- 
treme unction. The great men often renounce the hood, 
and return to their former life. 

N. B. The Abyssinian MS. histories are full of these in- 
stances, in which the great men^ when disappointed in politics, 
retire to Waldubba, or other deserts, to live as monks. The 
distribution of goods and money made by the kings, when sick, 
to the churches, occurs in almost every reign. Before Yasous 
11; died, the Chronicle says, that he had given away every 
thing he had, in this way, except the crown on his head. 
When Joas was proclaimed, the Iteghe his grandmother 
ivished to give a present to the poor, as usual at the b^n- 
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jriag of a reign ; which she could not 4o, pntil one of the 
pobles supplied her with a sum of money. There yi^ere only 
a few derims left in the treasury. 

Alnfi»iman Harvfssts. They first soye barley f rpm thie end 
.of April to the beginning of May, or later ; that is^ tQwards 
the first ratns. This ripens in the rains in Juqe ; arid is car^ 
^'ied off the fields into the house, that it may npt rot. Then 
they sow fitches which likewise ripen in the rains aftey. In 
September they sow wheat, or teff, which i^ ci|t down in 
December; and if they have water, they sow bs^riey, or 
fitches again in January. In Woggora (a very fertile pror 
vince), there is seed* time, and haivest, and plowing, in every 
month in the year; water being easily diverted to tht; 
grounds. The rent paid to the king for the ground is one- 
tenth of what they reap, yet, with all this, they are all poor; 
for a harvest, at a medium, is about twenty after one ; and 
they sometimes, nay, very often, scarce reap the seed. They 
never manure the ground ; and there are great quantities of 
rats, and innumerable ants, that consume their corn at diffe* 
rent, nay, at all periods of its growth. All their five harvests 
do not, in produce, equal one Egyptian one; diid they are at 
five times the labour. In the several villages, living in gene- 
ral iff very miserable ; and, in general, people of consideia- 
tion scarcely know any other diet than teff bread and bouza. 
Whether this teff is black, or white, is the whoip di^erence 
between the diet of master and servant. 

Aby9sinian Dress. The principal part of the dress of the 
natives is a large cotton cloth, ^4 peek (cubits ) in length, and 
one and a half in breadth, with a blue and yellow stripe 
round the bottom of it. This blue is not dyed; but the Su» 
rat blue cloths are unravelled and woven for this purpose; 
and the yellow they dye with s&f, the yellow thistle. The 
best for ordinary wear costs 10 salts, or 1^ pataka, about 6s. 
.^. English. It is called Kuara, as probably coming irom 
that province. They are very beautiful and light. The other 
pieces of dress are breeches, which reach to their mid-thighs ; 
and girt with a white girdle of cloth to the common people ; 
but the better sort have red Indian cotton cloths for breeches; 
and silk, or worsted coloured girdles from the Levant. When 
ihey ride, they oi(^ly hold their stirrups between their great and 
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second toeB. £yen the king rides bare-footed ; tad htimg 
used chiefly to mnlesi they are hr inferior borseineii to the 
Arabs. 

Price of Gold. Gold, at a mediiiniy sells for 10 pataka 
each wakea ; or 10 derims, salti at a medium 8 per pataka. 
The piece (of salt), speaking of it idemtically, is called Kour^- 
man, but in estimation, or such a thiiig costs so many salts, 
they are called Amooli. These are the ordinaty current 
cy for the necessanes of life. For considerable purcha- 
ses, gold is used; and there is great loss in cutting the 
wakea into Herims, at least one in ten. The gold is got by 
Washing the earth in 'water in wooden dishes. The grains, 
that remain behind are put into a quill, melted down, and 
alloyed, probably by the Shangalia ; for it is pale, and is never 
brought to market in its first form, but melted down into 
small rods or ingots. In Joas's time a wakea was valued on* 
ly at 8 patakas. Yasons Tanusb, or the 11. turtied round, 
and reduced the Sennaar Shangalla ; but they are now quite 
independant of Habbesh. Their fair is held at Buri in Da* 
mot. 

Weights and Measures, The wakea (pr ounce), in Abys- 
sinia, is considered as 10 derims, or drams, and 12 ounces 
make a litir, or rotol (pound). At Gondar, the capital of 
all Abyssinia, the wakea is 6 drams, 4Q grains, Troy weight 
English, and divided into 10 drams of 40 grains. The smdl 
money is salt bricks, dug out of the mines at Dancali, near 
the myrrh countiv. ' Every wakea, in ordinary times, gives 
from 72 to 76 salts. In 1760, the wakea was 80 salts, and 
June 15th, 1771, the wakea sold at 34, but there was agreat 
difference in the size of the bricks. These are little or not at 
all liable to waste, as M. Montesquieu supposes. Abyssi'^ 
nian gold at Mocha is 15 or 1 6 patakas when the Sennaar 
gold is !22, because the Agows, Sec. alloy it with silver. 

At Masuah, the current money is the Venetian sequin^ 
the pataka, or queen's dollar^ and half^^llars. For small 
money are used grains of glass, called bQijook, three of whicli 
make a chebir (Vid. Bo(^ V. Chap, ii.) 

Com sold at Masuah for four |Mitakas the ardep, whic^ 
contains about 24 measures of the country. ' Coffee, six n^ 
tol per pataka, sometimes ten, or even 15 rotol. Honey, 
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four Cuba for a pataka^ each cuba about two rotol, or some* 
nvhat less. Butter/ 20 rotol, for 1^ pataka, and Si barf. Ci* 
yittf ]| pataka the wakea. Wax, 4 patt. the faranzola. Ele- 
phants teeth, SSrotol for 18 patt. Water, Ij paras the 
amailest jar, and 3 paras the largest. Ab^fssinian gold dust, 
15 patt^per wakea, at Mocha. Dora, 12 measures for a pa- 
taka. The Venetian sequin goes for 2^ patakas. 

The Abyssinian gram measure is the ardeb, which, at Gon« 
dar, contains 10 measures, called Madega, each equal to 12 
ounces, Cairo weight. An ardeb of grain cost 2 derinis, or 
2 patakas ; an ardeb of teff, the same ; 6 or 3 ardeb of tocus- 
so pay an ounce (wakea) of gold, or 10 derims. 

Servants Wages at Gondar *. At Goudar a maid-servant 
receives 15 salts per annum, and is fed in the house. A 
man-servant b paid 4 pataka yearly, which correspond to ^ 

four wakea, or ounces of gold, Abyssmian weight, and re* 
ceives besides two loaves, or cakes of teff, for his support 
daily. If his master is good, he sometimes gives him a httle 
flesh, lentils, or vetches. He is not obliged to clothe him, 
but he sometimes gives him a pair of trowsers, which consist 
of about one-fourth of a yard of white cloth 

With respect to carnage, &c. tiiree bundles of wood, 
which are brought from Tcbagassa, three hours walkmg, cost 
a salt, llie carriage of a jar, or manteca, full of wine, or 
boney, from Emfras, eight hours journey, pays a salt, of the 
weight of 3 faranzala, or so. 

Thirty-three teff bread cost a salt ; the loaves are about 3 
lines thick, and 18 inches diameter. A pair of shoes (pan- 
tufle) cost a salt. 8| peeks of cloth is the least gift that can 
be offered in the coiwtry. 

Bouza. Mantier m which the Abyssinians make a kind 
of beer, that, m their language, is called bouza. 

To make this, they use tpcusso simply ; but sometimei 
they mix it with grain (wheat), or dora, or all three together ; 
but in ordinary tocusso is best. Ajar of tocusso, or of the 
three sorts of gram, contstins as much as is sufficient to 
make two loaves, that are a tenth part of the whole jar ; be* 
aides which they use about half a rotol of Ghesb leaves. « 



* From tBis, to the Jl9th lisc of page 6S, b a translation from the Ita» 
lian of L. Saluganx. 
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The fii-st p^rt of the process is to grind ihe tocusso, after 
which tiiey taj^e a fpurth p^rt of it, and knefid it with 
water and l.eaven, as if to ipake breads This they put in a 
jar to ferment for two days, at the ei>d of which they paake 
a good many thin large cakes, and dry them on the tire till 
th.ey become as hard^s ai stone, then break them down into 
crumbs, and put them in a large vessel full of water, capable 
of holding si;x times the volume of the grain ; or for one jar 
of grain, the vessel holds five of water, and ope for thp 
quantity pf grain* At the same time that they put in th^ 
bruised bread, as a^ove*mentioned, into that quantity of wa- 
ter, the other things should be got ready (o go ip alsQt 
The grain ought tp be fermented for two days, ]then dried in 
the sun, and afterwards grpupd into njeal. The Ghe^h leaves 
aje ground likewise. The remainder of the meal, or those 
threerfourths that were not used to make the bread, must be 
put into a hollow oven, over a fire, with a small quantity of 
^ater, and constantly stirred with a stick, until it become a 
paste ; and when the water is dried up, more is put in, con- 
stantly sjtirring the ma^s until it become black lit^e a coal. 
The whole so prepared, the crum)>s, the m^s^y a^d the 
leaves, ^re put together into the large jar, and let alone for 
a day, after which it is poured oil^ and preserved in jar^ 
well stopped. At the end of seven or eight days this li^ 
quor begins tQ be too strong, and is b^st when fresh, two or 
three days old. 

Marriage. Manri^ge is not considered in Abyssinia as a 
sacrament, yet the church ordains some rules to be observed, 
in order that the man and the woman may be faithful toward^ 
one another. HLlie ordinary method of marriage among 
people of condition, and among those who most fear God, 
is the following : The man, when he resolyes to inarry ^, 
girl, sends some person to her father to ask his daughter in 
marriage. It seldom happens tliat she is refused ; and when 
she is granted, the future husband is called into the girl's 
house, and an path is taken reciprocally by the parties, that 
they will maintain due fidelity to one another. Then the 
father of the bride pre9enis to the bridegroom the fortune that 
he will give : it consists of a particular sum of gold, some ox- 
en, sheep, or horses, &c. according to the circumstances of 
|he people. Then the bridegroom is obliged to find surety 
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ror the said goods ; which is somedne of his friends that pre* 
fifents hiniselfy and becomes answerable for him in case he 
should wish to dismiss his Wife, and be not able, through dis- 
dipation, or otherwise, to restore all that he has gotten. 

Further, at the time when they display the fortune of the 
bride, the husband is obliged to promise a certain sum of mo~ 
iiey, or An equivalent in effects, to his wife, in case he should 
thuse to abandon her, or separate himself from her. This 
ihust also be confirmed by an oath of the future husband, and 
of his surety. A certain time, of twenty or thirty days, is de- 
termined also by a reciprocal oath, that on the last of these 
they will go together to church, and receive the sacrament* 
iVhen all thies^ meters are concluded, the future spouse ap- 
points the marriage-day, and then returns home. When 
that day arrives, the intended husband goes again to hi$ 
bride's hoiise^ whfeHe she appears, and shews him her move- 
ables (niobigKa), Or clothes ; and he must promise and swear 
anew the fore-mentioned articles ; and that be will use 
his wife well ,* never leave her without meat, or cloath* 
ing ; kieep her in A good house, 8cc. all which his snrety 
must confirm; When this is over, the bridegroom takes his 
lady On his shoulders, and carries her off to his house. If it 
be at si distance, he does ifoe same thing, but only goes en* 
tkely rotttid about the bride's house; then sets her down, 
and returns her itito it; After this ceremony, a solemn ban^ 
quet takes^ place, consisting of raw beef and bread, and ho* 
ney-wnie, or hydromel, or another beverage from grainy 
called bouza^ a sort of beer very sour and dis^ustmg. The 
feast bekig ended, the parties mount each %■ mule, and 
tide to the bridegroom's hottse^ where is cooeiuded all the 
ceremony necessary to marriage before thiey live toge^ 
then When they have lived together during' the Appointed 
term of twenty -or thirty days^ they must both appear at 
church, and declare before the priest that they are '^aband 
and wife, aad that ihey »e cpme to receive the sacrament. 
The priest^ without more ado^ celebrates mass ; they com- 
municate^ and return hEomc. 

After Borne time^ although both have sworn to live all 

their life faithful to aneJan9ther) they take the liberty to 

separate ;> if it is the husband who wishes to gtst off, he, or 

. bis surety, m«st ps^ the wife that which fixe brought^ and 

VOL. vii. F 
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likewise the sum stipulated in case of separation. If tfaejr 
have bad children^ the boys always go with the mother^ even 
if there were but an only child ; if there be no boys^ she 
takes none of the girls. When the separation comes from 
the lady^ the husband is liable to no restitution, provided 
he has been always faithful to the married state, as promised ; 
but if it is on account of his bad conduct^ or irregular life^ 
that she forms this resolution, he is always subject to his 
promise and the above-mentioned articles. 

it sometimes happens that the husband and wife, mutually 
without any cause of ill-will, agree to part ; in this case^ 
the effects brought by the wife are united with the sum sti- 
pulated by the husband ; then divided into equal shares, of 
which the parties take each one, and return to their former 
places of abode. 

This is tlie established form of those marriages which are 
said to be celebrated justly, and according to the church. 
JBut, with regard to inferior people, these seldom take place ; 
in proof of which I can mention what a person of credit 
asserted, who had lived twenty-five years in this country. . He 
affirmed, that in all that time he had not seen, nor known, 
of a marriage at the church, in the places where he lived, 
except one single instance. I may add to this the testi- 
mony of a priest in Tigre, who swore solemnly, that in 
all Addua, the capital of that province, he was the only man 
who was married according to the church, that in, in the fore- 
mentioned manner. 

The ordinary way of marrying. is this : When two persons 
*•*#. Here the MS. breaks of ; L. Balugani having been 
either interrupted, or weary of the subject. It is to be re- 
gretted, that he has not given the manner in which the bulk 
of a nation, very little influenced by Christinity, perform 
one of the most essential ceremonies in life. His account of 
the marriage of the church is confirmed by Gregory of Ha- 
gara-Christos, in Ludolph's Abyssinian History and Commen- 
tary. 

it may be gathered from various hints in Mr Bruce's 
papers, that the Abyssinian peasants and soldiers marry in a 
few minutes. No settlement, portion, or sinety, being neces-* 
saiy, they eat an ox, or two or three sheep raw ; the favour- 
ite method of cutting pieces from them^ while alive, being 
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preferred ; a great deal of bouza is dhiiik on the occasion ; 
dancings shouting and various kinds of licentiousness, are 
practised ; if a priest be near, he sprinkles them with holy 
"water, and repeats a hallelujah. The company join in the 
benediction ; apd no delicacy of manners constrains either 
the parties or the guests. . The bride does not appear abroald 
till about ten days after her marriage. These connections 
are easily dissolved ; but the king's judges^ and the governors 
of provinces^ take care that the children shall be maintained 
by their parents or others; Judgment is given in all niatters 
by the civil courts ; nothing being left to the clergy but the 
decision of matters fixed by the canons (kanoun), or positive 
law of the church. 

The sous of this royal lamily confined in Wechne are al- 
lowed to marryi but it is only by connivance. No persons of 
rank give th^r daughters to these exiles. On the other hand^ 
the 02oro9^ or princesses^ are given away to ^very great man 
in the kingdom, and their marriages and divorces are scanda- 
jously frequent. The ceremony at the marriage of a prince, 
or princess, is as follows * : The match having been settled 
previously, according to the views of the courts preparations 
are made for the festival, which is generally held during the 
rainy season, while the country is secure and abandoned to 

Sleasure* The king being seated on the throne, in the large 
all of audience, the parties are introduced before him, with 
their respective attendants. After kissiiig his haud^ they are 
all magnificently clothed in dresses of brocade, or other 
rich stuffs,. with presents of knives, Sic. corresponding to 
their habits. The crown is sometimes set on their heads ; 
they receive, the benediction of the kees hatse, or king'9 
almoner ) after which they retire clothed with the caftan^ 
and mount horses given them by the king, on which they 
ride in great state, in the midst of acclamations of joy and 
prosperity^ to the house of the bridegroom. A banquet^ 
or dinner, is prepared there ; in the course of which, ma- 
ny oxen are slaughtered at the door, in order to furnish 
brind, which is served up, reeking from the animal. Deep 
drinking then commences ; in which the ladies and gentlemen 
indulge together to a degree inciedible, because ijt is un* 

* ioti^.tp th« 9a»tt Sl$« Cbromcfe. 
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known in Europe. These marriages are by no means pef^* 
manent : Many of the Ozoros, who always rule their hus- 
bands, marry as often as they please ; dissolving the marriage 
preceding at the dictates of convenience^ or fancy. But noC*> 
withstanding the generiil licentiousness^ there are found seve-> 
ral faithfnl wives and mothers, who are content to deviate 
from the common example. 

When any of the king's children dies, it is the custom to 
hang the audience- chamber with tapestry ^lad curtains, sfnd 
spread carpets on due floor. The king, having entered, sits 
on the throne, and the iteagerd, a set c^ professed ntfonmers 
of the female sex, along with the nobles and bdUseh^ ser« 
vants, attend. One of the licaonte, a priest, reads over a list- 
of the former kings with great solemnity, adding^, after every 
name, ** May the Lord have mercy on hk soul, even to the- 
fifth generation." The assembly reply, ^ Aoien^ ycounei io 
let it be." At last he says, ** Greatly mity the Lord have^ 
mercy on the soul of ***, who died this day ;" on wMcb the 
Choros and their wometi, the mourners, the housefaoldy and 
the nobles, all set up a lo«id add general cry of lamenlatioii^ 
and weep fbr some time. If the person has died in die 
camp, or city, iSie cofiSn is brought before the king, but if 
not, he performs the ceremony without it. It i^ afterwiffdis 
carried out with sendic aid nagareet, and btiried by the Bet-^ 
wudet, or Billetana-gneta dakakin,in the manner which< shall 
be afterwards mentioned. 

Koscam "^ is the richest churd^id Abyssinia ; it- is sktiatM 
od the banks of Kahha,* below a ruinous palace,- or hotise^ of 
Uie king. There are about 40 houses id the village, afl be- 
longing to Ibe principal Kuai-agda, Ih^ party of tbo qatsea^ 
All the Kuaragda, Eshte, Eusebitis, add the rest^ had their 
troops drawd dp to attack Mithael when cidtkd 10 God- 
dar by Joas, af the advice of Lufob* They desired to elH 
gag^ him on the Angrab, tmt failM coti^plotefy^ Tho 
residing peOpte at Hoscam, affeer Jbas's deaths > wei^ ii^ 
great ^ar of Micbiiel, and W^re a hood, or eo^i lite th« 
monks. Gondat is £f miled, perhapn Sy tt it4 gi^tttesi 
length, and nowhere abol^ « idiierbiroad. Tbo pdialse ia ii6t 
the centre. Below die tovfd> od the S.-W. at tbe conikix of 
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die Aograb and Kahha, ia the MahometaD town. These ri- 
Ters inclose the town on its N. and S. sides, and ioin on the 
W. On the S. £. part of it is the church of Debra-berhan. 
On the N. E. is Kedus Gabriel. Two suburbs above Kedus 
Gabriely ia Anta Na^ar, the hill, where, till Yasous's time, 
the Tigre, in consequence of a proclamation, were obliged 
to halt, and not allowed to enter Gondar. 

In Abyssinia there remains not a shadow of the hospita- 
lity, which is said to be a trait in the character of barbarous 
nations. 

They divide the day into five parts (humisi). From the 
twilight, which is here short, it is nagga; about nine it is 
called sellest, or the third hour ; mid-day is kutter ; three 
o'clock, tessaat ; and sun^-set, serk. They judge by the height 
of the 3un| having neither clocks nor watches. The other 
hours mentioned in their books are counted 1, 2, 3, 8cc. after 
dawn, suni-rise, or sun-set. 

There are two kinds of monarchy ; one is absolute, where 
there are no written laws, but the will of the prince carried 
into effect by his command and force ; another is, where 
there are laws and restraints, but these occasionally broken 
through. The Abyssinian government is neither of those. 
There are no laws ; the lives of the king's subjects and their 
knd^ are dejure his ; he is absolute and sole master of their 
Uvea and property : Yet he has no military force ; this is all in 
the bands of the governors of provinces, whose safety lies ia 
keeping the prince in want of every thing. It is a monstrous 
kind of monarchy, and to this are owing the continual wars 
and jebellions. While the districts were small, these were 
INrevented ; but miporities, weak reigns, 8cc. have united 
them into gr^at ones, each of which are more th^n a 
ouitch for the sovereign; indeed, the forty-four naga* 
reets of Tigre united are more than a match for all Abys<* 
sinia. Damot and Agow-midre, joined to Maitsha, when 
they piease, starve the capital, and leave the king not only 
without armv aad provisions, but even meat and clothes for 
himself* The Turkish and Gbdla wars have accelerated this 
state of affidrs. Each of the governments have become a 
kind of fiefs, very rarely not granted to the family of the 
deceased^ wi that on^ of it most likely to be] service* 
9ble» 
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Kin^s Household. The Serachniasery is Yesous Alaka*; 
be anoiDts the king at the coronation, and has ten ounces of 
gold for his salary. The Licaonte vote standing before the 
King and the Ras, but before the Billetana-gueta dakakin, and 
other meconem, sitting. Four Licaonte and fnur azajes only 
vote before the king. The Palambaras ^as of old, in Tigre, 
called Lik sof. The Baalmagwass goes immediately before 
the king, dressed as the king, and his face, as the king's, half: 
covered. All his actions are imputed to the king ; and when 
he kills an enemy in fight, it is said the king killed him. Sha- 
laka are the heads of the king's soldiers, who are called by 
respective names, as Gimja-bet, Werk-saccala, &c. Azaji& 
are ofQcers oyer the king s household and revenues. The 
servaiits of the Licaonte are called Firaje and Baalheg ; they 
vote with the Licaonte, and before them in civil causes. Rak- 
xnasery is superintendant of the bread, and the Shum mes of 
the wine, or hydromel. The Tersemba Azaje is the judge^, 
or, as it is called, Dabnaof the Wezizir, or nobles ; Dimshas 
is an officer under him. Of the officers called Hadug, there 
are two ; ihese are the king's wakeel's, in the Abuna's house, 
and have one-third of his revenues. 

^ Gera and Kanya wust-Azaje. He is the person, who, 
in capital crimes, accuses for the king ; and is always one of 
the Licaonte, the most remarkable for his experience and 
discernment. Debena-bet haits is the person that executes, 
by his servants, all criminals at Debabay ; he has the guard 
there at night, and, about three in the morning, gives the sig- 
nal of the approach of day to the officers of the king's house 
by about 30 smacks of a whip, to drive away the hyaenas 
and beastaof prey, that come to Debabye, the place of 
execution, in search of carcases. He has tlso the fight of 
sending expresses to Gondar of the king's victories, and 
brings with him the heads, pudenda, 8cc. of traitors, which 
are exposed on the tree at the place of execution ; at which 
time the merchants, both Mahometan and Christian, give 
presents, which, on great occasions, amount to 10 wakeas 
from each AJosIem, and the same from the Atary, or Chris-? 
tiau meiciiants. The viceroy, or kasmati of Tigre, drinks, 



* A church withini or near th^ palace. 
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• 
out of a golden cup, as keeper of the law at Axutn. There 
are 12 nagareets in Tigre^ and forty-four persons are invest- 
ed with the Ras-werk. 

Church affairs. The Abuna is appointed by proclamation 
of the kingy and is deposed at his pleasure. He holds of no 
other person. He ordains priests and deacons within the 
kingdom, consecrates churches, altars (tabot), &c. His reve- 
nue was once very considerable, esteemed one-third of the 
revenues of the kingdom ; but as those princes, who made the 
grants, resided in Shoa, or in the south of Tigre, the princi* 
pal lands are in those provinces, adjoining to the royal resi* 
dence. Now, the southern provinces are all in the hands of 
the Galla, as well as part of Tigre, and the governor, or Ras, 
has assumed the rest ; so that of 400 oz. of gold once paid by 
Tigre, the Abuna, in my time, got only twenty-five, one* 
third of which went to the king's wakeel in his house. The 
Abuna appoints no officer, civil, or ecclesiastical ; the king^ 
or governor, does all. The king appoints officers, called A- 
]aka, who administer in all cases the revenue of churches and 
eonvents : and this person is the judge of differences and 
suits among the priests and monks of his church, or fraterni** 
ty, from whom lies no appeal but to the King, or to (be Ras, 
who is understood to represent him. This Alaka b, or 4s 
not, a monk, or priest, at the king's pleasure. Of those who 
are called monks, are the communities of Debra Ldbanos, or 
Azazo, as it is now called, Waldubba, Werkleva, Damo, 
Mahabar Selasse, &c. These live in villages in these places, 
and reside or not as they please. The rest of that name are 
those who are ordained on any illness, disappointment, or ad- 
vanced in life. The monks are ordained by the Itchegue, 
the others by any ordinary priest. Neither take any vow. 
The women of Waldubba are of the first kind, and all women 
past pleasure compose the second. There are many instances 
of both orders renouncing and marrying* 

AH persons, as well ecclesiastical as civil, are subject to tho 
same laws, judgment, and tribunal, without exception, be the 
cause of whatever nature it may be. The Abuna, or Itche-> 
gue, have none of them a tribunal, nor can they take cogni- 
zance of any cause ; especially the Abuna, who has, as I liaye 
said, an o£^cer in his house appointed by the king, wbp pu- 
l^ish^s all persons b^ that authority, even those of the Abu« 
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naVfamilyy without any sort of defereoce paid to him; audi 
this, as appear9 by the judges^ or king's records, is of verj 
ancient standing. The king calls an assembly of the plergy 
when he pleases, generally with the advice of the Abuna, and 
there is none considered legal if he is not present, if iu the 
kmgdom. 

Welled Hayrat (Ras Michael-s son) was excommunicated 
for killing a refugee at the Abuna's feet, in consequence of 
iBvhich hje confiscated the Abuna's villages in Tigre, nor was 
the curse ever taken off*. The Itchegue, or prior of the 
monks, if he be chosen a layman, must be ordained by the 
Abuna. He is named by the king, who nominates all supe:; 
riors of monasteries. The Lika-cahanat, or chief of. the 
priests, is ordained by the Abuna and Itchegue, who both hold 
a comer of a scarf put upon him. He is an inquisiitqr of mo- 
rals among the priests, and has so much salt and clpth fron^ 
f ach district A priest at his ordination pays three salts to 
the Abuna. He comes to the house of the latter, enters^ 
and kisses the threshold. Tiie Abuna, sitting on a sofa at 
one end of the' room, reads the Scriptures to himself. Thei^ 
having paid his salt, the person .retires and kisses the tbresh- 
hold, rcftuming. without imposition of bands, or any ^remor 
ny. Old men are nv<de. priest, and young men deaconsby a 
simple jussit. More probable accounts say, tliat there is only 
one salt paid, that the person stands at the door, while the 
Abuna, having . made the sign of the cross, holding it in his 
band, says, '' I have ordained you a, priest/' The person 
then enters the room, kisses the cushion of the sofa, and re- 
tires. Many are ordained that can neither read nor write. 

The Abyssinians have an office for the dead ; and worship 
pictures of saints, even such as are not consecrated, ibis 
we had an opportunity of seeing, every time we were obliged 
to draw some Madonna. All those that saw it, kissed the 
ground before it, with their foreheads on the earth. The 
principal revenue of the clergy is the presents made by 
those who are sick, or dying. 

* The^ Abuna's house is a kmd of tanctuarv, in which criminals arq 
protected from massacre* not from trial. 'iTbej are sometimes tried 
there by the royal judges, or dragged from it to the tribunal 
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Th^ dress of the Apajb aaat is 9 purple burnoose, with ^' 
white turban, not unlike the Turkish Iniams^ or a white haad- 
Jcepdiief hanging loose behind. The Kees hatz^ is the king's 
official ^onfessor^ official AJaM of the church of Tecla-hai-r 
^lanout, and curatpr oi the two churche3 of Gondar "^^ 

Tlie A buna's words of ab$9lutioq^ in a case of excooimu* 
uicatiqp, i^, *' G?;ifir ephtac/' God absolve thee. 

Women^ after having born a son, are excluded from the 
Church 40 days^ and if a daughter, 80. The really married 
are those who receive the sacrament on that opcasiqn. Per- 
l^ons who. have been connected with any woman, are exclu« 
ded from church during three d^ys ; if that connection has 
been prpmiscuous, they are excluded seven ; and then even 
adniittf^d to receive the sacr^iment. If a man, really married;^ 
is guilty with another's wife, he is not debarred a longer pe^ 
riod. Women in the menses are not allowed to enter the 
phurch till seven d^ys afterwards. Circumcision is perform- 
ed on the eight, and b^tism is celebrated on the forty-first 
day of the child's ag^. On all the fore-ipentioned occa- 
sions they only come within the iqner precinct, and kiss the 
-walls and doorrposts of the church. The clergy are rigid in. 
|be$e matters, and that is, perhaps, one pf the reasons why 
the churches are iU>attended. It is their only duty ; the 
monks making no ^pruple of confessing di^t they cannot en- 
ter the church,, for that day they had to do with a woman, 
which is not attended with snay impeachment. 

Geograph/i and revenue of Abj^^ia.^^he Iteghe from 
Bure in two days arrived at M^tchakel, in her way to Go- 
jam : It may be about as far as froni this. (Gondar) to Ca- 
roota ; I suppose ^rom SO to 32 m^es at farthest. From 
Metchakel to Nazarit six days easy jqiimey ; from 10 to 12 
miles, I suppose, per diem* Gojai^ hsre belongs to Ayto 
Aylo, son of Ozoro Welleta Israel. The Cjalla areXoluma. 
The Galla who border on Ambara afe much the worst of all 
the Galla, and the least worst are the £djow e|ut of them^^ 
l)orderUig upon Begeiqder apd Angot, called Quangoul Gal- 
|a. Th6se near Amhara are Wutchali, AYoolo, Apftito, and 



** Tliis ^try w9« made in the Journal, at Ko^cam* in 1771. In tli^ 
fame place he adds, '< l^he 29th of Seae, or 3d of our July, is their F^e 
de Dieu." See remarks on this in the lat^'OdttCtion to thf Chro&olo||it 
pal table at the end of this Tolwne. 
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Toluma ; and these Toluma come down to the Nile^ and 
divide Walaka and Sboa from the Nile. 

Agow-midre pays yearly to the king in all about 1000 
ounces of gold ; and 1000 dabras of honey, each dabra about 
60 rotol. It pays also about 1000 or 1500 cattle. Ancasha, 
Azena, Quaquera, and Banja^ pay their quota in honey; 
Banja, gold ; Metchakel^ Ayamico's country, gold ; Zigam, 
gold, no honey. Danguiah, Dengla, and Saccala, all are call- 
ed Ancasha. Dengla pays chiefly cattle, and a lai^e kind of 
sheep called Macoot. Butter is no part of the meery, but is 
brought as a present on paying the meery. After passing 
the Kelti, on the right, by the Bronti, is Atchefer, after that 
Quaquera, then Dengla, then Banja, then Metchakel. Tern- 
faua belongs to the Ras, and the revenue is paid to him. The 
first heavy stroke the Agow received of late years was Wa- 
ragna, father of this Fasil, bringing Galia from beyond the 
Abay, and wasting their country entirely. He burnt the 
houses and churches, and led away captive the women and 
children. Under the mild goveniment of Casmati Eshte 
they began to revive, but now again under Fasil they are 
yery low, 

Metchakel is one long day's Journey, I suppose S6 miles, 
from Boori (Bure) ; it is inhabited by Galla Djawi. After 
these are the Basso Gallo; and the Gooderoo Galla of Kas-» 
mati Boro. His place is called Hadis Amba. These border 
on Gojam, Damot, and Metchakel. Gafat is not one conti- 
nued country, but villages here and there. Wumbarma is 
Gafat. Metchakel is, however, a much more, considerable^ 
country. Beyond the Nile, west of Bure, the country for a 
considerable distance is dry, deserted, and uninhabited, the 
Galia living further into the territory. All the banks are 
there high, steep, and unwholesome, and fiill of trees. These 
Galia are Amoro Jidda. Guesgue belongs to the Iteghe, has 
a nagareet, and gives the title of Kasmati. It pays 1000 
cloths, SO oxen, and 100 wakeet. 

The caiavans of Egypt used to go from Aidab, or Gaidab, 
to Dahalac, in their way to Yemen, or Jidda, the port oS 
Mecca. Souakin is seven days south of Gaidab. 

The Galla, west of the Abay, say, that they are descended 
of a Gm or devil, and a M^oman of the tribe of Koreish^ 
If hejf are always at war ^ith the J^areans, Ab^ssinians, oi^ 
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fdahometans. They reckon about 12,000 horse of 6all« 
between the Nile and Narea. The tribes go every seventh 
year to the reigning house, where the council debates on the 
duties of government. The points agitated are, how our fa* 
thers governed, what measures are to be taken with murder- 
ers and robbers on the highways, how merchants are to be 
dealt with, &c. The young then declaim in favour of violence 
and injustice ; after which the elders, five in number, are ask- 
ed. These decide in favour of equity* The kin^ is after- 
svards chosen by a plurality of voices. 

Wiiiagna, father of Fasil, was converted to Christianity. 
His father was Wusho (signifying a dog), of the western Gal- 
la, of the tribe Jimmali. He was a merchant ; but being 
remarked to be brave in a battle BacuiFa had with these 
Galla, he was invested with the caftan, and made commander 
of several places on the frontiers of Oamot. 

The Djawi Galla of Damot, Gafat, and Metchakel, as al- 
JK> the Galla of Maitsha, came there, in the time of Yasous 
Tallac. The Basso, and other GaUa of Gojam, were brought 
there by Hatze Fasil; others say his son Hannes. 

Maitsha, from the place the Abay comes out of the lake 
to Courtohha, is 1^ day's march, at a moderate pace, 6 hours 
a day ; from Courtohha, the hither part, to Samseen, one 
long day's journey ; and from the same part to the Abay at 
Goutta, a very long d^y's journey, at a brisk pace. 

The Sfaankala entrench their huts against surprise, and 
bum large fires. They wear a long shield, covering nearly 
the whole side, and five lances each, which they throw or stab 
with as needed. Bows and arrows are their chief weapons. 
They dig up gold among reddish eaitb, which they burn in 
the fire, and gather it as it runs out in smalt pieces like shot. 
They put it next into a small purse, or other sort of bag. 
!Every mdividuai is free tu search for it. lliey are flat-nosed * 
and flat-lipped, very black, best shaped in the upper parts, 
but with bad knees and legs. 

The Bure way to Narea is W. in the country south by A-^ 
more. The nearest way is by Gojam and Gooderoo, per-i 
formed in SO days with loaden asses, about eight or nine milea 
a«day. 

Harar is a very large town, has five gates^ and is constant- 
ly at war wi|h Habb^sh, or the Galla. The ridge of hills 
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pimriniifls from Masu^h to Gape Gerdefaii. Harar, Adel, and 
Ae Gibbertia^ all hate Franks and Christians. Their prince 
18 am I«iam« The road north to the Tolunia Galla is nearest 
Jby Hai^r ; to the Woolo by Aussa. There runs the Ui^ge 
liver Hawash. There is no communication with the sea at 
<Harar, which is surrounded on the south and east by multir 
ittdes of Galla through all that country to the interior of the 
coQtineot of Africa. 

From the Toluma Galla, which is one day south of Anw 
hara to Gurague, is seven days of an ass from morning to 
oi^t^ I suppose 15 to 16 miles per day. From Gurague to 
JNarea»4 days ; in their way they pass the Bashilo, but not 
ihe Kibbee, which passes through Narea, The Bashillo.falls 
into the Abay before they pass Angheree, and they meet with 
it past Gerramidre before they enter Gurague. 

From Raheeda to Aussa, 5 or 6 days. From Aussa to 
Harar, 6 days moderate journey, in 4 a strong man can ac- 
complish it. From Haheeda to the Woolo, 1 5 days ; from 
Uiese to Amhara, 3 days. From Raheeda to Woolo all the 
country is plain : the journey b performed with camels, I sup* 
pose 10 miles per day. They carry water with them in gir- 
jbas, and at one time are tbr^ or four days without any other 
ffupply* Aussa.is now no separate. kingdem, but dependant 
on Harar ; the race of people was from Harar, and therefore 
they are not subject tp strangers. They are called Mellassua^ 
Md still peserve theii: laBg^ag% which is the same with that 
€>f the Gibbertis. They count up 317 kings. From thin city 
,was Mahomet Gnigne. The whole country is Adel ; from 
^ila to Harar is 8, days journey ; but Zeila.is.now. little in- 
jbabited, on.a<^ount.of .the faithlessness of the natives in rob- 
Jbing the Jelalib. Soomal is. governed by a chief at peace 
with Adel. Harar, die capital of Adel, has ,99 villages, all 
igoverned each by. a viair, md pay tribute. 

Goutta is not in Damot, though deMnding on it, A small 
peaked biil, pointed with rock, is called Geesh, or Gutch, 
^uthwardi scarce ^.qaarter of amilefcom the fountains of 
the Nile, the plain ends ip a precipice, planted with very tall 
sambu^s, and other trees. I^ this is a cavero called Washa, 
which they say communicates with the fountains, and that 
when:it rains violently the water overflows and comes in hi-» 
th^JT. Th^ 3hmn K^fla Aba^ told me^ that w th^ constant 
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tMm of Naasse atK) Hafnlie,if nevef ovetflows aitfae»prxDg9| 
nor do the fountains seem larger. He remembered the ae^ 
cession of Hatz^ Yasous to the throne, amd was about 80 
years old. The east side of the Nile is lestf barren than the 
west side. Aformasha is not barren. 

Swgufkf custom. The Betwndet (in Habesh), upon the 
death of any Wiziro^ is obliged to pay the expences of the 
ceremony, called Misle^ which sfmounts tp 100 oxen, dOOO 
loaves of wheat bread, 20 jars bydromel, wood, &c» the whole 
about 60 ounces of gold. The ceremony is this : A sort of 
figure, resembling the defiinct, is placed upon hor$eback| 
in his usual dress, and so carried in procession' about the 
outer court of the palace, widi the royal standaiid (sendick)^ 
carried before it, md the negareet beating. This is called, 
IB this country,*^ ^ burying with seec&ck and tiagareet ;" for 
which the Betwudet has HOG af deb of wheat yearly o«it of 
tbe AttekoNa. 

The route of the Isldm merdhatits, S. is by two ways^ wi<h 
leaden asses, 8 or 9 mile» p^r cfey. The way by Gojam is 
performed in SO daiyd to Sebooy and thence for o^er 10 t« 
Narea. TIfe Kifcby, or Zebee^ rises in Narea^ Cdffee of 
iKIi^eM kinds grows there in alftmdance, anci the Gatte feed 
on it* They use the )ex lalief^is> bat their interna) jtittice i» 
strict* They are very scrupulous of oaths : WaUke Laftan, 
by heaven and earth, is one of the most solemn. There are 
three races of Galla, the Guangoul in Angot, north-east of 
Begemder ; Mahomet Ali, another farther west than the 
Guangoul, towards Amhara ; and a third, Mahomet, brother 
of Lubo, west of Amhara. The rest are pagans ; but when 
converted are said to be better Christians than the native 
Abyssinians. 

Mahabar Selasse is four commodious days journey from 
Gondar, in the line of Tchemmera and Tenkel. JNear it pass 
the rivers Shimfa and Gandova, the last of which has several 
very high cataracts ; it joins to the Shankala, and is about 
two days journey from Tchemmera. Both rivers fall into 
the Nile. 

The river Bashilo separates Amhara from Begemder ; the 
Mashilla, a river of Gojam, and the river Nefasse, fall into 
the Nile at the same place. In the country of the Galla 
west of X)amot, across or west of the Abay, there is little 
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Mrater, and near the banks of the riv6r the countf^ h d^« 
sert. 

Damot pays 800 ounces (wakea) of gold ^ for iherly IQOO* 
Gojam 80 ounces, and 70nfuled. Lasta 1000 ounces ; tb^se 
last years it pays no more, being at pre^nt annexed to Be* 
gemder. Tigre pays 400 ounces in salt and cotton cloths* 
Walcait 15(X) ounces in cotton cloths. 

The latitude of Adderghey is 13® 24' 5f^^^; of Macara, on 
Lamalmon, 13^ & S'' ; of Gondar, 12° 34' 30" 5 of £nifras, 
12° 12' 38''; of the fountains, 10** 58^58". 

Note at LoAeiav— The Arabs are fond of mosic^ especially 
vocal ; for they have no instruments but a kind of flute, of 
the size of a German flute, which gives a wild and not uo- 
melodious sound, and the cymbal or drum, with ten pieoes 
fixed to its sides, which is chiefly used in cadence in dancings 
or for symphonies. Their vocal music, or songs, are upon 
first hearing disagreeable; but it rarely happens that one 
who has a good ear is not soon fond of them. They are all 
upon love ; at least I never heard any that had war for their 
liubject ; some have religion, and are sung by their Shekhs, 
or saints. The former have effects upon their hearers nearly 
as extravagant as the ancient music produced. They have 
no music in parts, and have absolutely no idea of harmonicat 
composition. 
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No. III. 



Extracts from the Journals of the Route from Kos- 
cam in Abyssinia to Assouan in Egypt ^ by the\oay 
of Sennaar *. 



Thursday, £6th Dec. 1771. At half-past one o'clock, p. 
M. left Koscam. At 20 miaates past 9, Thursday, Jan^ 2cl, 
entered Tcherkin. At 1 cherkin the Werk Hajila comes 
from S. £. almost parallel to the Bedoui, which it joins, and 
falls into the Angrab. On the Werk Hajila, the tota (apes) are 
in great plenty, and guinea-fowls, called in Amharic Ziggary, 
and by the Arabs . here Jedada. Maize is here called Ma- 
shilla. The sun, by the thermometer, sometimes exceeded 
JSO*, yet we are capable of taking all kinds of exercise. 
Guesgue belongs to^the Iteghe ; is a sbumet with a nagareet ; 
pays 1000 cloths, SO oxen, and 100 wakea of gold. Debra 



* The particulars contained in this number are by no means intended 
to give a complete view of the Journals ; they are merely occasional ex- 
tracts from them, where any thing appeared curious^ or useful to geo- 
graphy. Besides a perpetual weadier-joumal^ the author's observationSf 
wntten on many large stripes of paper, from his departure from Kos- 
cam till his arriyal at Cairo^ exhibit, in a condensed form, the whole 
body of information siven in his printed narrative. Many short disser- 
tations^ on articles of natural history, the tropical rainsy the antiquities 
of Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia^ &c, are interspersed with the remarks 
of the day as the subjects occurred to his mind. It appears from the 
notes, that most of the theoredcal parts of his printed work were sketch- 
ed during his lonely and dangerous residence at Sennaar. The geogra- 
phical reportSy which he received from the natives on his wayy are here 
given exactly in hb own words ; but t^e truth of them depends on the 
accuracy of his informers. 
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Haria is N. of this two days ; the Angrab separates it iVdtti 
Confu at Tcherkin, and is about 18 or 20 miles distance; 
Tcherkin, Mond. 6tb Jan. Altitude of the sun's upper limb^ 
64^ 38' 25" ; at noon, the thermometer in the sun, 1 1 7^ ; at 3 
o'clock, 1 17^ Tuesday. Jan. 7th. Altitude of the sun's upper 
limb at Tcherkin, 54^ 45' 30^'- Tcherkin, Jan. 9th, In the 
outer air, ^ before 6 o'clock, thermom, 6.S°, calm ; at6| sun- 
rise, 63^; at 8 o'clock, in the sun, 117^ dead calm in th6 
sun ; at 8^, ISC ; at 10^, 135 J, small cooling breeze ; it 
is noways uneasily hot; at 11, ISQ^. Wind changed td 
the N. W. And cooling breezes. We find it no ways so 
hot Hi the sun as this would seem to indicate, but can bunt 
and take exercise with thin cotton cloths like flannel. In the 
shade cool. 1 1^ o'clock, thermometer 131^'' ; wind N.W. ta 
W. N. W. in gusts atid varying. At 12, the same; After 
2. P. M. fresh, and the thermometer falling. It id now 133i^ 
perfectly clear. 6 P. M. the same. lu the shade, at 10|^ 
80° ; Wind S.W. by gusts. Mean of 13° 7' 24'' and 13° 7* 
47'^; the latitudes resulting from the observatioiis, 13^7^ 
d5'^ the lat. of Tcherkin. 

Tuesday, January 14, left Tcherkin* Saturday, 18th Jwi 
Iiuai7, left Sancafao ; in the way crossed the Bedowi. Ttf^ 
cur Oha runs from the S.£. then from N. £; to S. W.tiU it 
join the Guangue : It rises in the mouiktuns of Awass. From 
&aotlis is Guanjook, bears W. by S. 1| mikes* Kuara S.S; 
W^ 36 miles. Edin> S. by W. 28 miles. Monday, 20th, Guan^ 
jook. The Angrab falls into the Tacazee in Derkin. Tb« 
Guangue joins the Nile in Atbara. It rises in Nara, not far 
from Tchelga. Wednesday, 22d January^ arrive at Kurko 
comooi, the chief TiHag^ of Ras el FeeL 

Geographical note. — ^From Horcacamoot to the city of 
Sheba, Shckh of the Ganjar, Ij days, footman's pace, anH 
moderate walking, about 2 miles an hour, or from 28 to 30 
miles. It is called Cashumo by the Gairjar, and Dendy KoUa 
by the Abyssinians. 

The Gandova falls into the river at Defitess Amba, abotit 

4 miles S. W. of Guanjook; it rises near Tchelga. Th0 

river Shimfa, by the Arabs called Rahad, is the boundary o]p 

Kuara^ with Sennaar to the south. It winds most of any 

river in the country. The Angrab falls into tbe Guangue or 

Atbara. The peainsula formed by the Angrab and G^ao^ 

s 
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^e is B^a Plroper, but the Arabic books call all between 
the east of the Tacazte and the Red Sea^ Beja. Still farther 
iibrthy opposite Teawa, the Siteet or Sis9eet, of the Arabs^ 
but the Tacazze of the inhabitants of the eastern bank and 
the Abjssinians, falls into the Guangue in Derkin^ and is then 
called the Atbara, which joins the Nile in the Barabra at Ta- 
kakiy where it forms Meroe. Derkin, then^ is north of Beja, 
and on the west of the Atbara; ^ On the east side of the river 
IS; Welled Ali^ and north of i Welled Ali is Taka, and lower 
still to the north is Mendera^ and Gooz, which is on the ri- 
iwr, Taka is five days N.i by E. or N. N. E. from Welled 
Aliy and 9 days from Suaken;^ days of an Arab on a camel 
without baggage ; 15 good days journey by a caravan. At 
Taka the Mareb coines from Abyssinia, and spreads itself 
iolo the flat country, overflowing it for 40 daysy as the Nile 
does Egypt; It is' here the Taka sow their dora. It is false 
what geographers say, that the Mareb falls into the miry 
fields of Derkin ; the Atbara is between it and the fields of 
Derkin, uhicb do not deserve the epithet of miry» 

Kurkocomoot, January 26. The Guangue, running north, 
divides GEanjook'froin lUs el Feci. It is full of crocodiles 
and gomariy called here, Eirhint. The people eat all these, 
as also the flesh of the buffalo. They prefer that of gomari 
and ziraffe(Qam^lopMd8iis) in particular. Of the tails of both 
are made whips, tsdled Korbatit. Found here the altitude of 
the sun a upper limb, 58? £9' island the latitude l^"" 1^33''; 
so we are much more wrat than north of Gondar/' Ras el 
Feel has a nagareet^ and is the residence of a kasmati. The 
language ia Arabic^ though different from that of Cairo or 
JBarbary. The Amharic is still understood. The gomari is 
here called eshint ; the crocodile, temsah ; the partrii^e, 
jimmer; the zigary, or ferach Uabbesh^ jedada. It is very 
hot by day, and cold by night. 

The inhabitants are blaok;, bat not of the black kind. As 
the most .of them are Tacarna*, that is, natives df Darfoor, 
M^e may attribute it to intermarriage; ' The inhabitants are of 
four kinds ; 1st, Tucorori from Fo war : these are the most 
cioiisklerable. dd>. 6aitjar« or Kuara Arabs: they have a 
large viilagey about twoiimitasfixymaMs to the S.W. called 
I^oop. 34, Gibbt^tis^iir naifeives of this place, or Habesh, 
&c. ..4lb» A .mixture ^f^b^rans, as Gehaxna, Daveina^ 
H^mran^ Welled Ali, cyr. Nile?* who are Daveina. They bring 
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camelsy neat,, aurarb hornB, butter, &c» to die markefi vliirb 
is coBsiderabl^y fot reiinns of boraea, maabilk, dora, and tbe 
jike. The Mahoni^taiia ffom Tcbelg^a, Tcberkio, and Deb- 
da, bring cc^feei ci«e^ and dotha, and purcbase colton. 

On Mondaji 27tb January, went a-bnating. Tbe riv^r is 
the largest, after the Tacazxe, in Atbara, and tbe Nile, in 
Habbesh. The Davenna hunters are called Agageers, and 
bunting Gantsse or Agre. There are gomari in the Birket 
el Kantoush, where the river turna north. Tbe banks are 
low and easy, with doom treea upon thein^ now in fruit, but 
without leaves. .This river nuMk nearly north and south, and 
falls into the Tacazae in Derkin, some say Barabni. Before its 
junction with the Tac»i;ze on this aide, tbe west of the Tacaz- 
ze is Beja ; a mixture of Arabs, of whieh are tbe WcHed AK, 
then Dav^na; after the Daveina^ tbe Refian; from Haseeby 
still farther south, the Ganjar, that border on tbe SbangaUa, 
who reach to the Abay and Wumbarea^ on the confines of 
Damot. The river Angrab is callcid by ihe Arabs, Basalan, 
and the Tacazze, Sitteet; the Sfaimfa they oidi Rahad; it 
passes below Bey la« Beyond tbe WeUed Haaann Arabs, on 
the other side of the Tacazze, aie tbe. Hallangm or TaJta ; 
^fter the Taka,near Suaken, are tbe Hadendowa^ &c. From 
Kas el Feel to the Hallanga, seven moderate, days journey of 
a camel; fiom tbence to Sunken, &i»leen . Imig daya from 
mortiing^ tonight, sometimes all n^ht, fiar.wmnt of water* 
The Dobena,or Baasa, are four days from tbe Hamvan, nearer 
Ha^bhesh, but^mtbeeaat of^Tacazze* Tbe BcAia and 
Gaiijar are friends and albea. The Daveina and Nile are of 
the ^^ame inrigin. Tiie Refaa and. Jebaina are of tbe same 
cast; that is, both Jebaina, originally from Arabia Deseria, 
jto Che north-east of Imbo. 

There are two roads from Has el Feel to Sennaar^ One 
from this to Bey la, west, and one follorwing thaconrse of ibe 
Guanguey that is K by W« .to N. N. W. by Teawa ^nd 
Jlashid and Kngedaima. . From Sennaar, souths are the Nu-> 
ba, pagans, along the river,; till they reach the<Sbangalla of 
Agow-midre. The principal place is Faauclo^whenca cornea 
the gfrfd. Fowr, or Foor, is west of Senuaar ; and sttU fo^ 
ther west is Sele ; still furtber, Bagirma ; the^first seven days, 
die latter eight from Sele.; from SeletoiKdtkot*, aboutlihe 
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ianie distance from ticnce to Burho* Foor has biit oiie ptiwr 
tipal tawD; the rest is plaid, and the access from RiiF full 
df deep moving sands, wittiottt water. The road from Foor 
joins that o£ Senrtaar to Messir (Egypt) at Selyma. A very 
considerable kofla caiiies from Foor^ called that of Dar Foor. 
FooTy E^ginma, Sele, Kotkot^aiid Burao,areallTucorori,or 
Tocama^each having a different language. Foor is a plenr 
4ifiil coontry in all sorts of provisions, and abounds in cattle 
and camels; The Tueania. are more addicted to wander- 
ing tbcin any other nation; they are spread ail over Airica 
ami Ana ; they are ligid Mahdmetans : all know something 
l>f readid^j ttaid ave great pretenders to sorcery. The poor, 
» their f>t%rimiige to Mecca^ ^subsist on writing charms for 
Other cr^dnloos Mahometans, against jealousy and fear, to bei 
^uccessftil ill love, against musket balls, Sec. Sic. The rains 
at Foot arl» in the same season as in Habbesb ; so are .they iii 
Sennaar. The Foor are niore civilized thaiji the other blacks 
of Soudski, and ate esteemed dso more treacherous ; they 
are fond of strangers, which is not the case with other Afri* 
tan mtiotis» 

Teawa is the s^t of the Shekh of Atbara, Fedaile. Be- 
tween the Angrab and Tacazze is Derkin $ then, lower down, 
Beja, which is a peninsula of the tv^o rivers. The Beja are 
li niiitu^ of different nations; they live in houses, not in tents. 
On the east side of the Tacazze are the Welled AU Arabs ; 
and three days lower, the Taka, or Elhanga, who r^ch from 
the river three days (o Ni W. 

Resided at Ras el Feel from S2d January till March i5tb, 
one month and twenty-^four days. 

Arrived at Teawa, March 9,3d. 

From Atbara to the river Guahgue, du^ eas^, i^ about 14 
or 16 miles. Meudera^ fronpt Teawa^ is son^ewhat nearer 
than to Ras el Feel, due north, three days, but not complete,' 
and no water save' at M^ndera; the rois^ b^ing a piqrfect 
plain, without trees, excepting in^a few places. 

The Funge were originally Shankaia, or Hamidje; being 
those who live along the Nile to the borders of Abesh. The 
Kuba are the- Shankala west of Sennaaci wbo Ijive on the 
river Abiad. The Funge at Sennaar lose the flat nose, but 
retain' their Uackness. TbeArate o( Meudera are called 
Welled fteokeb^ it was opce a'very considerable place^ but 
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vras reduced by famine^ aod is now abaudoned* The camelfl 
of the Refaai near Haseeb, on the Rahad and Dender, are 
black ; those of Atbara are .white. 

The Saltan of Darfoor (Teyrab) is of the Arabs Refaa. 
All Barbar, to the west, is full of Arabs, that came from A- 
rabia after the conquest of Egypt ; but they are under seve- 
rer government than those of Atbara. They all preserve 
their colour, though in Nigritia. The disease of the worms, 
to whicb the Abyssinians are so subject, extends as fSu* north 
as Sennaar ; but to the west, as fiir as Darfoor and Bomo> 
though under the same latitudes and circumstances, it is not 
known. The cause of this disease is also unknown, if it be 
not the eating of raw flesh, common in Sennaar and Abyssi- 
nia, bat not in the west, or the bread ; for in Gondar they 
eat teff and tocusso ; in Sennaar and the low parts of Atbara, 
dora, or Indian com ; but in Darfoor, &c. and the west, they 
eat wheat. Strangers in Abesh aie npt subject to these 
worms, even though they eat teff there and maize. In At- 
bara and Sennaar, on the contrary, the natives of those coun 
tries, be their diet what it will, are constantly fojr a time mo* 
lested with them. The horses in Habbesh are likewise )sub- 
ject to this disease. The Sennaar people use senna instead 
of kusso ; but kuisso is sold in Cairo for the use of the Abys- 
siuian and Nubian slaves and others, brought in quantities 
yearly from these countries by Jidda and Sennaar. The in- 
termissions of taking this drug is attended with perpetual 
fluxes and bloody stools, and loss of appetite, with a smart 
continued fever ; so that the case is scarcely distinguishable 
at first from dysentery, unless by people acquainted with the 
diseases of those countries. These often end in death, from 
the same causes as in the bloody flux, viz. inflammation^ and 
mortification of the intestines, 8u:. 

Extract from theweath^r journal at Teawa^ from Monday 
April 6th, to Wednesdat/y 15f A.— Monday, 6th April, thermo- 
meter at noon, 1S0J% windN. 1. cloudless, and not very hot. 
Tuesday 7th, at noon, 127% wind N. 1. cloudy, united flaky 
clouds, but clear in the borizon to the N. hot. Wednes- 
day 8th, noon, 120°, a few light clouds streaked in the sky. 
, Thursday 9th, noon, 129% wind N. hazy; sUeaky clouds in 
the horizon. Friday lOtb, noon, 184% wind N.^. 1- cloudy 
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in liie horizon. At one, P.M. If24^, wind N.E. 1. cloudy 
in the horizon, with streaks. Saturday llth, noon, 110% 
wind N.E. cloudless, a haze of dust. Sunday 12th, ther- 
mometer at noon, 126% wind N. perfectly clear. At one 
P.M. 124% wind N. E. A violent gust of wind some mi- 
nutes ago came from the E. it has since become calm. At 
two P.M. thermometer 1 16^, wind W. by N. cloudless ; the 
wind comes in gusts and fades away. Three o'clock, ther- 
mometer 116% wind W. by N. 1 cloudless. 

There has just now passed us a whirlwind from N. E. to 
S.W. with great noise. It was high in the air, in an unde- 
termined form, like white thin clouds, flying part N. and 
part S. In the middle it was about a foot and a half thick* 
like a stream of smoke from a chimney ; at the part next the 
earth it was in the shape of a funnel ; and at its broadest 
part, where it whirled the dust, it might be about seven or 
nine feet thick, and not above half a foot where it touched 
the ground. It passed with a great noise along the plain, 
though slowly, and 1 suppose a quarter of a mile in eight 
minutes, frequently growing larger and smaller in the part 
near the ground, and increasing its force and velocity in 
whirling. When the white cloud above dispersed, it ceased 
immediately. The upper part was not dust, but cloud. Kites 
passing the cloudy part did not seem affected, though it 
overthrew houses and my tent as it passed, and violently 
moved the earth and every shrub within its vortex. Thermo- 
meter in the sun, at 4 evening, 1 16^ ; at 8 P. M. 84% wind 
calm, cloudless, moon and star light. Monday Idth, noon, 
thermometer 133^% dead calm; at' 8 at night 92% wind 
W. 1., cloudless, moon and star light. Tuesday 14th, noon, 
132% wind N. cloudless, Wednesday 15th noon, lfl8% wind 
N. E. ^usty. 

Between the Nile and the Bahar el Aice is the country of 
gold. It is south from Sennaar, and west from Haseeb. This 
is properly the country of the Funge. 

Whirlwinds raising the sands are frequent in the way of 
the caravans to Darfoor, about the equmox, and before the 
rains. They sometimes cover whole caravans. In Atbara they 
are daily, in this part at least ; but it being fixed black earth, 
they are of no consequence. The means which Providenoe 
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tnakes us(^ bfy t6 inake these pUces babkable, ^ire tovfrin^ 
them with clouds five months^ and delogiog them with I'aius j 
elevating them high above others^ as in Abyssinia, ^here 
calms are frequent, or rather constant, and refreshing them 
M'ith winds^ which never cease blowing in the low levisls, as 
those of Atbara and the kingdom of Sennaar^ where the 
M'ind always increases as tlie sun increa9es in height, and 
constantly makes the thermometer fall after IQ o'clock^ 
which IS here the hottest, because . the calm lasits till then 
nearly, and recommences about 4 in the evenkig. The 
livhirlwinds in the morning come from the !N. £. and pro- 
ceed to the S. W., those in the afternoon from N. W. to 
S. E. ; tbe morning ones are not so violent as the evening 
ones* 

The Refaa Shekh was driven from Kuara by the Abyssi- 
nians. The Ambs Nile joined Yasous when he made hii^ 
expedition to Derkin. He gave a sword and brass nagareet 
to their Shekh. The Abd Gin Arabs also joined him, but 
revolted to Sennaar afterwards. 

Left Teawa, April 18th, having been delayed 26 day^ 
there. Arrived at Beyla, the igth; at Baherie, the 2&d; at 
the Cohala Arabs, liie £Sd; among the Nuba villages, the 
^5ih; at Basboch, the 26th ; on Wednesday, the 29th April, 
entered Sennaar. . 

From Tea^a to Beyla is about Sl| miles, by esteem 28 ^ 
from Beyla to Baharie, 52 hours ; from Baharie, to the Ra- 
had, 3^ ; from the Rabad to the Cobala, 2^ hours ; m all 
equal to 12 hours, at 1| miles, the greatest late^^er horam 
of a loaded camel. 

At Beyla, Tuesday 21st, arrived accounts of Shekh Ya- 
sine having retaken bis property, carried off on the 18th by 
the Ganjar of Kuara; and of his retiring to the.Godevi, and 
leaving Ras el Feel desert. The Dender runs nearly north 
and south, and falls into the Nile, about 16 miles below 
Sennaar ; the place Giragreb or Geragreef. The Bahad 
V^inds exceedingly, and falls into the Nile at Habharrass, 2^ 
days, 58 miles or so, below or north of Sennaar. The Den- 
der stands at present in pools, like the Rabad. This latter i^ 
larger than the Severn at Bristol-wells ; the water Of both is 
stagnant and bad, corrupted by the Arabs and. their cattle. 
The sands of the Dender are so hot, that we cannot treadl 
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on them. On die evening of the fi5th (since onr leaving the 
Dender, it has been rather cloudy^ and violent lightnings in 
the evenings), it blew a violent storm, with whirlwind and 
rain, 4(illed two camels, and covered us with dust. Lodged 
in a Nuba village all night. The wind came from die N. W. 
with violent lightnings and threw us from our mules. 



Sennaak. 

Tlie Nile at Basboch is like or greater than the Thames at 
Siehmoad ; it is called the Bahar asergue ; has fine white 
sand on its banks ; the country seems flat and bare * ; the sky 
is blue^ and the water clear^ in tome places not above two 
feot deep. 

The king of Senaaar comoMinds both sides of the Nile^ at! 
the way up to near Agow-midre. There are Shangalla, and 
thence comes the gold. The country on both sides of the 
river produces this oMtid ; and they are governed by Shekhs 
appointed by the kin^r of Sennaar, or ralber Ihe vizir. These 
are Shaugalla, or natives of the place, relations of die king 
and great men at court; and are, as they are called, Funge^ 
that is, Shangalla converted to Islamisra, of the country 
whence those Shangalla came who drove out the Arabs un* 
der Wed Ageeb. Of these die government is composed. 
The common Shilook, or troops of the king, are mosdy Pa- 
gans even yet, and have dieir priests. They worritip a treoi 
&c. as God. Between the Nile, or Azergue, and the Abiad, 
or Bahar el Aice, is another sort of Nuba, and this is Nuba 
.Proper^ and die Gold Country. Also, beyond the Bahar el 
Aice, in the same parallel, are likewiM gold, ivory, &c. and 
die inhabitants are mlso Nuba, Pagans, and their language is 
a distinct one. From diese two provinces are all the ridies 
of the king^oap ; and they are both in the hands of the two 
brothers, Adelan, and Abd el Calec, who have killed two 
kings, and keep the diird without forces, or revenue. 



^Senmar is m the aacient Arabic of Chddea the name for apkSli 
ceuatry. The pladn of Shidbr is oa the Evphrates $ the trUe piWuaDil* 
tiori k ShvaSofi er SeaawTf lo JBagUdi Qrthc!gniph7,«-S» 
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At Sennaar the Nile has a level bank with the country, af« 

, ter its steep rugged banks to the soutli. We have obtained 

an audience of Isniain. We gave him letters from the Sber^ 

riffe of Mecca and Hatze Tecla Haimanout^for all which he 

shewed great outward respect, and gave us a large liouse. 

Infojfnation. From Chendi to Barbara, four days journey ; 
from that to Takaki, five ; from Chandi to Chaigi, three days ; 
from Chaigi to Dougola, four ; about fourteen miles per 
day. llie Nile between Takaki and Dongola turns W. that 
is, by Korto ; leaving the Nile on the right but going to E^ 
of ihe river along it, ten days, about 105 miles. 

Irifonnatian, (June 19«) From Sennaar to Taka nine 
days ; from Taka to Goze^ four ; from Goze (the sands) to 
Souaken fourteen days, close trayelling, I suppose, from four- 
teen to sixteen miles per day. Two days from Goze^the 
road is in ' a level between the mountains^ iis between Riffe 
and Cosseir, or Masuah and Tarenta ; the road plain, but 
through vallies, between, high mountains. The language 
is called i\jemmi, Taka Hallanga Hadendowee. All speak 
this language on to Masuah. At Souakin there is only well* 
M ater, but in great plenty and good. The wells are of very 
ancient workmanship. It is four days from Suaken to Ha« 
g^eg, Wec^t of the Hageeg are the Hababi a kingdom of ig«- 
.no^ant Christians. From Ageeb to Masuah seven days, and 
the mbabitants Moors, or Arabs, caKed Welled Mousa The 
^babde speak the Barbara language, i. e, that of the country 
on the contines of the rains ; this is also th^ language of 
^Pongola and the neighbouring spots* The language of Sua*- 
keu and that country is Beja, as is the name of the people 
|n Qld Arabic Mi^S. it is the same as Bekli^a name extended 
to all that dwell within the limits of the rains. The princi- 
pal leja, at present, are the Taka Hadindowee. TbeMarea 
and Hallanga all speak this language, which, being called 
Ajemii^, has been wrongfully interpreted by some, Persians. 
It means the language of Ajam, or Azamia, s*. e* the west 
coast of the Red Sea, within the rains, lliis language 
reaches Masuah, where corrupted Tigre or Geez begins. 

Bgan words. Gold, damasa ; sun, toween ; water, aijam ; 
thje Niiej( Neel ; or somctime^^ with the Arabs, Bahar el a- 
z0rgue : (ait Souaken) father, baboc ; sister, takatoc ^ brother^ 
aanbc; good-morroW| shoom moona ; a dog, sirre. 
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Tlie Mek of Sennaar pretends to be descended from the 
noble Arab tribe, Beni Orhraai ; but bis woolly hair, and 
. black flat features, shew him to be a Shangalia ^ the particu^ 
]ar name, Shitook. These inhabit the large islands in the 
river El Aice ; a river, which, rising in the country south of 
Narea, is supplied with perpetual rains, which fall nnder and 
within four degrees of the line ; and, therefore, it is always 
full;^ and never diminishes as the Nile does, in the latitude of 
whose fountain the rains prevail only at stated seasons. 

The name of Shankala, given to the true blacks in Abyssi^ 
nia, is not known in the kingdom of Sennaar, though in fea- 
tures and complexion they are the same people. The river 
£1 Aice is twice as broad as the Nile, and very deep in all 
the coarse of it*. Before it joins the Nile are many islands ; 
in these dwell the Shilook, who rob in barks up the whole of 
it. The other blacks eome from Guba, Nuba, and Fazuclo : 
three southern provinces which depend on Sennaar. fiotli 
Guba and Nuba are towards the confines oi Kuara, in the 
low and hot country in the S.£. of that provmce. Fazuclo 
is a country lying between the Nile and the river Abiad. In 
all these countries is gold in abundance found m torrents af- 
ter rains, at the roots of the trees, or their fibres. 

The Mek and his friends sell their wives to the tfest bid* 
der. As the people of Sennaar are a mixture of negro men 
and Arab women, they cannot be said to have any cbaracier- 
istic features. This (June, 1772)* is the 11H6 yearof th^ 
Hegira, as counted at Sennaar ; but it shouM seem by the 
Sennaar accounts, that the first of the H^irasl^nldbe A.D. 
648, rather than A. D. 6^2. 

Upon the Bahar el Aice is the town El Ais, three day^ 
journey west of Sennaar ; it the greatest command in the 
gift of the Mek. The Tacazze, or Atbara, joins the Nile 
four days on the other side of Shendi, or three days ou the 
side of Berber. The place is called Magiran, which, in Ara- 
t)ic, signifies the junction. In samqier it is so shallow you 
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* 'fhe reader will remark the force of xhu informatbn, ** The river 
£1 Aice (the White River> i$ twice as broad as the li^e" and btlawf, 
*f |h^ Ahia^d river is three times as big as the I^ile^'' ^ Abiad and Ats^- 
f r Aice, are conunoD tenns for w}u|^***Jp9. 
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imss it on foQt^ tbe water takiqg you up oaly mid^leg. All 
the rivers in these oountries fail when Uie son goes south of 
the Liue^ however abundant and full they were before ; and 
were it not for the Abiad^ which rises near the Lane, and 
who^e inundation is perpetual from its enjoying the rains of 
both rainy seasons, the Nile itself would be eight months 
in the year dry, and at no time arrive across the desert in 
-BO much fulness as to answer any purposes of agriciilture in 
Bgypt. The Abiad river is three times as big as the Nile. 
I always believe it to be the Kibbee of the Nareans or Gal- 
la, the Zebee of the Jesuits, the Yabous of the Fazuclans, 
beii^ the boundary of that province to the westward *, 

Sennaar(Aug. 2. 1772.) The Shillook are very nume- 
rous. There are three principal islands* These are .scarcely 
a day's journey above the river El Aice. They leave these 
islands m the rainy time, and repair to them in the dry sea- 
son ; and then they ravage and plunder all the neighbour- 
hood. There are several other islands farther up« Their 
towns are on the west tide of the river, and very numerous. 
The river £1 Aice is a ve^ry deep running river ; it scarcely 
can be seen to run. It rises in latitudes of perpetual rain. 

Information (July,. 177^) Darfur, called Konjara, is 
seven days frosfx Lebeit, or Kordofan, without water, and all 
sand. Darfoor has high mountains, on which the snow lies 
for months. Soutli of Darfoor are the Shankala, or Nuba, of 
Dar firteet ; whose inhabitants, as also those of Dyre and 
Tegla, go perfectly naked, without any piece of covering, 
both sexes and. ages. They are Pagans, and their country 
produces gold. 

Here (^nn?ar) in July it rains at night ; seldom by day. 
It is now cfoudy. always, and is the season in Abyssinia of 
violent rains. . 



* In the copicnufliasB of mibrination reepectiag die countries all 
^ound Sennaar, the reader wiU find very full details on many of the 
pbees whieh ar e m e ntion e d in -die routes cuxmnunicated to Mr Browne 
at Darfur. The language and orthography of Mr Bruce is most strictly 
mamed m these; "^itffacfts. ^rom fhem we may judge of the size and 
importance of the w^t^ii lirandh 6f fhe Nile ; -which, however large, 
was confidsred as^lhe.diirect lAverof Cgypt by no person with whom 
^ author cpnvene^^ from Saccala to'Sjrene^HS, 
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jJtily 00* The Nile w&taM iaS^f'wttp it not fer Ae mveiu 
failii^ Abia<f, or Baliar el Aii^e^ this rising near the Line^ 
considerably sonth of the sources of the Nile in the Iatita«ies 
w'bere fall perpc^tual rains. It never decreases, but it is al- 
iivays fttU* lliefe is no such wes^Brp bcaach bs has been 
9poke off, nor nonie necessary ; the groii]nil.ris^ «yerywherd 
to the W.and S. from the NUe. The riters of Foor^ Sel^ 
l^irma, Kolkol and BorpOi all run west, though the 
course of the Nile and Abiad is often £. and S.E. It ii 
the ground that rises from the Nile- to Dar Bomo, where it 
the high^land, or spine of Africa, and there slopes to die 
pcean, as to the east of that it does to the Ked Sea, what« 
fsver the Nubi|m geographer, Ludolph, Vossios, and oAers^ 
limy say to th^ contrary. 

From Sfnnaar to J^aeudo is seven days ^vith nnloadet 
icamels, ^th loaded camels, twelve. There are no Niiba 
east of the Bahar ^ Aice. FromSennaarto Lo^ney is three 
flays; tlien to Mugue, two ; Aenrto Myas^ or ^cascab^, two | ^ 
from this is Eazuclo. . . - 

From Kordofan to SHitquotf^evm ti'aterless ds^s. Teyrab 
is the prefeent king, jthe ^last l/vas: called Jeiioe. They are a 
very barbarous, fanatic people,icaMed Tuoorori. 

The people of Sennaar haios liU the mixftd featoresof all 
the negro!^. The Shilook, or *Fui]^,iSeem to have the 
head longer and broader s^ the fosMie; the cranium tefiding to 
conical, high raised; thenoae .long lod pointed downwards; 
the eyes large ; the cheeks and eye«4>row5, cones standing 
much out ; the lips not any wa^ remarkably thick ; the 
mouth large, and the teeth White and small. The sotifhem 
Hami^ge have the hevi lai^e and weil'>8h$ped^ the t^beek 
bones high ; the eyes 'not so large; the nose flat 'at 'the end^ 
and turning rather, upwards.; the nostrils large 'and opcfn; 
the nose broken in tbetmiddie, which feature 'Aeir childreii 
borKi at Sennaar immediately lose; thp Kps t}iick and blub- 
her as it is called; the month large* They are*muth strong- 
er made than any of the Uacks ; longer lived -and better in«> 
clined ; and these qualities all increase as they *go farther 
^oulh, so that the pest of aU ar^ those between Quba and 
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Agow-midre, in the country called Wumbarea^ and between 
that and Welled Abalay, in the Abyssinian histories called 
Belu^. 

This, upon the best inforaiation, seems to be the particular 
situation of these nations. The Nuba, bounded on the east 
by the river el Aice ; on the west by Darfoor, or the desert 
between that and Kordofan ; on the south by the high chain 
of mountains, Dyre and Tegla ; and on the north by Harra* 
za, perhaps, or the desert of Selyma, adjoining on the Bara* 
bra and desert of Barka. The Funge occupy the river £1 
Aice, and extend themselves up it to the mountainous tract 
south, which is but a continuation of the mountains of Fa* 
zuclo and Kuara, where they end. The Hamidge are those 
to the west of Kuara, bounded on the south by Agow ; and 
by the river Yabous on the south, on the other, or western 
aide of the Nile; all then is Fazuclo to Dyre and Tegla, con*- 
fining with the Nuba. AU the south of Atbara and frontiers of 
Abyssinia, in a line nearly S. W. and N. E. from Kuara to 
the Habab, unless where broken in upon by the Arabs, are 
Baasa, or Dobena, the ancient inhabitants of M eroe, the JE" 
thiopes meri of Pliny. The Pagans have been converted 
very slowly to the Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan faiths. 
The Abyssinians converted to Islamism are all bigots, all 
readers, and niake profession of a more than ordinary obser* 
vanoe of the Koran ; the Shangalla, on the other hand, though 
converted, preserve that ifidifierence for their new religion 
which they had for their old, and generally give excessively 
into drinking and swearing. Few of them can either read or 
write ; I think I never snw one of them that could write. 

The rainy days here at Sennaar have been the 13th, Idth, 
and igth July, and no rain of any consequence else has faU 
)en. The. wind baa fallen calm now every day. 

The Vallis Garamantica seems either the mountains of 
Kone, or Hara;, perhaps tb^ former; the lattei* is the Montes 
iEthiopici. There, and on the mountains to the south for ten 
days, are all Nuba. . There are no Nuba east of the Bahar 
el Aice. Above the Shillook are the Dinka, another race of 
Sh^Dgaila; Qn th<( west side of the Nile, nearly opposite. 
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Ashentol, the river Yttbous comes ftbm the south east^ and 
falls into the Nile*. 

From Sennaar to Lowney, three days ; from Lowaey to 
Mugue, two days; from Mugae to My«8, or el Kassab, two 
days; from this begins Faaudo. All are soldiers called Bagodi. 
On the east begins the mountain of Fazuclo, which is as it 
were splits and over which the river fdls ; then aU. along 
the east side also are the soldiers called Bagodi. Eaal from 
Jibbel Fazucloy or a little S. £• is Abramale ; eastiof that 
three days. Welled Abali, in Habbesh. South from Abramale 
two days, Guba ; and S.W. from Guba is the mountain 
Ashintoi, Abessine, I suppose Agow. From near Asbintol 
rises the Dender, and passes by Guba on the West Fazudo ; 
runs three days between the mountains and. Nile. In the 
middle of the gorge, about two- thirds of its length, south, is 
the Mek of Fazuclo'j villages ; the mountains west of the 
mountains of Fazudo also are black nations, subject to Fa* 
zuclo. This Mek is a native black of that country, who is^ 
however, placed or deposed by tlie Mek of Sennaar. The 
Guba, and inhabitants of the mountains to the W, xyf the 
river are Pagans. On the west side of the Nile,* nearly op* 
posite Ashentol, the nver Yabous comes from the south*east^ 
aod falls into the Nile. Qn the north side of it is a Christian 
state, it is said, the prince or Mek of Shaira ; and still further 
west, the Mek of Fertassi, Mahometan, and Pagan* The 
Galla are all along on the south of the Yabous, and have 
been all cut to pieces as often as they have attempted to pasa 
the river, which is a very considerable one^ Ail the countiy 
is plentiful in gold, elephants, 8lc and well peopled. From 
Fazucio to the Yahpus, and south-west ak>Dg its banks, as far 
as is known, it- is very rainy ; and from May to July, and 
again from September to the middle of November, very uh* 
wholesome. The gold, is all found in red earth : wherever 
that is, is gold ; wherever that is not, is none. This is the ac- 
count the natives give of this country. From Haseeb the 
road is to Garri, a mountain to the south-west; then Abra* 



* Mr B. is mistaken m his opinion as to the Garamantica vallls, 
which has been ascertained^ by Homeman's travels, to be near Germa* 
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Jmky sooth ; llien Guba^ ao«ih ; or 6mn Ganri io Faau(!kj; 
The people on the mountains of Fazuclo,aiifioiito tbeYaboua^ 
ace f«»y remarkablj strong, aad loDjz^-Ul^edy and of large sta- 
tiifie. Tbej aU go vaked. One of their prinetpal people, the 
Vkir (Sbekh Adelan> assured Mb^ had abofe SXX> childreAi 
and was at that time ao strong ai to hunt the elephant^ witb 
^ other aruM than bis lance, on foot. 
: From Sennaar to Sbaiadiy, 6 hours ; ftomShi^Iy to Wd* 
alia^ IS hours ; from Waalia to £1 Aice, 1 1 hours* Froiai 
WoaKa to £1 Aicc, all tr^es, or wilderness, without housesy 
or wuter«; After passing the £1 Aice, there is no village nor 
tratertill 18 hours after jou come to Araha^ and a large col« 
leetion of viUageacaUed Beoi Kanaoa; these Arabs are Beni 
Koreish. • From Beni Kanana, 14 hours to Koue. This is 
a small IM, not a high mountain, as before supposed^ Here 
are Nuba; and there are water and villages till you arrive at 
Kbrdctfan, which is another hill ; and near it a number of 
villages, the principal of which is Lebeit 

HoTth of Kordofan, 9 days, is Harrasa, a rocky liiounUin^ 
of no very great height, wb«:e there is water ; and her& are 
A nation of Nuba. The mountain is perpendicular; Th^ 
|leopk live in a kmd of eamp below^ enclosed round with 
busbes and thorns, and eauict a due from all caravans who 
take water* Besides these hills, all from £1 Aia to Kor<Maa 
]a«andy without herbage, full of serpenta. 

To the sonth of Kordofand days, some say 6^ others 10, 
are . the high mountains Dyre and Tegla, running east and 
ipieat; these are prodigious mouotaios, full of a great va* 
f iety of tribes, v^tn whom Kordofisn is at wan From these 
tome the slaves ; and there is plenty of gold, elephants. Sec. 
I imagine this- is the same chain of mouutains west of 
Faxuclo''^* 



* This sccoutit of the route from Sranaar to £1 Ais, and thence t0 
Ibeit, the chief place in Kordofim, may be compared with the more paf* 
dcular one in Browne's Travels into Darfur, p* 452. The mountains 
of Dyre and Tegla are the Deir and Tnggala of that traveller, which are 
names applied here9.in a general sense» to the whole and more remote chain 
which produces the Whfte'^iver. The Dtnl^ negroes, or Shangalla, as 
they are called in Habbesh, which Mr Bruce was told were a race that 
lived above the Shillook, are^ in all probability, the Donga of Mr 
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. Fasucle is S days from HsiS(^b ; from 80 to 90 miles. It 
is partly on* the w^t> partly o» the east of the Nile; bnt it$ 
chief town or village is oh the west. It is four days from 
Ab-Halai which belongs to Kuara ; it borders on the Agow 
to the sottrti, tathJs easl^of' the Nfle^ andionthe Galla to 
the west. From this comes the gold. Ail the country near 
the Nile is inhabited by Arabs aikl*peo|»Ie from Senn^ar. 
The Arabs kte Refaa* • Oir the east of th^ Nile is Oiiba, 
a large district of Shangalla, on the east of the rix^er ; and 
itoiand^ bere, the Either of the pr^ent nmer (Sh'ek Adhshn) 
«id his brotbefi' Sbekh'Mabonret/ came from' ^' and mata^ 
ediers of the present con^deraUe people^ whtT, beifig borit 
in Seniiaar> are called Fiinge. Some say the country of the 
FuBge is upon the river El A ice. but it is generally allowed 
that all that country is called Nubai and that the Funge are 
the children of those turned Mahometans, and born at Sen^ 
naar, or in towns. Fazuclo is* very mountainons on both 
aides, of the mer ; the eoootry of gold i«> among the moun- 
tains inland, on both sides ; all the inhabitants are Mack, of 
the deepest kiorf, with thick lips aod brokeb nose, which 
tbeir children- bcm in Seanaar k>se. Formerly the seat oJF 
tins kingdom of ;Nuba was Dongola, before the invasion of 
the Arabs ; and here Khaled Ibn Waiid was beaten^ The 
* Nubaas hbd elephants then trained in tbeir army ; and they 
have a tradition, that this king of the Nuba was descended 
from Alexander, who had a son while in this country. The 
Refaa Arabs, at Pazucto, have not changed their colour any 
more than th^pise of Atbara. 

N. B. The gold is found, jeveBciose by the Nile, in smali 
quantities ; it is everywhere' picked up with red earth, ttni 
washed in dishes^ to sepafaite it. It is nowhere foikfid i^ 
mines. There are numbers of. rivers here; and it rains 8 
months from April, the jUnxe: wben it begins. Agues. are 
.' very frequent^ and bloody fluxes. It is cold all die season 

of the rains. Elephants are here in great quantities ; rhino- 

# • 

* % 

t ^ » I « ■ 111 ■ ■ H I ill » ■■ ly n ■ ■■■».— »a— 

^ Browne ; and the coincidence of the accounts respectix^ the fUvea 

^ taken in that region ..confirms thk circumstance. Mr Browne's Itinera? 

ries from p. 451 to p. 473> may be collated^ with these ei^tracu from Mr 
Bruce's journals, to the credit of hothf xai with cpniiderable a<2yaatage. 
to geography.*-'£. 
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cero8e8/ siraffaRy wild bogs aod all kihds of game* CiVet 
cats are, too, in plenty : The negroes bunt and eat tbe ilesb, 
but they do not know bow to tnake it produce civet. The 
daves are here employed in finding gold. The Dender 
comes from near tbe Agow. Haseeb id on the west side of 
the Dender. 

There is no gold at Kordofan. It comes from a place 
south of ity <[nilkd Sbygooni ; Shankala to Kordo£ui. It is 
45 days from Darfoor *. 

Tbe country of the Funge is Fazuclo, and Guba east of 
IPazucIoy and west in that parallel to the Bahar el Aice ; they 
bound the Nuba to the south. The Shillook, in the islands 
of tbe Bahar el Aice, are Funge also, not Nuba. The Mek 
Ismain is the twentieth king of the Funge in Sennaar, since 
tlie conquest over the Arabs. Baady, Nasser, and the pre^ 
sent Ismain/were in our time. Baady reigned forty years^ 
and was dethroned, and afterwards murdered ; Nasser, eight 
years, dethroned and murdered : Ismain is now reigning tha 
third year. 

< East of Guba is Abrumela ; and east of Abrumela is Wei* 
led Abelay, called, by the Abyssinians, Belaya, and depen-« 
dent on them. From Fazuclo, on the east cwf the Nile, to 
Belaye, is five days, or about 80 miles. 

News are brought (Aug. 1.) that the people af Darfoor * 
have marched with an army to take Kordofan, which, it ia 



* The place from which gold is here said to come to Kordofan, ap« 
aeaunsto be the Sheifaion of Mr Browne ; to which a voy curious itinerary 
mm Ibeit, the capital town of Kordofan, is given, in pp.. 460, 461 9 and 
468, of his Travels in Africa. The province of Kordofan was indeed 
Conquered by the Furians, in a few years after this date^ by Sultan Te- 
raub, the Teyrab of Mr Bruce, who usually resided at, Ril (Brown b's 
Tranxlsy p. 289)» a place described by Mt Browne in the page now quot^ 
ed. With regiU'd to Mahomet Abou Calec, the following account is also 
furnished by Mr Browne: '< A king of the name AhU'^Uk$}A the idol 
of the people of Kordofan, where he reigned about fourteen years ago» 
and is renowned for probity and justice. The kings of Kon^ofan had 
been deputed by the Mecque of Sennaar till after the death of the son 
of Abli-caliky when it was usurped by Fur, in consequence of the weak- 
ness and dissensions of the government of Sennaar."— ^drown e'^ Tranjehy 
307. Mr Browne was in Darfur, A. D. 1794, which brings dowa 
he death of Abou Cake to 1 780.-^£. 



I 
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apprehended, they soon will do, being about 12,000 horse, 
and an infinite number of foQt. There are, at Kordofan, 
about 1500 horse, with Mahomet Abou Calec ; who, it is 
thought, will fall back on Sennaaf, if not surrounded. The 
camvan, which was bringing all the valuable effects from Kor- 
dofan, was plundered at the Bahar el Aice, or near it, by the 
JB^i-Gerar, a tribe of the Beni-Faisara. The army of Poor 
was encamped at a place called Reel, south-west of Lebeid, 
about seven or eight days, where there is plenty of water. It 
is Uieir place of rendezvous, about the same distance as Foor. 
It is at Darfoor they put the king to death, with two razors, 
in a seshe, or handkerchief. At Sennaar he is killed with a 
sword, by one of his relations, the Gindi, or common execu- 
tioner of the town. 

Mstract of the Weather Journal at Sennaar, from the 6th 
to the 90th j4ugiist 177^i, while the Nile tieas rising by the 
rains in Habbesh, S^c* July 30th, the Nile failing, and 
not affected. 

August 6th, noon, thermometer 75i ; rain ; sky overcast* 
7th, Thermometer 81 ; cloudy. 8th, Noon, thermometer, 
Sli, gtb. Noon, thermometer 83|. 10th, Noon,85i« Iltb, 
* Noon, thermometer 83i ; and at 1 P. M. 85. On the 12th, 
at Dooo, thermometer 86 m the house; in the sun, 115. All 
these days, from the 8th to the 12th inclusive, either overcast, 
or masses of white clouds* 

At Sennaajr, at 74 of Fahrenheit, cold. From 74 to 80, 
cool ; from 80 to 92, temperate ; all above, hot. Yet the 
Nubians do not sweat in the sun, though the thermometer 
is often there 150. 

Sennaar, August 14th, the sun vertical, sunrise 74|; 
wind S. W. 1 ; streaky thin clouds through the air ; cool. 
The Nile is increased a mere trifle this night. 8 o'clock 
A. M. thermometer 78} ; wind S. W. 2 ; streaky clouds 
through the air ; the sun shines high ; cool. 9 A. M. ther- 
mometer 80i ; wind S. W. 1 ; sky overclouded with high 
small broken white clouds ; temperate. 10 A. M. thermo- 
meter 8^ ; wind S.W. 1 ; all overcast ; temperate, or cool. 
1 1 o'clock, thermometer 82} ; wind W. S. W. 1 ; all over- 
cast ; temperate. Noon, thermometer 82} ; wind S.W. 1 ; 
VOL. vii. H 
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all overcast. 2 o'clock P.M. thermometer 86; Mriiid 
W.S. W. 1; large spots of thin M^hite clouds. 3 P.M. 
thermometer 87 ; vrindS.W. 1 ; streaky high clouds through 
the air^ especially S. 4 P. M. thermometer 88 ; wiod S. W. 
1 ; streaky clouds, but turned darker and heavier. 5 P.M* 
thermometer 88 ; overcast, so that the sun scarce appears ; 
wind S. W. 0.' Sunset, thermometer 86 J; wind S.W. 0; 
high clouds through the air. August 15th, sunrise, thermo* 
meter 74| ; wind S.W. and thick rain, and all overcast. It 
has rained all night very violently ; but the Nile is but a 
little increased. 8 o'clock A. M. thermometer 77i ; wind 
S.W. and all overcast, and rainy like. The sun is now in 
the zenith ; yet it has rained violently, contrary to the suppo* 
sition of those, that the sun coming to the zenith, it is fair 
weather. Noon, thermometer 78 ; wind W. S. W. O; small 
rain; all overcast. 3 P*M. thermometer 79; wind S.W. 
; all overcast, and beginning to rain. Sunset, thermome- ' 
ter 791 ; wind E. 0. all overcast ; but the clouds seem turn- 
ing lighter. Th6 Nile still continues to fail. 

August 16. Sunrise, thermometer 75^ ; wind, W. ; clouds 
in the horizon all around; the sun rises behind the clouds; 
the Nile still fails* 10 A. M. thermometer 771'" ; wind^ 
S.W. 1; all overcast. 1} A.M. thermometer 80^ ; wind, 
S»W. 1 ; all overcast, with white stationary clouds. Noon, '' 
thermometer 8^^ ; wind S. W. 1 ; all overcast, but no rain. 
2 o'clock P.M. thermometer 84i^; wind S. W.: large 
white clouds filling the air, but clear sunshine, 3 P- M. 
thermometer 8d|; wind S.W. 1; large white clouds fill 
the air, and overcast the sun. 5 o'clock P*M. thermometer 
85^; wind W.S* ; it has cleared ; large broken dispersed 
clouds, without sections, through the air. Sunset, thermos- 
meter 84^ ; wind £. by N. ; high thin red streaks through 
the sky. Monday 17th, sunrise, thermometer 74^; wind, 
S.W. 1 ; all overcast, stormy and rainy-like to the wind- 
ward ; violent rain in the night from the £. and E. N. E. ; 
the Nile does not increase to the eye ; the peupb say it has 
risen 1 peek. 8 A. M. thermometer 75j° ; wind S.W. 1 ; 
all overcast. Noon, thermometer 80° ; wind S. W. 1 ; all 
overcast, but fair as yet. Sunrise, thermometer 83° ; a dead 
calm ; ail overcairt. Tuesday, August 18. Suurise, thermo- 
meter 71 ; wind, S.W* 1; all overcast; thick and fnisty 
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everywhere ; it has rained in the most violent manner since 
d in the morning ; still small rain ; thunder and lightning in 
the night ; the Nile has swelled prodigiously ; cold (rain be* 
gan at 2 in the morning.) 9 o'clock A. M. thermometer 
72| ; wind S. W. ; constant small rain. U A. M. ther^ 
mometer 76 ; wind S. W. 1 ; thick small rain from the W. ; 
all overcast, dark, misty, and unpleasant. Noon, thermo- 
meter 76; wind S. W.; cloudy, and just left off raining. 
Sunset, thermometer 79 ; wind S. W. 1 ; overcast, but fair 
all afternoon. Wednesday 19th, sunrise, thermometer 75 ; 
wind light airs, E. and W. alternately ; all overcast (fair all last 
night.) 8 A. M. thermometer 76| ; wind W. S. W. ; all 
overcast, but clearing ; the sun shines faintly, l,N.B. A ci- 
vet cat and a hyaena were brought down by the stream this 
last night, and taken, near the town, alive ; also great quan- 
tities of wood and trees ; the Nile has increased greatly this 
night.] Noon, 81^; wind W. S.W. 0; cloudy, with inter- 
vals ; clear and fair all this day as yet. Sunset, thermo- 
meter 80 ; wind N. E. ; cloudy all over. Thursday, Au- 
gust 20th, sunrise, thermometer 75 ; wind W. S. VV. ; 
overcast with large broken clouds ; the Nile has swelled to- 
night, so as to be level with its banks ; but there has been no 
ram here. 9 o clock, thermometer 77 ; wind S. W. 1 ; large 
^ spots of white clouds through the air, but elear sunshine, &c. 
8cc* 

Entered Sennaar April SQth, and left it September dth, 
1772» havin|; staid there four months and six days. 

Computed miles of the road from Sennaar to Herbagi, as 

follows : 

To Wed Solomon 3 miles ; thence to Wed Tumbel 8 
thence to Sitt Elbet 7 ; then to Wed Hydar 9 ; thence to the 
village Sheerib 4; thence to Wed Mediney 7; thence to 
Azaza iO; theu to Sidi Ali Genowi 3 ; whence to' Harbagi 
7 ; in all 68 ; course N. by W. These 58' added to 13 36' 



* The obtervatkmt of latitude and lon^tude, from Koscam to Syene, 
are given in the end of this volume, along with the general lijit. 
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lat. of Sennaar^ will make that of Herbagi 14^ 34' j and de- 
ductions, in genera)^ being made, the latitude, I say, will be 
14^ SC. 

For the particulars of the journey from Sennaar to Har- 
bagi, and from that to Halfaia, near which the Bahar el Ais, 
or Abiad, joins the Bahar el Asrek, or what the natives of 
Atbara, Sennaar, and the southern pi^rt of the desert, be- 
tween Sennaar and Egypt, plainly seem to consider as the 
Nile, the reader may consult the printed narrative in Vo- 
lume VI. The following extract is made from the jourpals 
at Halfaia, where Mr Bruce resided, from the evening of the 
$£d, to the morning of the £9th of September, 1772. In 
justice to hitn, it must be observed, that these remarks were 
written at Halfaia, where, in the space of six days, he pos- 
sessed abundance of time and opportunities to inquire about 
the two rivers, and even to Visit the place where they meet. 
When writing his printed narrative, there is a possibility of 
his having been influenced by theory, or even by a deilisn to 
make the Abay of Habbesb pass for the direct body of the 
Egyptiaki Nile. At this time, no such motives existed. 
Through all the journals, there is not a single hint, or innu- 
endo, that the river of Abyssinia was pot the river of Egypt* 
The question at present is n6t, Whether the Bahar el Abiad 
be the largest stream of the two ? but, Whether Mr Bruce 
was conscious that it was the Nile ? Whether the natives of 
Sennaar and Halfaia considered it as such i and, Whether li- 
terary people * can justify themselves for the attack they have 
openly made on the moral character of a man, who might, at 
times, be mistaken in common with the rest of the world, but 
who could not deliberately, amidst fatigue and danger, have 
sitten down to invent an answer to their unforeseen objections. 
Halfaia is situated in the large semicircular peninsula 
which the Nile here makes ; it is the residence of M. Wed 



* See Mr PInkerton's Modem Geography, art. Africa, Vol. II. p. 717; 
Hartmann's Edrisii Africa, on the character of Mr Bruce and his work; 
in his Introduction, inter libros in subsidium tocatos, p. xxxv. et pasum ; 
and Histdite d'Hefodeie, traduite du Grec, paar M. Larchcr, 9 vol. 1 802, 
in the notes to his transition, passim. As a contrast to the spirit of 
these writers, see Major Renners successive Maps and IfliiaiWlioiW Ot 
the Geography of Northern Africa, in the w^ks published imdcr the 
fatronage ^th« African A9#oa^tion, 
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Ageeb, king of all the cmmtry, tillcpAquered about 1504 by 
the Shillook. The Arabs, who were atroDg, left biin> and 
Bome of them paid their tribute to Shekhs in other placet. 
He is master of the Acaba, or pass of Gerri. 

The river Abiad joins the FA Azergue, or Nile^ at Hojile, 
or Hojila, about nine miles south of Jdlaifaia. The viilage 
was at first between the rivers ; but the Fakir having placed 
his tomboo the river Nile, without the joining, the village 
has been transferred thither. The Nile is still at Ualfaia calU 
ed El Azergue, not the Nile *. 



* Jn the printed aiccouat of the junction of the twp rivers^ Vol. VI. p, 
^24f Mr Bruce 9eexns to hjive committed a flight mistake, in describing 
the village of Wed HojiUyand the influx of the White River, as about sf 
miles north of Halfaia. It appears from this entry in the journal, that 
the junction i^ about nine miles sduth of that city^ as laid down by him 
ia his general map. Halfaia is there, indeed, not placed two-tenth 
parts of a degree north of the junction, but more than one-tenth part 
or five miles, which evidently agrees with his note made upon the ^pot. 
There is no notice in the journal respecting Wed Hojila, besides the 
passage extracted as above. It seems very probable that he went to see 
the junction, during his residence at Halfaia ; and recollecting the place 
and circumstances of this, at the same time when he was dictating to his 
amanuensis the day's journey, madeafter leaving the town, that he ws|8 led 
into the statement in the narrative, without being sensible of the error 
which he had incurred. Great part of his work was dictated to another 
per3on, during composition : and this, taking into consideration the haste 
with which so many volumes were prepared for the press, will do more 
Ihan account for a £ew inaccuracies in matters so easUy oonfounded to- 
gether. Be that as it may, the evidence of the journal and the map are 
clearly to be preferred to the printed statement ; and admitting their 
authority, we also learn that the Nile, that is, the great river, is stiH 
called, at Halfaia, nuie miles below the junction, the Bahar el Asrek* 
The name of t^e Abyssinian branch, extended to the united stream^ 
either insinuates that the colour of the Abay is still retained by the ri- 
ver, a circumstance, which, considering the superior mass of the western 
waters, white with mud, is not very probable i or that the river is still 
considered as a continuation of the Abyssinian branch, and consequently 
retains the name of its original. All the Arabs, from Fazuclo to the 
junction, Imow the river of Habbesh by the name, Bahr el Asrek. tf 
ihey ^ve tto anpeUaition to the river after it h^s jpioed a larger ^anch# 
It is plain that they consider the larger brajtich as received into the smal- 
Jer^ not the smaller as received into it. It is the straight course which 
detersnines these unlettered surveyersi Many similar instances occur 
within our own island* of rivers being called after the inferior branchy 
)»eqauae they run straight on in its diirection ; while the greater torrents^ 
that rise in more elevated grounds^ are forgotten in the course of these, 
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Wed BaracQt Shek, of AlifoQo, is soa of a Shekh Idris 
Wed £rbab| a famoos saint who is buried in a tomb in the 
.town. 

Ostrich feathers are an article sent fronof Sennaar to Cairo. 
.The birds are caught between Harbagi and the river El Aice, 
or Abiad, on the sands west of that town ; for greatest part of 
the borders of the El Aice is white sand, and thick woods, 
where the Arabs go to escape the flies (zimb) which we 
found not at Harbagi ; but the houses were full of bugs^ 
^hich we had not seen any where since our leaving Abyssinia* 

The other contents of the journals, at this time, are a great 
variety of observations on the manners and history of the 
tribes on the way, most of which are incorporated with the 
printed narrative. The singular opinions of the Nuba, or 
Funge, respecting witchcraft, and the plants with which they 
charm serpents, are described at great length, and are given 
in this volume, at the end of the natural history. The as- 
tronomical observations are, at this period, mixed with the 
diary; for as Mr Bruce carried the stripes of paper in his 
hand, or by his side, while travelling, he had not access to 
any other book. 

The following extract from the journal of the weather at 
Chendi, on the dry brink of the desert, between Nubia and 
Egypt, with the geographical notes on the reverse of the pa* 
per, may conclude this number. 

Chendi, Tuesday 13th October 17721* Five o'clock, mom-* 
ing, thermometer 83; wind N. £• ; a few clouds in the S. ; 
dead calm. Sunrise, thermometer 83 ; wind N. £. ; cloudy 
in the S. ; dead calm. 9 A. M. thermometer 83 ; wind N. 
; dead calm; long white streaks in the S. Noon, thermo* 
meter 116; wind N. W.; white clouds in the S.; broken and 
dispersed. Sunset, thermometer 95 ; wind N. W. 0; cloudy 
in the horizon to N. and S. ; clear above, lib. and 50 



because they join them in an angular position. That the Bahr el Abiad 
deserves, fron^ its importance, to be reckoned the principal source of th& 
river of Egypt, is not to be doubted ; that Herodotus and Ptolemy, who 
led their translators, the Asiatic Arabs, considered it as such, is evident ; 
but the natives of Habbesh, Sennaar, and Atbara seem to dispute these 
facts so generally, that Air Bruce may surely be czcoted in foUowing 
^litk opinion. 
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imn. at night, thermometer 88 ; cloudy in the horizon to the 
S.Gloadless overhead; clear moonlight. 

Wednesday 14th, sunrise, thermometer 82; nvind S. W. 
O; temperate; dead calm; clouds inrthe horrzon to N. and 
W. 9 o'clock, thermometer 96 ; wind N* E. ; cloudy to the 
tf, ; small broken clouds. Noon, thermometer 109 ; wind 
Vf, by N. 1 ; hazy low in the horizon to the S. ; all over» 
bead cloudless ; very hot 3 P. M, thermometer 107 ; wind 
W. 1; large masses of white clouds fill the air; very hot. 
Sunset^ thermometlsr 95 ; wind £ ; a very few broken clouds 
in the horizon all around; everywhere else clear ; cool and 
temperate. 

Thursday 15, sunrise, thermometer 78|; .wind N. W. 0; 
clouds to the S. ; cool. Noon, thermometer 106^ ; wind W. 
1; cloudless; very hot. Sunset, thermometer 95; wind £. 
calm and cloudles. 

Friday, I6, sunrise, thermometer 79 ; ^ind £. by N. 1 ; 
a few light white clouds through the air ; cool. 9 o'clock, 
thermometer 9 li; wind, N. E. 2; cloudless; warm. Noon, 
diermometer 103 ; wind E. 1 ; cloudless ; very hot Sunset, 
thermometer 95 ; wind N. ; cloudless in the S. 

Saturday 17th, sunrise, thermometer 77; wind £• 1 ; cool; 
cloudy in the S. Noon, thermometer 101 ; wind R ; cloudy 
ill the S. and broken clouds in the E. ; very hot. 3 o'clock 
P. M. thermometer 98 ; wind N. £. 1 ; white clouds fill the 
air; warm, or rather hot Sunset, thermometer 94; wind 
"E. ; cloudy; thick and black clouds come from the S. **** 

NoTES^-*'' From Takaki to Deir is five days, Jellaba; 
there is water from wells. The Janizaries at Deir are very 
faithless, and often rob the caravans which carry them su-* 
mach and slaves. The Kennous, the people upon the river, 
are much better observers of their word and oath ; and it is 
here the caravans stay, if they are apprehensive of being ill 
received at Deir and Ibrim* 

Takaki is a large district, the last of Sennaar to the north. 
It is under Wed Ageeb, who sends a Shekh hither. They 
are Jahaleen, of the tribe Rabatab, and have nmny horse ; 
they have large plantations of dates on both sides of the ri- 
ver Nile, which after this turns west to Chai|;ie and Don* 
g<da» TWy sow dora and wheat, and water it with thf Saaky i 
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but their prtncipal subsistence, as well as article of con* 
merce, is dates. They have no rain, and are separated firom 
RiiFe by a sandy desert, inhabited by Bbhareen and Ababde. 

Takaki is north from Barbar. Barbar, or Berber rather^' 
is three days, or 45 miles, from Takaki. Its inhabitants are 
Jahaleen; their tribe Myrafab; they are of the same felher 
with the Rabatab. 

Shandi (.Chendi) is of three tribes of Jahaleen ; the Ana-* 
rab, the Rahmarab, and Shukaheera ; these last are chiefly 
in the villages. It is near two miles from the Nile, wkidi w 
nearest to the N. W. It comes from Gerri from the S. and 
runs N. ; then winds round to N. N. E. to N. £. till N. of 
the town it runs E. and W. that is, from W, to E. Between 
tiie town and the river is the sown laud, watered by Sakeas; 
the river, too covers this plain when at its height ; for a small 
time only. Upon extraordinary Niles, when it is a consider"* 
able time upon it, at Shandi there is scarce any wheat, which 
comes from Halfkia. 

From Chandi to Dongola is eight days, by way of Cord^ 
N. E. more £. a little ; three days further Dongola, in a di^ 
rection to northward of N. E. We pass the river at Wed 
Baala Nagga, and cross the north part of the desert Bay- 
houda. ifie wells are a little out of the road to the south, 
and there is no other water in the road between Corti and 
Wed Baala Nagga. From Dongola to Barbar eight days, 
jellaba, at the rate of Id miles per day.'' 

Hie journal from Chendi through the desert is very bar- 
ren in observations, and all that it contains are expanded in 
the printed narrative. It consists of bearings, the hours and 
rate of travelling, with the state of the thermometer, &c. 
dnt>ngh a country, where, as Hagi Ismael expressed it, *' the 
earth was on fire, and the wind was flame.^ At Assouan 
Mr Bruce resumed his pen, with a vigour which could not 
have been expected in any man after such a journey. He 
seems to have written very frequently in his passage down 
the Nile, as the stripes are filled with notes on the places 
which he passed. He sftill carried diem about him till he 
came to Cairo, where be concluded his observations. * The 
route throu^ the desert was fixed by computation of the 
rale of traveBing, per day, and the direction by the points of 
tie compass. The observations of latitude at Chendi -and 
Assouan were compared, and the distance settled by them 
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This must be remembered when the authority for that part 
of the map is required. 

In the Journal are found only the hours of travelling, the 
points by compass, and some short remarks. The day of 
the week is sometimes misnamed. Some of the notes are 
as follows : ** Sink, in Beja, means a dog. The Kennouss 
are the peasants at Syene. Idiis Welled Hamran is our 
guide through the desert. Tuesday at Naibey. Wednes- 
day, alighted in a torrent's bed, a continuation of that in 
which we have grazed our camels all the way from Terfowey. 
Saturday and Thursday, (observe the days are misnamed from 
haste in writing) found large strata of fossile salt, not a fpot 
below the surface of the desert. Found Mahomet Aga mur« 
dered and unburied. Ummarack. Marble mountams. Umg*- 
watt. Thursday, 26th, afternoon, 5| o'clock, three of our 
camels died at Safieh." 

These particulars I selected from the Journal, as worthy 
of notice, though they are not so full as it would have ad* 
mitted them to have been. The printed narrative has the 
whole, and the dates very correct and regular. 

The notes on Syene and on the towns down the Nile are 
exceedingly copious. Some dates are as below. 

Wednesday, Dec. 9tfa. Went to see the cataract at the Ken- 
nouss village of Termoussy. The fall very small, and has 
been much exaggerated. 

The Kenouss are as far as Succout, on both sides of the 
Nile. 

At Syene, Dec. 8th, 1772, observed the altitude of the 
sun's upper limb ; Orion's west shoulder, and east. Dec. 
10th, observed the meridian alt. of the sun's upper limb. 

For an account of all these and some other observations 
there, see the *' observations of latitude and longitude" in 
this volume. 

All the journals, from Kosc^m to Cairo, are written on 
stripes of drawing paper. They are still legible, but the ink 
has either been bad, or has faded extremely in the desert. It 
is easy to see that they were written at the respective places, 
from the gradual tints of the ink, the carelessness of the wri- 
ting, and every kind of evidence that papers of the kind can 
foraash. The corrections made on them, which are not nu- 
awrotts, appear in blacker iidc, and in a more attentive hand. 
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TO THE 

TRAVELS TO DISCOVER THE SOURCE OF THE NILE, 

COKTAIKINO A 

SELECTION OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



INTRODUCTION. 



JiS it has been my endeavour, throughout this his- 
tory, to leave nothing unexplained, that may assist the 
reader in understanding the different subjects that 
have been treated in the course of it, I think myself 
obliged to say a few words concerning the manner of ' 
arranging the Appendix. With regard to the Natural 
History, it must occur to every one, that, however nu- 
merous and respectable those may be who have dedi- 
cated themselves entirely to this study, they bear but 
a very small proportion to those who, for amusement 
or instruction, seek the miscellaneous and general oc- 
currences of life that ordinarily compose a series of 
travels. 

By presenting the two subjects promiscuously, I was 
apprehensive of incommoding and disgusting both spe- 
aes of readers. Every body that has read Toume- 
fort, and some other authors of merit of that kind, 
must be sensible how unpleasant it is to have a very 
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rapid, well-told, interesting narrative, concerning the 
arts, government, or ruins of Gonnth, Athens, or 
Ephesus, interrupted by the appearance of a nettle or 
daffodil, from some particularity which they may pos- 
sess, curious and important in the eye of a botanist, 
but trivial and indifferent to an ordinary beholder. < 

To prevent this, I have placed what belongs to Na- 
tural Hist;ory in one volume, or appendix ; and, in so 
• doing, I hope to meet the approbation of my scien- 
tific botanical readers, by laying the diffident objects 
all together before them, without subjecnng theni to 
the trouble of turning over different books to get at 
any one of them. The figttre$» aad a few other plates 
of this kind, are illustrations of what immediately passes 
in the page : these descriptions seldom occupy more 
than a few lines ; and therefore such plates cannot be 
more ornamentally or usefully placed, than opposite 
to the page which treats of them. 

Some further consideration was necessary In placing 
the maps, and the appendix appeared to me to be by 
fer the most proper part for them. The maps of thp 
country, whether such as are general, or those adapted 
to serve particular itineraries, should always be laid 
open before the reader, till he has made hiryisetf per- 
fectly master of the bearings and distances of the prin- 
cipal rivers, mountains, or provinces where the scene 
of action is then laid. Maps that fold fie generaHjr 
but oneway, and are usually of strong paper ; so that 
when they are doubled by an inattendve hand, contra- 
ry to the original fold they got at binding, they break, 
and come asunder in quarters and square pieces ; the 
map is destroyed, and the book ever after incomplete ; 
whereas, even if this misfortune happen to a map 
placed in the appendix, it may either be taken ovk 
and joined anew, or replaced, at very little expence, 
by a fresh map from the bookseUer. 

I shall detain the reader only a few nunutes with 
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vhat I have ^rther to say concerning the particular 
subjects of Natural History of which I have treated. 
The choice I know, though it may meet with the 
warmest approbation of one class of readers, will not 
perhaps be equally ;^eeable to the taste of others. 
Thi» I am heartily sorry for* My endeavour and wish 
is to plea$e them all, if it were po6sible5 as it is not. 
« The first subject I treat of is trees, shrubs, or plants ; 
wd. in the selecdng of them, I have preferred those 
which, having once been considered as subjects of 
consequence by the ancients, and treated largely of by 
them, are now become, from want of the advantage 
of drawing, lapse of time, change of climate, altera* 
tion of manners, or accidents bdEallen the inhabitants 
of a country, of doubtful existence, and uncertain de- 
^ptien« The ascertaining of many of these is neces* 
«ury to the understanding of the classics. 
. It is well known to every one versant in this part 
of Natural History, what a prodigious revolution has 
happened in the use of drugs, dyes, and gums, since 
the time of Galen, by the introduction of those Her- 
(sulean medicines drawn from minerals. The disco- 
yety of the new worlds besides has given us vegeta* 
blc medicines nearly as active and decisive as those of 
minerals themselves. Many found in the new world 
grow equally in the old, from which ^ confusion has 
Arisen in the history of each, that will become inex* 
tricable in a few generations, unless attended to by 
ivgular botanists, assisted by attentive and patient 
dniugbtsmen ignorant of system, or at least not slaves 
to k; .who set.down upon paper what with their 
syses |bey see does^stk:withputfaa)using themselves 
with imagining, Mcpt^g %q rules. th^y have them- 
selves made, what it regularly ishould be* , One draw- 
idg • dS this kind, paintuUy and attentively i^ade, has 
mare merit, and promotes true knowlefige 'more cer- 
4|inlj^, than a hundred hortt licci lyhicb co09tantly pro- 
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duce imaginary monsters, and throw a doubt upoA 
the whole. The modem and more accurate system 
of botany has fixed its distinctions of genus and spe* 
ties upon a variety of such fine parts naturally so fra^ 
gile, that drying, spreading, and pressing with the most 
careful hands, must break away and d^troy some of 
them. These deficient in one plant, existing in another, 
in all other respects exactly similar, are often, I fear, 
construed into varieties, or different species, 2nd it is 
well if the misfortune goes no farther. They are pre* 
dsely of the same bad consequence as an innacunMie 
drawing, where these paits are left out through inat- 
tendon, or design. 

After having bestowed my first consideration on 
those that make a principal figure in ancient history, 
Jbut are either not at all, or imperfectly known now, 
my next attention has been to those which have their 
uses in manufiactures, or medicine, or are used as food 
in the countries I am describing* 

I have next selected and described plants, or the 
varieties of plants, unknown, whether in genus or q>e» 
des. In these I have dealt sparingly, in proportion 
to the knowledge I yet have acquired in the subject, 
which is every day increasing, and appears perfectly 
attainable. / 

The history of the birds and beasts is the subject 
which occupies the next place in this appendix ; and 
the rule I follow here, is to give the preference to sudi 
of each kind as are mentioned in Scripture, and con- 
cerning which doubts have arisen. A positive precept, 
that says. Thou shalt not eat such a beast, or such a 
bird, is absolutely useless, as long as it is unlpiowtt 
what that bird or what that animat is. 

Many learned men have employed themselves with 
success upon these topics, yet much remains stiU to be 
done ; for it has generally happened, that those per- 
fectly a<^uainted with the language in which tbeScnfU 
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tores vwre written, have never travelled, not seen the 
animals of Judea, Palestine, or Arabia ; and again, 
such as have travelled in these countries, and seen the 
animals in question, have been either not at all^ or but 
superficially acquainted with the original language of 
Scripture. It his been my earnest desire to employ 
the advantage I possess in both thesfe requisites, to 
throw as much light as possible upon the doubts that 
have arisen. I hope I have done this freely^ fairly, 
and candidly ; if I have at all succeeded, I have obtain- 
ed my reward. 

As for the fishes and other marine productions of 
the Red Sea, my industry has been too great for my 
drcumstances. I have by me above 800 articles from 
the Arabian Gulf alone, all of ec^ual merit with those 
specimens which I have here laid before the public 
Though I have selected a very few articles only^ and 
diose perhaps not. the most curious ; yet as they are 
connected with the trade of the Red Sea, carried on 
in ancient times, which may be resumed at a future 
period, and of which I have treated professedly^ I 
have preferred them, as having a classical foundation, 
to many others more curious and less known. Engra* 
vmg in England has advanced rapidly towards peitec- 
don ; and the prices, as we may suppose, have kept 
proportion with the improvement. My small fortune, 
already impaired with the expence of the journey, will 
not, without doing injustice to my family, bear the 
additional one, of publishing these numerous articles, 
which, however desirable it might be, would amount 
to a sum which it would not be thought prudent in 
jne to venture. 

If jBgypt had been a new, late, and extraordinary 
creation^ the gift of the Nile, in times comparatively 
recent, as some modern philosophers have pretended, 
the Ieas.t thing we could have expected would have 
been to find in it some new and extraordinary pla^its. 
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very diifereot jd figui^ and p9ut9 fh>m diose of aiici»t 
tifXMf made by the old unphilosophical way, the fiat 
of the Creator of the umverse. But juat the contrary 
has happened* Egypt haa no trees^ ahrubs^ or plants 
peculiar to itaelf ^. All are brought thither from Syria, 
Arabia^ Aiiica» and India ; and these are so far from 
bdng the gift of the Nile, as scarcely to accustom 
themselves to suffer the quantity of water that for five 
Qumths covers the land of Egypt by the inundation of 
that river* 

Even many of those that the necessities of particu* 
lar times have brought thither, to supply wants with 
which they could not dispense, and those which cur 
rioua hands have brought from fomgn countries, are 
not planted at random. They would not grow ia 
^ypt at large, but in chosen places formeriy artifi* 
dally raised above levd, for gardens and pleasure* 
ground, where they are at this day watered by nuu- 
chinery ; or upon banks above the calishes, which^ 
ihoi^h ncAT the water, are yet above the level of its 
annwl inundation* Such is the garden of Mattareah, 
^lometimee filled with exotic plants from all the coun- 
tries around, on account of the veneration or super- 
stition which pilgrims and dervishes, the only travel- 
lers of the East, Mve for that spot, the supposed abode 
of the Virgin Mary whaishe fled into Egypt ; though 
at present so much n^lected, as to have scarcely one 
foreign or curious plam in it. 



* Those philosophers might reply, that the want of natiYe 
plants is an additional proof of its having been lately formed, 
islands raised by earthquakes from the sea are long without 
herbage. Some have pretended that America is a continent of 
later date than what is called the Old World, and on that accouak 
IfitB plentifully stocked with various kinds of animals. Mr Bruce 
is, nevertheless, probably right in botli his assertions, ^gypt is 
no modern production of the Nile, though it may have been once 
under the waves of the Mediterranean.-- £• 
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Hie first kind of adventitious productions, and the 
t^ldest inhabitant of Egypt brought there for use, is 
thQ sycamore, called Giumez * by the Arabs* From 
its size, the facility with which it is sawn into the thin- 
nest planks, and the largeness of these planks, cor- 
responding to the immense size of the tree, it ' wx 
most usefully adapted to the great demand they theft 
had for mummy-chests, or coffins, which are made of 
this tree only. In order to increase its value among 
these people, we may mention another supposed qua* 
lity, its incorruptibility, very capable of giving it a 
preference, as coinciding with the ideas whith led the 
Egyptians to those fantastic attempts of making the bo- 
dy etemaU 

This last property, I suppose, is purely imaginary. 
For though it be true that tradition says, that all the 
mummy-chests, which have been found of former 
ages, were made of sycamore ; though the same is 
the persuasion of latter times, apd the fact be so far 
proven, by all the mummy-chests now found being of 
that wood ; yet I will not take upon me to vouch, that 
incorruptibility is a quality of this particular tree. I 
believe that seasoned elm, oak, or ash, perhaps even 
fir, laid in the dry sands of Egypt, perfectly screened 
from moisture, and defended from the outward air, ais 
all mummy-chests are, would likewise appear incor« 
ruptible; and my reason is, that having got made^ 
while at Cairo, a case for a telescope, of sycamore 
plank, I buried it in my garden, after I came home 
from my travels, so as to leave it covered by half a 
foot of earth. In less than four years it was entirely 
putrid and rotten. And another telescope case of the 



• Signifying a fig-tree, from the multitude of figs which grow 
round the trunk, 
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cedar of Lebanon appeared much less decayed^ though 
even in Hthis last there were evident signs of corrup*- 
tion. But svpposi^g it inie, that these pbnks hare 
been found u(H;orrupdble» a doubt may still arise, 
whether they do^noi owe this quality to a kind of var- 
nish of resinous qaatermls, with which I have seen al- 
most all the mummy-chests covered, and to which ma- 
terials the preservation of the mummy itself is in part 
certainly owing. The sycamore is a oiative of that low 
warm str^ of country between the JEled Sea and the 
-mountains of Abyssinia ; we saw a number of very 
•fin€| ones before we c^me to Taranta ; they also grow 
.in Syria about Sidon, but inferior in si^e to the for^ 
mer ; they do not seem to thrive in Arabia^ for wai^t 
of moisture. 

All the other vegetable productions of Egypt bai^ 
been in a fluctuatii^ state from one year to another. 
We find themin Prosper Alpinus^ and by his authori- 
ty we seek for them in that country. In Egypt w^e 
ifind them no move : through neglect, they are rotten 
and.gone^ but we meet them flourishing in Nubia^ 
I Abyssinia, and Aral^ Felix ; and these are the coun- 
tries whence the curious first brought them, and from 
^ which, by some accident similar to the first, they m^ 
agMn appear in Egypt. 

The work of Prosper Alpinus, then, so far from 
being a collection of plants and trees oif Egypt, xxoff 
be said to be a treatise of plants that are not in Egypt, 
.but by accident. 1 bey are gle^uiings of natural his- 
toryirom Syria, Arabia, Nubia, Abyssinia, Persia, Ma- 
labar, and indostan, of which, as &r as 1 could dis- 
cern or discover, seven species only remained when. I 
was in Egypt, mostly trees of such a growth as to be 
but of the power of every thing but the axe. 

The plam that I shall now speak of, the Papyrus, is 
a strong proof of this, and a remarkable instiuoboe of 
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the violent changes these subjects have undergone in 
a few ages. It was at first the repository of learn- 
ing and of record ; the vehicle of knowledge from one 
nation to another ; its uses were so extended, that it 
became even the food of man ; and yet we are now 
disputing what this plaint was, what was its figure, and 
whether or not it be fciund in Egypt. 

A gentleman • at the head ot the literary world, 
who from his early years has dedicated himself to the 
study of the theory of botany, and at a riper age has 
travelled through the world in the more agreeable pur- 
suit of the practical part of it, has assured me, that, 
unless from bad drawings, he never had an idea of 
what this plant was, till I first gave him a very fine 
specimen. The Count de Caylus says, that having 
heard there was a specimen of this plant in Paris, he 
used his utmost endeavours to find it; but when 
brought to him, it appeared to be a cyperus of a very 
common, well-known kind. With my own hands, 
not without some labour and risk, I collected speci- 
mens in Syria, from the • river Jordan, from two dif- 
ferent places in Upper and Lower Egypt, from the 
lakes Tzana and Gooderoo in Abyssinia ; and it was 
with the utmost pleasure I found they were in every 
particular intrinsically the same, without any variation 
or difference from what this plant has been described to 
be by the ancients. Only I thought that those of £gypt» 
the middle of the two extremes, were stronger, fairer^ 
and fully a foot taller, than those in Syria and Abyssi- 
nia. 



* Sir Joseph Banks. 
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PLANTS, SHRUBS, AND TREES. 



PAPYRUS. 



HB papyrua is a qrperus, called by the Greeks Biblus, 
There is no doubt but it was early known in Egypt ; 
sbce we learn from Horus Apollo^ that the £gyp* 
tians, wishing to describe the antiquity of their origin, 
figured a iaggpt, or bundle ot papyrus, ;i$ an emblem 
or the food they first subsisted on^ when the use of 
wheat was yet unknown in that country. But I should 
rather apprehend, that another plaint, hereaiter de^ 
scribedf ^d not th^ papyrus, w99 that iufhich was s«b» 
stituted tor wheat ; for though the Egypdans sucked 
the honey, or sweemess^ from the root of the papyrus^ 
it does not appear tb?it any part of this cyjterps could 
be used for food, nor is it so at this day, WQUgh the 
Ensete, the plant to which I allude, might; without di& 
ficulty, have been \ised for bread in early ages, beiore 
die discovery of graii^f In several provinces of At^yo* 
sinia it holds its place at this day. . . ) 

The papyrus seems to me to have com« early dowii 
from Etbioiiia. and to have bmi us«d in Upper £Rpyt 
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immediately after the disuse of hierogljrphics : the 
first paper made firom this plant was in Seide. By 
Seide was anciently meant Upper Egypt, and it is so 
called to this day ; and the Saitic, probably the oldest 
language known in Egypt ^ter the Ethiopic, still sub- 
sists, being written in the first character that succeed- 
ed the; hierojglyphic9 in the valley^, or cultivated part 
of Egypt*. 

Early, however, as the papyrus was known, it does 
not appear to me ever to have been a plant that eould 
have existed in the Mile^ ar ^m am h ors have said, been 
proper to it. Its head is too heavy, and, in a plain 
country, the wind must have had too violent a hold of it. 
The stalk is small and feeble, and likewise too tall, th^ 
root too short and slenid^r to suiy it against the vio- 
lent pressure of the wind and current; therefore I 
belieye it never could be a plant growing in the Nile 

«' ' FBnyf; iHiB'9edii»'to<ha(v^<:6fl6id««<!(4MMdknoWiiX 
tifei'fettIt1n^9lW«^ paln^ d^e^'iiof p^^t^lNl tiiwit^rav 
tt^ inf'tl^^^dtef th<^'l)if^;bucitf th^<ti&hQt^:<M^ 
phit^%Ki^^heNS)i( had 6v^rfib#^' ttfd i»a« stap 
^nf , l^andj ' vHtertJ i9te watt^'uras not tfbchr^ nvo 4llbM 
Um^ ' mU obsemtibft^ I ¥kUevt, ^^^o^matOM 
^Hy;^ ttt'k^ it did^ky ^^ii^ei* ( haVe «^iir this |daM> 
^ei^'jii tftfe (yVerflbiUFed ^ro^htf.ifi thi^'Seltii^ ^^ 

t^'fiiM r^Hl^tAiBiribiM mfkfj^j^^ ihe^vfte^ Miie'*Md M^dU^ 
SaI^ frcorfWiiicliijifee chf^t»<i3idttil«^ derived itsuvlnef ii^iis tk^m^^ 
^J^^^ 9^ ^ ^i^c mime ia the Delta celebrated for the wopi 
ship oi Istith or Biinorva. l*b^ name Sals is'in Coptfc Soou^ 
and Veiy* aiicientl •Bh^^iotd '^^id is AmbiC'/Rfcd '*& tfot $pi 
plied to Upper E^ypt befoif^e MaBoitie^eiil cd^irtj^ iHs^ 

t run. NUtliiat lib. xui. cap. 11. 
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Egypt^ OF in Abyasiiua* In these plaots^ id never 
grew in the bed of a river, but generally in some smidL 
stream that issued out of, or into some large: stagniant 
l^e, or abandoned Water-course* It did not even- 
tmst itself to tbe weight of the wave of the deepest 
part of that lake when agitated by the wind^ but it 
grew generally abotit ihe borders of it; as fer a$ the 
depth of the water was within a yard. 

Pliny says it grew likewise in Syria; and there 1 
saw it first, before I went mto Egypt. It. was in tfae 
river Jordan^ between the site of the anoient dcf 
Paneas, which stiU bears its name, and the lake ^Ti« 
berias^ which is jirdbably the lake Pliny alhtdes to^ 
where be says it grew, and with it the calaoMui odo- 
ratus^; one or the adventitious plants brought thithec 
fbrmeriy by curious men (as I conjecture), but now ex^ 
isting^ ho more, either in Syit^or Egypt. It wa&oa 
the left hsMid of the bridge, called the Bridge ofi tim 
Sons of Jacob. The riv^ where It grew wast^X) £?el 
nine inches deep, anct^theh inct^as^d with^raia. it 
grew likewise, as Geiiltodinus* tette^is^^iut iheconflvM 
ence^ of the Tigris and' {h& Euphrates; lat^rehend 
that it yihis not thiis ptHfifpagafted intot ilisia-ana Greece^ 
Ifll the use of it; as tua^u&ctured^ int&papsr^'^was firS 
known. • • - '" '" '--- . ■• ^•' "•••• ' '':^-- 

When that was ^iD admits of s^me dif&<iulty.^ Pliny 
says, that Varrb- writes it cam^ not iiitp generaltHse'titt 
after the conquer of ^ Egypt by Afisxander; yet it k 
pWA from Anadred^t, Alceu^, ^^cli'iftas, and tfao 
tomie; poets, that it was known in their umtt* F|aio 
and Aristotle^ i^eak of it ^ho ; as do^ Uferodotus and 

' r » » . - • » 

•' k ' \ • , .,. ."» 

» ••... -it, »-• ,. ••• . i ^ .' . ' 

* Melch. Guilaadio. Fbilosoght and Medic. Lausanne, Ann* 
1576, 8vo, 
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Theophrastus ^r * We knoti? it w^s of old In use 
among the lohians, who probably brought it, in very 
early daysi directly from £gypt« Numa, too, who li- 
ved SOO years before Alexander, is said to have left a 
number of books wrote on the papyrus, which a long 
time after his death were foufid at Rome. 

All this might very well be : the writers of those 
early ages were but few, and those that then were^had 
all of them» nK>re or less, connection by their learn- 
ing with Egypt. It was to them only Egypt was known ; 
arid if they learned to write there, it was not impro* 
babley that from thence, too, they adopt^ the mate- 
rials most coQ^modious for writing upon* 

With Aristotle began the first arrangement of a li» 
brary. Alexander's conquest, and the building of 
Alexandria, laid open Egypt^ with its trade and learn- 
ing, to the world. Papyrus, then, or the paper made 
firom ity was the only material niade use of for wri- 
ting upon* A violent desire; of amassing books, and 
forming a library, immediately fplipwed ; which we 
may safely attribute to the q9:ap:ipleySet by Aristotle^ 
. The Ptolemies, and the ikings of Pergamus, con«. 
(ended yaiho jsbould make the largest collection. The 
Ptolemies^ masters of Egypt suad the papyrus, availed 
themselves of this monopoly to hinder the multiplica- 
tion of. books in Greece. T|)§ (fther princes probably 
smuggled the plant, and propag^tfd it wherever it 
would grow out piF Egypt. Enm^nes, king of Perga-i 
musy set about bringing to perfection the manufacture 
of parchment, whiqh long before {he lonians had used 
ficom scarcity of paper ; for whatever resemblance 
there may be in names, or whatever may be inferred 
from them, writing upon skins, or parchment, was 



* Theoph. Hist. Plant lib, iv. cap* 9^ 
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much more aqcieiit-than any mty or state in Greece, 
and in u^e, probably, before Greece was inhabited. ^ 
The Jews, we kiiowy made use of' it in the earliest 
aces. At this very time which we are now speaking' 
of, we/ learn from Josephus *, that the elders, by or- 
der of the high priest, carried a copy of the law to 
Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, in letters of gold, written upon 
skins, the pieces of which were so artfully put toge- 
ther, that the joinings did not appear. 

The ancienis divided this plant into three parts: the 
head and the small part of the stalk were cut off, then 
the woody, part, or bottom, and the root connected^ 
with it, and there remained the middle. All these: 
had separate uses. Pliny f says, the upper part, which 
supported the large top itself, with the flowers upon it, 
was of no sort of use but to adorn the. temples, apd 
crQwn:the statues of the gods; but it would seem, 
that it was in US9 likewise for crowning men of merits ; 
Plutar<?h X says, that Agesilaus p]:eferred being crown- 
ed v^ith that to any other, on .accoum of its simplicity ; » 
aqKi that, parting from the. King,, he had sought to be 
ci:owned with this as a favour, which was granted him.: 
4^(he&i^.us ||» on the contrairy^. l^i^hed at those that ^ 
mb^ed. reuses in the crown of Papyrus; .and he says it 
wa$ as ndiculqus as mixing rose^with^a crown of gar«: 
lie* The reason, hoxii^ever, he gives, does not hold; for. 
papyrujs itself sRi^lls no more of mud, as he supposes, 
than a rose bu3h ; nay, the flawer of the papyrus has 
something agr^^bl^ in its smell, though not so much 
^ as roses. If he had said, that the head* of the pa« 



* Joseph; lib. xii. p. 405. 
t Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 13. cap. 11. 
I PluUrck in Agesilao. 
I II Athen. lib. 15. 
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pymis i^eihbled witheeed grass, or lisy, and made a 
had contrast with the rkhness and beauty of the roise, 
be had said well. But notwithstanding what PUny has 
tvritten, the head of the papyrus wasf employed, not 
only to xnafce crowns for statues of the gods, but also 
to make cables for «hips. We are told» that Andgo- 
nus made use of nothing else for- ropes and cables to 
his fleets, before the use of sparmm, or bent grass^ 
was known ; which, though very Itttle better, at this 
day serves tbat purpose^in small ships on the coast of 
Provence. The top of the papyrus was likewise used 
fbr sewing and caulking the vessels, by forcing it into 
the seams, and'afterwards coveting it with pitch. 
. Pfiny * tells us, that the whole plant together was 
used for making boats, a piece of the acacia tree be- 
ing put in the bottom to serve as the • keel, to- whieh 
the pknts werejoined^ being first sewed together, then> 
gathered up at stem and stem, and iim ends oi the 
plant ded fast there, '< Cons^tur bibtfti-Memphitb 
cymba papyro ;'* and this is the ofily bbat liiey still^ 
Imve in Abyssizda, which they call Tancoa, By thb 
use of these it is that Isaiah describes the nations, pnv 
bably the Egyptians, upoff wh^m the vengeanee of 
God was^ieedily to fsM. 1 imagine ateo, that ^ 
junks of the Red Sea, md to be of lather, were Satete 
built of papyttus, and covered with sk^. In the^ 
the Homeritea trafficked with their friends^ the Sabe-' 
ans, acpossf the: mouth of the Red Sea ; but they tail' 
never persuade me, however g^erally and confident- 
ly it has bew asserted^ that vessels of this kind couki 
have lived an hour upon the Indian ocean. 

The bottom, root, or woody part of this plant, was 
likewise of several uses before it turned absolutely 



* Plin. JNatt Hist lib. xiii. cap. 11. 



bard; it lili^as. chewed in the manafir o£ ]iqi»rietiihft^ 
ving a coomdelrable qua&tity of sweet jiiice ia :k.?/iriiul 
ve leami; from' Dioscorides ; it was» 1 8«q)po^^ thejBved^ 
and the sweetness sncked o^t in the sanie manner aft 
i^ done with sugar^-cane^ This is stiU practised iii^ 
Abjrsiiaia^ wb^re they likewise , chew the voot of tiber 
Indian dom^. and of every Mind of cypeiqs'; and Ue^ 
MdQttis telh us^ tiiat about a qobit of the Jower part 
of thestslik-was (»it off^ roasted over ihe fire^ and 
eaten. 

' FroK the' scaniicy of woed, whi<!:h was very great in 
Egyptyfdr the reasons ab'eady mentioned^ this lower* 
l^rt was Iflcewise used in making cups^ moidds, anil 
d&er neeessiry nrenfiiis^ We neal not donbt, too, one 
VBse of the wlioody part of this plant was to serve for 
what w^oalt- boards^ or covers for binding, the leaves^ 
whicte^0(>we Made of the bark ; Ihis we learn both 
fvom Ateieas s^d Anacreon; 

In a lai^ and very perfect manuscript in my pos* 
session,- which was dug up at Thebes, the boards are 
of popyrps root 9 covi*redt hrsc with the coarser pieces- 
oj the paper, and then with leather, m \ke same man<P 
ner as" ir would be done «u>w*« It is a book one would 
cyi a stikdt foho, rath^sr' than by any'ocfaer nanie^ and 
lapj^hend^ that the ^api^bf 'the boDk, where papyrus 
is employed, wUs alwayS'Of^'^^same form wicti those, 
of the moderns., The leciersai^^strongydeep, bikck^* 
aftd^ apfiftrently writtdii wkh a r^edv as is stm practised 
by the/EgypusGAs and Abys^ans^ it is written oa 
both iSides, soi never couki he roUed^up as parchment' 
WQi^ ; nor would the brittleness c^ the natenals^ when 
dry ^ sctpport ^my such frequent unrolling* 1 his pro- 
bably arisen fv^m their having first written upon par 
pyrus, after the use of stone was laid aside, and only 
adopted skins upon their embracing the Jewish reli- 
gion. The EdiiopianS) indeed, wtite upon parchmen;,. 
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yet'ufetfae saixHe form of books as we do. TKe outer 
boards are made of wood, and cova'ed with leather* 
It i was the law only, they say, they were in use to pre*^ 
serve in one long roll of parchment^ upon the fore-> 
side of which it was written ; it being indecent and 
improper to write any part of it on the back, or a lesa 
honourable place of the skin* And such, for this 
very reason, was the roll we have just mentioned pte^ 
sented to Ptolemy, where such pains were taken in 
joining the several skins together. 

The manner in which paper was made has been c6n«- 
troverted ; but whoever will read Pliny * attentively^ 
cannot, I imagine, be laag in doubt. The thick part 
of the stalk being cut in two, the pellicle between the> 
pith an^ the bark, or perhaps the two pellicles, Wereti 
stript oflF, and divid^ by an iron instrument, whidi 
probably was sharp-^pointed, but did not cut at the- 
edges. This was squared at the sides, so as to be like' 
a ribband, then laid upon a smooth table, or dresser, 
after being, cut into the length that the leaf was re^ 
quired to be. These stripes, or ribbands of papyrus, 
were lapped over each other by a very thin border, 
and thea pieces of the same kind were laid transverse* 
ly, the length of these answering to the breadth of the 
first. The book, which I have is eleven inches and a 
half long, and seven inches broad, and there is not 
one leaf in it that has a ribband of papyrus <Qf two. 
inches and a half broad ; from which I imagine, the 
size of this plant, formerly, being fifteen feet Icmg, was 
pretty near the truth. No such plant, however^ api* 
pears now ; I do not remao^r to have ever seen one.- 
mor^ than ten feet high. This is proba}>ly owing to 
thar being allowed to gnow wild, and too thick toge«. 
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ther, \rithout being weeded. We know froni Hoki* 
dottts^y that the Egyptians cut theirs dawn yearly as 
thCT did their harvest. 

xliese ribbands^ or stripes of papyrus, have twelve 
different names in Pliny f, which is to be copious with 
a vengeance. They are, phitura, ramentum, scheda, 
cutis, plagula, corium, taenia, stibtegmen, statumen, 
pagina, tabula, and papyrus. After these, by what- 
ever name you call them, were arranged at right 
angles to each other, a weight was placed upon them 
while moist, which compressed them; and so they 
were suffered to dry in the sun. 

It was supposed that the water of the Nile ( had a 
gummy quality, useful to glue these stripes together. 
This, we may be assured, is without foundation, no 
such quality being foimd in the water of the Nile. Oa 
the contrary, I found it, of all others, the most impro- 
per, till it had settled, and was absolutely divested of 
all the earth gathered in its turbid state. I made se- 
veral pieces of this paper, both in Abyssinia and Egypt f 
and it appears to m^, that the sugar, or sweetness, 
with which the whole juice of this plant is impreena- 
ted, is the matter that causes the adhesion of mese 
Gripes together, and that the water only serves to dis- 
solve this, and put it perfectly and equally in fusion. 

There seemed to be an advantage in putting the inside 
of the pellicle in the situation in which it was before 
being divided, that is, the interior parts face to face, one 
long-ways, and one cross-ways, after which a thin 
board of the cover of a book was laid first over it, and 
a heap of stones piled upon it, I do not think that it 



* Hetodofej lib. xi. 

f Plin. Nat Hist. lib. xiii. cap* 12. 

i Plin^ lib. xiii. cap. 19. 
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muaieedGi wHh bailed wat^r^ wd k^^f9$ alw^q^ coajr$^ 
aDdlgncty-wkh ib^ .Water of the Nile.* <Soine fi(SQ^ 
were excellent, made with water tbat h^ ^ei^^dv.'thf^ 
isy in the stitte lit which we driiik it ; i>ut eiyeu tjiie best 
of it was always thu^k md heavy, cMryii^ ireiy^dq^ 
ihen tttnuiig£rA]i wd rigid, md oerer .white. J^qr 
^ I emar fyad on^ jH^e that would bearrihe i^tirol^ c^f 
amallet'^^.but in its greenest state the blow stiivev^ 
and divided the fibr^ lengtfa.way^; ,npr did I see. t^ 
marks of any stroke of a bammery Or mallet, in this 
^»ock in .my custody, which is cert^itdy on S^tic ^r 
Hieratic paper. I apprishend^ by a passsig^ in Plipy t* 
that the mallet wsis used only wl^n artificial |;Im?$ or 
^um, was made use qf; which imu^t have, beep i^ qi- 
ten as they let tbese Qtvip^ Qf the vibbtmdj, pr .pelluilPs 
dry before ariangiqg them. , : r 

Pliny J says, the b<>ofcs of Numa were ft^JP^yfiM&Aiid 
when they were founds itad he wonder^» froiit th^ j^sit- 
^eness of ithe inside of the paper^ it .could hme Iftst^ 
ISO long. Xhe:manusctipt in my ppssessitm, which ;W4s 
,dug up.«t Thebes, I cpiijectjiiK .l^inear ^ijejeifinWsi.thp 
age ti^ Pliny menti<:ms ; and, though it is omf^^ 
in^le, has substaace and preservation <[rfie(f.er ^o\%^, 
with goodcare^ lo Isist as m^tch .Imgi^f jand ^ >id- 
gible. 

If the Saitic paper vsa^,.^ we imagine* tbe-^nst in« 



* Sir Jogeph Banks shewed me a -slip of paper^ wMeh be gpt 
lircttian Italian geii(l;leman,.inacley if I reniemlrer,.0f .a cyfHnis 
ifDmidin ti^e livQi or lake of Thi^jrmeBe« I <do not i|^olJi*€t.tli^ 
process ; but the paper iteelf was intinitely ^perior to any i had 
seen attempted, and «><>m^/l ti^ poyc<*if^ ^ gpf at portion ol .flexibi- 
lity, and was more likely to answer the purposes of paper, than 
even the old Egyptian, if it had been dressed np^iindt^iBHsd. 

t Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xlii. c^ 13. i i: < .i* r ^ 
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yexited^ it should follow, coatraxijr to whit rbid^re mi* 
vances, thai it was not first iaveoted in Memphis t>¥it 
in Upper Egypt in Sdde, whose* language. and wri* 
ting obtained in the earliest ages ; though LUoan seeoifi 
to think with Isidore, 

Nondum flumineas 'Memphis contexere biblos 
"Novferat.— * ' Lvc a n , . lib. iii. 

After the hieroglyphics were lo3t, perhaps some 
time before, we knew of nothing the Egyptians adopted 
so generally as paper ; ,and there were probably t re- 
ligious ^reasons that impeded, in those early days, the 
people from falling upon the most natural material, the 
skins of beasts. However this may be, it is certain under 
the Egyptians, naturally averse to novelty and improve- 



^ l%e popyrusis called in Hebrew gora^, which our tmnsiatoos 
improperly render bulrush. The name of paper, and thence of a 
lK¥>k, in Coptic, is djom ; the hard g of the Hebrew being sound- 
ed like Qur.soft g in the word George. Gome is a generic name of 
rashes, and those aquatic plants which resemble them. The identity 
of these two words is evident. The use of the papyrus, as .an ar- 
-tide o€ f(^d in the most ancient state, of Egyptian society, givii^ 
rrise .to the hieroglyphic mentioned b^ liorus, is an additional 
proof, that the Egyptians were right in describing the mean and 
rude state of their ancestors in the Thebaid. The reader will 
again observe, that Mr Bruce is misled by the resemblance of the 
-names Saifcic and Sahidic; nor is he quite correct in considering 
.thevCluurta-Hieratica and Saitica as the same. He would not have 
.SiSsigBed so^reat antiquity as thrice 830 years to the MS. in his 
.possession, tad he consulted on the subject his friend Dr W^'ide, 
'er reflected that it was a Gnostic treatise, which could not be 
<e]der thair thefir^t age of Christianity. 'On the other hand, this 
'MS. waft probably written not many centuries Ago, as it unques- 
^ipoably' belonged to some Coptic comrent in the Thebaid, from 
^the£i;Lins of which it might be dug up, and sold to Mr Bruce. It 
is curious, both on account of its materials, and the language in 
which it is wntlen ; in any other respect, it possesses little ?alufe. 

t Scruples about cleanness. 
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menty paper arrived at no great perfection till takes 
in handa by the Romana* The Charta Claudia vas 
thirteen inches wide, the Hieratica, or Satdca, eleven^ 
and such is the length of the leaf of my hock in the 
Sahidic dialect, that is, the old Copdc, or Egyptian of 
Upper Egypt. I have no idea what the Emporetic 
psiper was, which obtained that degree of coarseness 
and toughness, as to serve shopkeepers to tie np 
goods, unless it was a very coarse Kind, like our 
brown paper, employed in the same purposes. 

If the date of the invention of this us^iil art of ma^ 
king paper is doubtful, the time when it was los^ or 
superseded by one more convenient, is as uncertain, 
tlustathius says it was discussed in his time in* 1 1 70. 
Mabillon endeavoars to prove it existed in the 9Ak^ 
and even that there were some Popish boUs wrote 
upon it as late as the 1 1th century. He gives, as in* 
stances, a part <^ St Mark's Gospel preserved at Vei* 
nice, as being upon papyrus, and the fragment of Jo^ 
sephus at Milan upon cotton paper, while Maffei provea 
this to be just the reverse, that of St Mark being cot- 
ton, and the other he thinks to be indisputably Egyp- 
tian papyrus ; so that Mabillon's authority, as to the 
bulls 01 the Pope, may be fairly questioned. 

The several times I have been at these places men- 
tioned, I have never succeeded in seeing any of diese 
pieces. That of St Mark at Venice, I was assured, 
had been recognized to be cotton paper ; it was ren* 
dered not legible by the warm saliva of zealots kissing 
it from devotion, which, I can easily comprdiend^ 
must contain a very corrosive quality, and the Vene- 
tians now refuse to shew it any more. I have seeti 
two detached leaves of papyrus, but do not know whe^ 
ther there is another book existing, at the present tim^ 
but that in my possession ; which is very perfect. 1 
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gave Dr Woide leave to translate it at Lord Nordx's 
desire : it is a Gnostic treatise, full of their dreams. 

The general figure of this plant Pliny has rightly said 
resembles a Thyrsus ; the head is composed of a num« 
ber of small grassy filaments, each about a foot long. 
About the middle, each of these filaments parts into 
four, and in the point, or partition, are four branches 
of flowers ^ the head of this^ is not unlike an ear of 
wheat in form ; but which, in fact, is but a chaffy, 
silky, soft husk. These heads, or flowers, grow upon 
the stalk alternately, and are not opposite to, or on the 
same line, with each other at the bottom. 

Pliny* says it has no seed ; but this, we may be as- 
sured, is an absurdity. The form of the flower sufli- 
ciently indicates, that it was made to resolve itself into 
the covering of one, which is certainly very small, and 
by its exalted situation, and thickness of the head. of 
the flower, seems to have needed the extroardinary 
covering it has got, to protect it from the violent hold 
the wind must have had upon it. For the same rea- 
son, the bottom of the filaments composing the head 
are sheathed in four concave leaves, which keep them 
close together, and prevent injury from the wind get* 
ting in between them. 

The stalk is of a vivid green, thickest at the bottom, 
and tapering up to the top f ; it is of a triangular form. 
In the Jordan, the single side, or apex of the triangle, 
stood opposed to the stream as the cut water of a boat 
or ship, or the sharp angle of a buttress of a bridge, 
by which the pressure of the stream upon the stalk 
would be greatly diminished. I do not precisely re- 
member how it stood in the lakes in Ethiopia and 



* Plin. lib. 13 ut. sup. 
t Plin. lib. xiii. cap. 11, 
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Egypt, and onlj have thk remaik in the notes I made 
at the Jcnrdan. 

This constrnctian of the stalk of the papyrus seems 
to reproach Aristotle idth want of observation. He 
says that no plant had either triangular or quadrangu- 
hnr stalks. Here we saw an instance of the contrary in 
die papyrus, whose stalk is certainly and uniyernU^ 
triangular ; and we learn from Dtoscorides^ that many 
more have quadrangular stalks, or stems of four 
angles. 

It has but one root, which is large and strong % 
Pliny says, as thick as a man's arm. So it was pro- 
bably, when the plant was fifteen feet high, but k is 
now diminished in proportion, the whole length of the 
stalk, comprehending the head, bang a little above 
ten ; but the root is still hard and solid near the heaur^ 
and works with the turning loom tolerably well, as it 
did formerly when they made cups <^ it. In the mid- 
dle of this long root arises the stalk at right angles, so, 
when inverted, it has the figure of a T, and on each 
side of the large root there are smaller elastic ones, 
which are of a direction perpendicular to it, and which, 
like the strings of a tent, steady it, and fix it to the 
earth at the bottom. About two feet, or Uttle mor^ 
dE the lower part of the stalk, is clothed with long, 
hollow, sword-shaped leaves, which cover each other 
like scales, and fortify the foot of the plant. They 
are of a dusky brown, or yellow colour. I sufqjose 
Ae stalk was cut off below, about where these katoB 
end. 

The drawing represents the papyrus as growing. 
The head is not upright, but is inclined, as from ks 
size it always must be in hot countries, in which alone 



* Plin* lib. xiii, cap. 11. 
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it grawd. In all such climates, there k some particu- 
lar wind that reigns longer than others, and this being 
always the most violent, as well ^ the most constant^ 
gives to heavy-headed trees, or plants, an inclination 
contrary to that from which it blows. 

This plant is called el Berdi in Egypt, which signi- 
fies nothing in Arabic, and I suppose is old Egyptian, 
I have been told by a learned gentleman*, that in 
Syria it is known by the name of Babeer, which ap- 
proaches more to the sound of papyrus, and paper. 
This I never heard myself, but give it entirely upon 
his authority. 



9$ae 



BALESSAN, BALM, or BALSAM. 



Thjb great value set upon this drug in the East re- 
mounts to very early ages ; it is coeval with the India 
trade for pepper, and the beginning of it consequent- 
ly lost in the darkness of time. We know from Scrip- 
ture, the oldest history extant, as well as the most in- 
fallible, that the Ishmaelites, or Arabian carriers and 
merchants, trafficking with India commodities into 



* Mr Adamson, iatorpreter to the French factory of Seide ; a 
man of great merit and knowledge in natural history, brother to 
the naturalist of that name, who has wrote the voyage to Senegal, 
and particularly an account of the shelUof thoM seas, full of bar« 
barous Mords, and liberal ideas. 
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Egypt, brought with them balm as part of the cargo ; 
but the price that they paid for Joseph was silver^ 
and not a barter with any of theur articles of mer* 
chandize. 

Strabo alone, of all the ancients, hath given us the 
true account of the place of its origin : '^ Near to this, 
that historian says, is the most happy land of the Sa- 
beans, and they are a very great people. Among 
these, frankincense, myrrh, and cinnamon grow, and 
on the coast, that is about Saba, the balsam also." 
Among the myrrh trees behind Azab, all along the 
coast to the Straits of Babelmandeb, is its native coun- 
try. It grows to a tree above fourteen feet high, 
spontaneously and without cuhure, like the myrrh, 
the coffee, and frankincense tree ; they are all equal- 
ly the wood of the country, and are occasionally cut 
down and used for fuel. We need not doubt but 
that it was early transplanted into Arabia, that is, into 
the south part of Arabia Felix, immediately fronting 
Azab, the place of its nativity. The high country of 
Arabia was too cold to receive it, being all mountain* 
ous : water freezes there. 

There is an anecdote relating to Sir William Mid- 
dleton, who was surprised and taken prisoner by the 
Turks in the first attempt to open the trade of the 
Red Sea, that when about to set * out for Sanaa, cor- 
ruptly called Zenan, the residence of the Imam, or 
prince of Arabia Felix, he was by the people desired f 
to take his fur cloak along with him to keep him from 
the cold. He thought they were ridiculing him upon 
what he had to suffer from the approaching heat, 
which he was convinced in the middle of Arabia must 
be excessive. 



* Dec. 23d, IglO. f Purchasi chap. xi. § 3. 
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The first plantation that succeeded seems to have 
been at Petra, the ancient metropolis of Arabia, now 
called Beder, or Beder Hunein, whence I got one of 
the specimens from ^hich the present drawing is 
made. 

Josephus*, in the history of the antiquities of his 
country, says, that a tree of this balsam was brought 
to Jerusalem by the queen of Saba, and given^ among 
other presents, to Solomon, who, as we know from 
Scripture, was very studious of all sort of plants, and 
skilful in the description and distinction of them. 
Here it seems to have been cultivated and to have 
thriven, so that the place of its origin came to be for* 
gotten. 

Notwithstanding this positive authority of Josephus, 
and the great probability that attends it, we are not to, 
put It in competition with what we have been told 
in Scripture; as we have just now seen, that the 
place where it grew, and was sold to merchants, was 
Gilead in Judea, more than 17 W years before Christ, 
or 1000 before the queen of Saba ; so that on reading 
the verse, nothing can be more plain than that it had 
been transplanted into Judea, flourished, and had be- 
come an article of commerce in Gilead long before 
the period Josephus mentions. ^* And they sat down 
to eat bread, and they lifted up their eyes and looked, 
and behold, a company of Ishmaelites came from 
Gilead with their camels, bearing spicery, and balm, 
and myrrh ; going to carry it down to Egypt t»" Now, 
the spicery, or pepper, was certainly purchased by 
the Ishmaelites at the mouth of the Red Sea, where 
was the market for Indian goods, and at the same 
place they must have bought the myrrh ; for that 
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neitfaer grew nor grows any where else than hi Saba 
or Azabo, east to Cape Gardefan, where were the 
ports for (ndia, and whence it was dispersed all over 
the workU 

The Ishmaelites, or Arabian carriers^ loaded their 
camds at the mouth of the Red Sea with pej^r and 
myrrh. For reasons not now known to us, they went 
and completed their cargo with balsam at Gil^^ so 
that, contrary to the authority of Josephus^ nothing is 
more certain, than 17dO years before Christ, and iOOO 
years before the queen oi Saba came to Jerusalem, the 
balsam-tree had been transplanted from Abyssinia in- 
to Judea, and become an article of commerce there;, 
and the place^ from which it originally was broi^ht, 
through length of time, combined with other reasons, 
came to be forgotten* 

Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny Solinus, and Se- 
rapion, all say that this balsun came only from Jiuiea* 
The words of Pliny are, *^ But to all other odours 
whatever, the balsam is preferred, produced in no 
other part but the land of Judea, and even there in 
tfm gardens only 4 both of them bdpnging to the 
kii^, one no mwe than twenty acres, the other still 
analter*." 

At tl^ time I suppose it got its name of Balsamum 
Judaicum, or Bahn of Gi|ead, and thence became an 
article in merchandize "and fiscal revenue, which pro* 
bobly occasioned the discouragemrat of bringing it 
any more from Arabia* whence it very probably was 
prohibited as contraband. "We shall suppose thirty 
acres placted w^ this tree would have produced more 
than all'the trees in Arabia do ait this day. Nor does 
the plantation (of Beder fdunein amount to much more 
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tksfi that qilantitjr; for we are to observe, tlutf ereii 
when it had be^ as it were naturalized in Judea, 
and acquired a name in the cpuntry, sdll it bore 
evident marks cf its bemg a stranger there ; and its 
being confined to two rojai gi^ dens alone, shews it 
was mainunned there by torce and culture, and was 
by no means a native of the country. And this is 
confirmed by Strabo, who speaks of it being in the 
king's palace or garden at Jericho. This place being 
one of the warmest in Judea, shews likewise their ap- 
prehensions 2bout it ; 80 that in Judea, we may ima- 
gine it was pretty m«tch in the state of our myrtles in 
England, which, though culdvated in green-houses in 
all the rest of the island, yet grow beautifully and 
luxuriantly in Devonshire and Cornwall, the western 
parts of it. 

Diodorus Siculus says, it grew in a valley in Arabia 
FeU:^ ; he should have said on a number of gentle, 
sloping hills in Arabia Deserta, which have a very 
small degree of elevation above the plain, but by no 
means resemble a valley. This place was the scene 
of three bkx)dy battles between Msdiomet and his kins- 
men the Beni Koreish, who refused to be converts 
to his religion, or admowledge his divine legation. 
These are at large described by several of the lustori* 
ZDs of that nation, with circumstances and anec-' 
dotes, as interesting and entertaining, as elegantly 
told. They shew plainly that Mahomet's tribe, the 
Beni Koreish, did not receive their fenatical manners 
zkd disposidon from Mahomet and his religion, but 
were just as obstinate, ignorant^ and sanguinary, when 
they were Pagans, as they were afterwards when con- 
verted and become Mahometans. The last of these 
battles, which was decisive in Mahomet's favour, 
gave bim the sovereignty of Mecca, and was attended 
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with the extirpation of some of the piindpal fiunilieB 
in this tribe. 

At this time the balsam is supposed, by being sold 
in Judea, and by not being accessible by reason of the 
commotions in Arabia, to have become almost forgotten 
in that last place, where the trade from Abyssinia, its 
native country, was likewise interrupted by this innova* 
tion of religic «n, and by Mahomet's profanation of the 
Caaba or temple of the sun, the ancient resort of 
the Sabean merchants carrying on the trade of India. 
This interval the impostor thought proper for a pre- 
tended miracle ; he said, that, from the blood of the 
Beni Koreish slain, there had sprung up this grove 
of trees, from the juice of which all the true believers 
on this side received a cure of their wounds, how. 
ever fatal they appeared, nay, some of them were re- 
vived from even death itself. Since that time it has 
maintained a reputation equal t6 that which it had in 
antiquity. 

Prosper Alpinus says, that one Meesoner, a eunuch, 
governor of Cairo in the year 1519, caused bring 
from Arabia forty plants, which he placed in the gar- 
den of Mattareah, where he superintended them. 
Every day he went to that garden to pay his devo- 
tions to the Virgin Mary. It was many times renew* 
ed, and has as often perished since. Bellonius says, 
that in his time there were ten plants at Mattareah, and 
he is of opinion, that in all ages they grew well in 
Arabia, which is not true ; for those at Beder are con- 
stantly supplied with new plants as soon as the old 
ones decay. There were none existing at Mattareah 
the two several times I visited Cairo, but there were 
some of the Christians still living there that remember- 
ed one plant in that garden. 

There were three productions from this tree very 
much esteemed among the ancients. The first was 
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called Opobalsatnum, or Juice of the Balsam, vrbxch 
was the finest kind, composed of that greenish liquor 
found in the kernel of the fruit : The next was Car- 
pobalsamum, made by the expression of the fruit when 
in maturity. The third was Xylobalsamum, the worst 
of all ; it was an expression or decoction of the small 
new twigs of a reddish colour. These twigs are still 
gathered in little faggots and sent to Venice, where I 
am told they are an ingredient in the Theriac, or of 
some sort of compound drug made in the laboratories 
there : But the principal quantity of balsam in all 
times was produced by incision, as it is at this day. 
Concerning this, too, many fables have been invented 
and propagated. 

Tacitus says, that this tree was so averse to iron that 
it trembled upon a knife being laid near it, and some 
pretend the incision should be made by ivory, glassy 
or stone. There is no doubt but the more attention 
there is given to it, and the cleaner the wound is made, 
the better this balsam will be. It is now, as it pro- 
bably ever has been, cut by an axe, when the juice is 
in its stroxigest circulation in July, August, and the be- 
ginning of September. It is then received into a small 
earthen bottle, and every day's produce gathered and 
poured into a larger, which is kept closely corked. 
The Arabs Harb, a noble family of Beni Koreish, are 
the propietors of it, and of Beder, where it grows. 
It is a station of the Emir Hadje, or pilgrims going to 
Mecca, half way between that city and Medina. 

Some books speak of a white sort brought by the 
caravans from Mecca, and called Balsam of Mecca, 
and others a balsam called that of Judea, but all these 
are counterfeits or adulterations. The balsam oi 
Judea, which I have already mentioned, was long ago 
lost, when the troubles of that country withdrew the 
royal attention frixn it ;. but, as late as Galen's time. 
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it Mt coly eskted, biK was growmg ia many pliees 
of Wfesdne besides Jericho^ and there is no doubt but 
k is now totally lost there. 

When Sultan Selim made the conquest of Egypt 
and Arabia in 1516, three pound was then the 
tribute ordered to be sent to Constantinople yearly, 
and this proportion is kept up to this day. One 
pound is due to the gOTemor of Cairo, one pound to 
the Emir Hadje who conducts the pilgrims ta Mecca, 
half a pound to the basha of Danmscus, and several 
smaller quantities to other officers ; after which, the 
remainder is sold or farmed out to some merchants, 
who, to increase the quantity, adulterate it with oil of 
olives and wax, and several other mixtures, consulting 
only the agreement of colour, without considering the 
an^tude in mixing : formerly we were told it was done 
with art, but nothing is easier detected than this fraud 
now. 

It does not appear to me, that the ancients had ever 
seen this plant, they describe it so variously ; some 
will have it a tree, some a shrub, and some a jdant 
only ; and Prosper Alptnus, a modem, corroborates 
the errors of the ancients, by saying it b a kind of vine, 
(viticoeus). The figure he has given of it is a very 
bad one, and leaves us entirely in doubt in what class 
to place it. The defect of the plant in Judea and m 
Egypt, and the contradiction in the description of the 
ancients as to its figure and resemblance, occasioned 
a doubt that all the plants in those two countries, 
ap4 Arabia also, bad been lost in the desolation oc- 
casioniBd by the Mahom^an conquest; and a warm 
diipttte arose between the Venetians and Romans, wbe- 
dMsr the drug used by the former in the Theriac was 
reaUy the old genuiDe opobahamum? The matter 
yim veferred to the pope, who directed proper inquiry 
tp be made in Egypt^ which tumed out entirely in fiu 
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vour of the Venetians^ and the opobalsamum condnu* 
tag as formerly* 

A very learned and tedious treatise was published 
by Veslingius, in the year 1643, at Padua, where this 
affair v^as discussed at fuU length. As both parties (tf 
the disputants seem to argue concerning what it is 
from the misunderstood reports of what it was^ I shall 
content myself briefly with stating what the qualities 
of it are, without taking pains to refute the opinions 
of those that have reported what the opobalsamum is 
not. 

The opobalsamum, or juice flowing from the bal» 
sam-treei at first when it is received into the bottle or 
vase from the wound from whence it issues, is of a 
light yellow colour, ^parently turbid, in which there 
is a whitish cast, which I apprehend are the globules 
of air that pervade the whole of it in its first state of 
fermentation; it then appears very Ught upon sha** 
king. As it settles and cools, it turns clear, and loses 
that milkiness which it first had when flowing from 
the tree into the bottle. It then has the colour of 
honey, and appears more fixed and heavy than at first. 
After being kept for years, it gains a much deeper 
yellow, and of the colour of gold. I have scmie of it, 
which, as I have already mentioned in my travels, I 
got from the Cadi of Medina in 1768 ; it is now stfll 
deeper in colour, full as much so as the yellowest 
honey, U is perfectly fluid, and has lost very little 
either of its taste, smell, or weight. The smell at 
first its violent and strongly pungent, giving a sensa* 
tion to the brain like to that of volatile salts when radily 
drawn up by an incautious person. This lasts in pro- 
portion to its freshness ; for, being neglected, and the 
bottle uncorked, it quickly loses this quaUty, as it 
probs^ly wiU at last by age, whatever care is tsiken of 
it. 
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In its pure and fresh state it disdolves easily in waten 
If dropt on a woollen cloth, it will wash out easily, 
and leaves no stain. It is of an acrid, rough, pungent 
taste, is used by the Arabs in all complaints of the 
stomach and bowels, is reckoned a powerful antiseptic, 
and of use in preventing any infection of the plague. 
These qualities it now enjoys, in all probability, in 
common with the various balsams we have received 
from the new world, such as the balsam of Tolu, of 
Peru^ and the rest ; but it is always used, and in par- 
ticular esteemed by the ladies, as a cosmetic. As such 
it has kept up its reputation in the East to this very 
day. liie manner of applying it is this ; you first go 
into the tepid bath till the pores are sufficiently opened, 
you then anoint yourself with a small quantity, and, 
as much as the vessels will absorb ; never-fading 
youth and beauty are said to be the consequences of 
this. The purchase is easy enough. I do not hear 
that it ever has been thought restorative after the loss 
of either. 

The figure I have here given of the balsam may be 
depended upon, as being carefully drawn, after an 
exact examinadon, from two very fine trees brought 
from Beder Hunein ; the first by the Cadi of Medina 
at Yambo ; the second at Jidda, by order of Yousef 
Kabil, vizir or minister to the sherriffe of Mecca. The 
first was so deliberately executed, that the second 
seemed of no service but to confirm me in the exacd«^ 
tude of the first. The tree was 5 feet 2 inches high 
from where the red root begins, or which was buried 
in the earth, to where it divides itself first into branches. 
The trunk at thickest was about 5 inches diameter, 
the wood light and open, and incapable of polishing, 
covered with a smooth bark of bluish- white, like to a 
standard cherry-tree in good health, which has not 
above half that diameter ; indeed a part of the bark 
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is a reddish brown ; it flattens at top like trees that 
are exposed to snow* blasts or sea-air, which gives it a 
stunted appearance. It is remarkable for a penury of 
leaves. I'he flowers are like that of the acacia tree, 
white and round, only that three hang upon three 
filaments, or stalks, where the acacia has but one. 
Two of these flowers fall off 'and leave a single fruit ; 
the branches that bear this are the shoots of the pre- 
sent year; they are of a reddish colour, and tougher 
than the old wood : it is these that are cut off and put 
into little faggots, and sent to Venice for the Theriac. 
when bruised or drawn by fire, and formerly these 
made the Xylobalsamum. 

Concerning the vipers which, Pliny says, were 
frequent among the Balsam trees, 1 made very parti- 
cular inquiry ; several were brought me alive, both to 
Tambo and Jidda. Of these I shall speak in another 
place, when I give the figure, and an account of that 
smioiai so found. 



SASSA, MYRRH, a^d OPOCALPASUM. 



At the time when I was on the borders of the Tal- 
Tal, or Troglodyte country, I endeavoured to procure 
branches and bark of the myrrh-tree, enough preser- 
ved to be able to describe it and make a design ; but 
the length and ruggedness of the way, the heat of the 
weather, and the carelessness and want of resources 
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of naked savages, always disappointed me. In those 
goat-skin bags into which I had often ordered them to 
put small branches, I always found the leaves mostly in 
powder ; spme few that were entire seemed to resem* 
ble much the acacia vera, but were wider towards the 
extremity, and more pointed immediately at the end* 
In what order the leaves grew I never could deter- 
mine. The bark was absolutely like that of the acacia 
Irera i and among the leaves I often met with a small^ 
straight, weak thorn, about two inches long. 

These were all the circumstances I could comlmie 
relative to the myrrh-tree, too vague and uncertain to 
risk a drawing upon, when there still remained so .many 
desiderata concerning it ; and as the king was obsti- 
nate not to let me go thither after what had happened 
to the surgeon's mate and boat's crew of the Elgin 
Indiaman *, I was obliging to abandon the drawifig of 
the myrrh'^tree to some more fortunate traveller, after 
having in vain attempted to procure it at Azab^ as I 
have already mentioned. 

At the same time that I was taking these pains 
about the myrrh, I had desired the savages to bring 
me all the gums they could find, with the branches 
and bark of the trees that produced them. They 
brought me at different times some very fine pieces of 
incense, and at another time a very small quantity of a 
bright colourless gum, sweeter oil burning than in- 
cense, but no branches of either tree, though I found 
this latter afterwards in another part of Abyssinia. 
But at all times they procured me quantities of gum 
of an even and close grain, and of a dark brown co- 
lour, which was produced by a tree called Sassa, and 
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tmke I received branches of* this tree in tolerable (»v 
der, and of these I made a drawing. 

I^ome wedfiB after, while waltdng at Emfras, a Mo- 
hometan village, whose inhabitants are myrrh mer- 
chantSy I saw a large tree with the whole upper pait 
of the trank, and the large branches, so covered with 
bosses and knobs of gum/ as to appear monstrously 
deformed ; and inquiring farther about tlus tree, I 
found that it had been brought, many years before, 
from the myrrh country, by merchants, and planted 
there for the sake of its gum, with which these Ma- 
hometans stiffened the blue Surat cloths they got 
damaged from Mocha, to trade in with the Galla and 
Abyssinians. Neither the origin of the tree which 
they called Sassa, nor the gum, could allow me to 
doubt a moment that it was the same as what had 
been brought to me from the myrrh country, but I 
had the additie^ial satisfaction to find the tree all cover- 
ed over with beautiful crimson flowers of a very ex- 
traordinary and strange construction. I b^n then 
a drawing anew, with all that satisfaction known only 
to those who have been conversant in such disco- 
veries. 

I took {Meces of the gum with me ; it is very light. 
Galen complains, that, in his time, the myrrh was often 
mixed with a drug, which he calls Opocalpasum, by 
a Greek name ; but what the drug was, is totally uA* 
known to us at this day, as nothing similar to the 
Greek name is found in the language of the country. 
But as the obIj view of the savage, in mixing another 
gum with his myrrh, must have been to increase the 
quantity^ and as the great plenty in which this gum is 
produced, and its colour, make it very proper for this 
use ; and, above all, as there is no reason to think 
there is aoiother gum-bearing tree of equal qualities in 
the country where the myrrh grows, it seems to me 
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next to a proof, that this must have been the opoeal- 
pasum of Galen. 

I must, however, confess, that Galen says the opo* 
calpasum was so hr from being an innocent drug, that 
it was a mortal poison, and had produced very fatal 
effects. But as those Troglodytes, though now more 
ignorant than formerly, are still well acquainted with 
the properties of their herbs and trees, it is not pps« 
sible that the savage, desiring to increase his sales, 
would mix them with a poison that must needs dimi* 
nish them. And we may therefore, without scruple, 
suppose that Galen was mistaken in the quality ascri- 
bed to this drug, and that he might have imagined, 
from tenderness to the profession, that people died of 
the opocalpasum, who perhaps really died of the phy- 
sician : First, Because we know of no gum, or resin, 
that is a mortal poison : Secondly, Because, from the 
construction of its parts, gum could not have the ac- 
tivity which violent poison has ; and, considering the 
small quantities in which myrrh is taken, and the opo- 
calpasum could have been but in an inconsiderable 
proportion to the myrrh, to have killed, it must have 
been a very active poison indeed : Thirdly, These ac» 
cidents, from a known cause, must have brought 
myrrh into disuse, as certainly as the Spaniards mix- 
ing arsenic with bark would banish that drug when we 
saw people die of it. Now this never was the case ; it 
maintained its character among the Greeks and the 
Arabs, and so down to our days ; and a modern phy* 
sician. Van Helmont, thinks it might make man im- 
mortal, it it could be rendered perfectly soluble in the 
human body. Galen, then, was mistaken as to the 
poisonous quality of the opocalpasum. The Greek 
physician knew little of the natural history of Arabia^ 
less still of that of Abyssinia ; and we, who have fol- 
lowed them, know nothing of either. 
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This gum being put into water, swells andturas 
white, and loses ail its glue ; it very much resembles 
gum adragant in quality, and may be eaten safely. 
This specimen came from the Troglodyte country in 
the year 177 1* Th% Sassa, the tree which produces 
the opocalpasum, does not grow in Arabia. Arabian 
myrrh is easily known from Abyssinian by the follow* 
ing method : Take a handful of the smallest pieces 
found at the bottom of the basket where the myrrh 
.was packed, and throw them into a plate, and just co- 
ver them with water a little warm, the myrrh will re* 
main for some time without visible alteration, for it 
dissolves slowly ; but the gum will swell to five times 
its original size, and appear so many white spots ^xnids^ 
the myrrh. 

Emiras, as I have said, is a large village, something 
•more than twenty miles south of Gondar, situated upon 
the face of a hill of considerable height above the lake 
Tzana, of which, and all its islands, it has a very dis- 
tinct and pleasant view ; it is divided from the lake by 
a large plain, near which is the island Mitraha, one of 
the burying-places of the kings. The inhabitants of 
the lower town, close on the banks of the small river 
Arno, are all Mahometans, many of them men of sub« 
stance, part of them the king's tent*makers, who foU 
low the camp, and pitch his. tent in the field; the 
others are merchants to the myrrh and frankincense 
country, that is, from the east parallel of the king- 
dom of Dancali to the point Cape Gardefan, or Pro* 
montorium Aromatum ; they also bring salt from the 
plains, on the west of the kingdom of Dancali, where 
,fosdle salt is dug ; it is on the S. £• border of the king- 
dom of f igre. These Mahometans trade also to the 
Galla, to the westward of the Nile; their principal 
commodity is myrrh, and damaged cargoes of blue Su- 
nt cloth^ which they unfold and clean, then s^en 
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with.guai» and fold them ia form of a hodk » vrhen 
dien were new. 

This gum, which is called Sassa, they at first brought 
from the myrrh country bdiind Azab, till ingenious 
and sagacious people had carried plants of the tree to 
their (Merent villages, where they have it growing in 
great perfection, and more than supply the uses cf the 
merchants. 

This tree grows to a great height, not inferior to 
that of an English elm ; that from which this draught 
4va8 made was about two feet diameter. The gum 
grows QSk all sides of the trunk, in quantity enough al- 
most to cover it, in form of large globc^ and so it 
4loes on all the principal brandies. These lumps are 
sometimes so large as to weigh two pound,, though mu 
turaliy very light. 

The bark of the tree is thin, and of a bluish colour, 
not unlike that of a cherry-tree when young» or rather 
whiter. The wood is white and hard, only the youi^ 
branches which carry the flower are red. The leaves 
are jcxned to the sides of the small branches by a small 
pedicle of considerable strength ; the leaves are two and 
two, or opposite to each other, and have no single leaf 
at the point; they are strongly varnished, both oxk 
one side and the other, the back rather lighter thaa. 
the foreside of the leaf. The brancht^ that earry the 
leaves have about an inch of the stalk bare, where it is 
fixed to the larger branch. There a^e generally foui?- 
teen leaves, each of about three quactevs of an inch 
long. At the t<^ of the branch are knots, out of whicdi 
ccHue three small stalks, bare for about an inch and st 
lialf, then havmg a mimber o£ sms^l tubes, whtch, 
when they optn at the top, put forth i^ loi^ pis^ 
from the bottom of the tdbe. . The top of the tuhio, 
divided into £?e segmiants, or peials, avrivesabimt one 
third, i^ the pistil, and makes tliec&guse at a calix, for 
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perianthium, to it. From this tube proceeds a great 
number of very small capillamencs, of a piok colour^ 
at the end of each of which hangs a purple stigma. At 
the top of this pistil is a large bunch of still finer 
fibres, or capillaments, with stigmata likewke, and at 
the end the pistil is rounded, as if forming a fruit. 
Without a very distinct drawing, it would be difficult 
to make a description that should be intelligible. 

Nothing can be more beautiful, or more compound- 
ed, than the formation of this flower, though it has no 
odour; the head is composed of about thirty of these 
small branches now described, which make a very 
beautiful mass, and is of a pink colour of different 
shades. At sun-set, the leaves on each side of the 
branch shut, face to face/ like the sensitive tribe. I 
never saw any seed or fruit that it bore, nor any thing 
like the rudiments of seed, unless it be that very small 
rotundity that appears at the end of the pistii, which 
seems to bear no proportion to so large a tree. 
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ERGETT Y'DIMMO. 



The two beautiful shrubs, which I have here given 
to the reader, are called by the name of Ergett, which 
ve may suppose^ in Abyssinian botany, to be the ge- 
neric, name of the munosa» as both of these ha vie th.e 
same ii^ame, and both of the same family, of whjich 
there ajre many varieties jn Abyssinia. 
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This first is called the Bloody Efgett, as we may 
suppose from the pink filaments, of which this beauti- 
ful and uncommon flower is in part composed, and 
which we may therefore call Mimosa Sanguinea. The 
upper part of the flower is composed of curled, yel* 
low filaments, and the bottom a pink of the same 
structure. I never saw it in any other state. Before 
the blossoms spread, it appears in the form here exhi- 
bited. The pink, or lower part, in its unripe state, is 
composed of green tubercles, larger and more detach- 
ed than where the yellow flower is produced, whose 
tubercles are smaller and closer set together. I need 
not say the leaves are of the double pinnated kind, as 
that, and every thing else material, can be learned 
from the figure, full as perfectly as if the flower was 
before them ; none of the parts, however trifling and 
small, being neglected in the representation, and none 
of them supposed or placed there out of order, for or« 
nament, or any other cause whatever ; a rule which I 
would have the reader be persuaded is invariably ob- 
served in every article represented in this coUectbq, 
whether tree or plant, beast, bird, or fish. 



ERGETT EL KRONE. 

The next of this species of Ergett, or Mimosa, is 
called in Abyssinia Ergett el Krone, or the homed Er- 
gett : I apprehend the figure of the pods has given k 
that appdlatioQ. Its flower, in size and form^ very 

4 
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much resembles the acacia vera, only that it is attach- 
ed to the branch by a long and strong woody stalk, 
which grows out at the bottom of the branch bearing 
the leaves, and is sheltered as in a: case by the lower 
part of it. The branches of it are all covered with 
very short, strong, sharp- pointed thorns, whose point 
is inclined' backward towards the root. Its pods are 
covered with a prickly kind of hair, which, when 
touched, stick in your fingers, and give very uneasy 
sensations. I'he pods are divided into thirteen divi* 
sions, in each of which are three round seeds, hard 
and shining, of a dusky brownish colour. The flower 
has scarcely any smell, nor do I know that it is of any 
utility whatever. Both these beautiful shrubs were 
found upon the banks of the river Arno, between £m« 
iras and the lake Tzana. The soil is black mould, 
with a great mixture, or composition, of rotten putri* 
fied leaves, thinly covering the rock in the temperate 
part of Abyssinia. What I have to observe of both 
these shrubs is, that they shut their leaves, upon the 
violent rains of winter^ and are never fully expanded 
till the sun and fair season again return. 



ENSETE. 

Thb Ensete is an herbacious plant. It is said to be 
a native of Narea, and to grow in the gr^at swamps 
and marshes in that country, formed by many rivers 
rising th^e, which have little level to rua to either 
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ocean. It is said that the Galla, ^hen transplsmted 
into Abyssinia, brought, for their particular use, the 
coffiee-tree, and the Ensette; the use of neither rf 
iR^hich ^^s before knoiVn. However, the general opi- 
inon is, that both are naturally produced in every part 
of Abyssinia, provided there is heat and moisture. It 
grows and comes to great perfection at Gondar, but 
it most abolmds in that part of Maitsha akid Goutto 
west of the Nile, where there are large plantations of 
k, and is thiere, almoist exclusive Of any diing else, the 
fnod of the Galla inhabiting that provfaice : Maitsha id 
nearly upon a dead leVel, and the rains iiave not slope 
to get off easily, but stagnate and prevent the sowing 
of grain*. Vegetable food would thereforie be v^ry 
scarce in Maitsha, , were it not for this plant. 

Some ^ho have iseen ihy drawing of this plants and 
at the same time found the banana in mtoy parts of the 
east, have thought the Ensete to be a Species of the 
Musn. 1 his, however, I imagitafe, is. without aqy sort 
ot reason. It is true^ the leaf of the banana resembles 
fibat of the £bsete ; it bears i^s^ and has an excres^ 
ceiice from its. trunk, which is terminated by a. corn- 
eal figure, chiefly differing from the Ensete in size and 
quantity of parts, but the figs of the banana are in 
shape of a cucumber ; and this is the part which is eaten. 
1 his fig is sweet, though mcol y^ and of a taste highly 
agreeable. It is suposed to have no seeds, though, in 
fact, there are four small black seeds in every fig belong- 
ing to it. But the figs of the Ensete are not eatable ; they 
are of a tender, soft substance ; watery, tasteless, and 
in colour and consistence ^ilhilar to a rotten apricot ; 
th^y are of .a conical form, crooked a little at the lower 
«ftd,'a!bW6f^aJr inch tW a hOt hi len^h, attd an* inch 
ii Wft^dt fcf *^bere thScktest: In the kxAde t)f these is a 
Bfrg'e titdtit, h^f tm 5ndi fctog, xrf Ae shape xrf a beSan, 
or cftisttib.Wft, of a 'dark btrowh coldtfr, iixti *Ws totir 
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tain^ a stoafl seed, which is seldom hardened into fruiu 
but consista only of skin. 

The long atalk that bears the iigs of the Ensete 
springs from the centre of the plant, or rather is the- 
body or solid part of the plant itself. Upon this^- 
vdiereit begins to bend, are a parcel of loose leaves^ 
then grows the fig upon the body of the plamc without 
any stalk ; after which the top of the stalk is thick set 
with small leaves, in the midst of which it terminates 
the flower in form of the aitichoke : whereas, in the 
banana, the flower, in form of the artichoke, grows at 
the end of that shoot, or stalk, which proceeds from- 
the middle of the plant, the upper part of which bears 
the row of figs. 

The leaves of the Ensete are a web df longitudinal 
fibres closely set together ; the leaves grow from the 
bottom, and are without stalks ; whereas the banana is 
in shape like a tree, and has been mistaken tor such. 
One half of it is divided into a stem, the other is a 
head formed of leaves, and. in place of the stem that 
grows out oi the Ensete, a number of leaves, rolled 
together round like a truncheon, shoots out of the 
heart of the banana, and renews the upper as the un* 
der leaves fall oflF; but all the leaves of the banana, 
have a long stalk ; this fixes them to the trunk, which 
they do not embrace by a broad base, or involucrum, 
as die Ensets does. 

But the greatest differences are still remaining. The 
banana l^as, by some, been mistaken for a tree of the 
palmaceous tribe, for no other reason but a kind of simi- 
larity in producing the fruit on an excrescence, or stalk, 
grcwfalg frDm the heart of the stem ;. but still the mu- 
sa fen^ith^i* ^oddy nsor perranial ; it bears! fruit but 
omcev and, in sdl these r^speqts^ it differs from trees of 
the palmaceous kuid^ and, indeed, from ail sort of 
tl«es ^IfiGC iVef • Thl^ £tt^tt^ XA the contrary, has no 
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naked stem, no part of it is ^oody ; the body of it, 
for several feet high, is esculent ; but no part of the 
banana can be eaten. As soon as the stalk of the £n- 
sete appears perfect and full of leaves, the body of the 
plant turns bard and fibrous, and is no longer eatable ;. 
before, it is the best of all vegetables. When boiled, 
it has the taste of the best new wheat-bread not per^ 
fectly baked. 

The drawing which I have given the reader, was of 
an Ensete ten years old. It was then very beautiful, 
and had no marks of decay. As for the pistil, stami- 
na, and ovarium, they are drawn with such attention, 
and so clearly expressed by the pencil, that it would 
be lost time to say more about them. 1 have ^ven 
one figure of the plant clothed with leaves, and ano- 
ther of the stem stript of them, that the curious may 
have an opportunity of further invesdgating the diffe* 
rence between this and the musa. 

When yo)i make use of the Ensete for eating, you 
cut it immediately above the small detached roots, and 
perhaps a foot or two higher, as the plant is of age. 
You strip the green from the upper part till it be* 
comes white ; when soft, like a turnip well boiled, if 
ate with milk or butter, it is the best of all food, whole- 
some, nourishing, and easily .digested. 

We see in some of the Egyptian antique, statues, 
the figure of Isis sitting between some branches of the 
banana tree, as it is supposed, and some handfuls of 
ears of wheat; you see, likewise, the hippopotamus 
ravaging a quantity of banana tree. Yet the banana 
is merely adventiuous in Egypt ; it is a native of Sy- 
ria ; it does not even.eidst in. the low hot country of 
Arabia Felix, but chuses. some elevation in the moun- 
tains where the air is temperate, and is not found ia 
Syria further to the southward than lat. a4^ 

After all, I do not doubt that it might have grown 
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in Mattareab, or in the gardens of Egypt or Rosetto ; 
but it is not a plant of tihe country, and could never 
have entered into the list of their hieroglyphics ; for 
this reason, it could not figure any thing permanent 
or regular in the history of f^ypt, or its climate. I 
therefore imagine, that this hieroglyphic was wholly 
Ethiopian, and that the supposed banana, which, as an 
adventitious plant, signified nothing in Egypt, was 
only a representation of the Ensete, and that the re- 
cord in the hieroglyphic of Isis and ^he Ensete tree 
was something that happened between harvest, which 
was about August, and the time the Ensete tree be* 
came to be in use, which is in October. 

The hippopotamus is generally thought to represent 
a Nile that has been so abundant as to be destructive. 
When, therefore, we see upon the obelisks the hippo- 
potamus destroying the banana, we may suppose tt. 
meant, that the extraordinary inundadon had gotit so 
hr, as not only to destroy the wheat, but also to re« 
tard or hurt the growth of the Ensete, which was to 
supply its place. I do likewise conjecture, that the 
bundle of branches of a plant, which Horus Apollo 
says the ancient Egyptians produced as the food on 
which they lived before the discovery of wheat, was 
not the papyrus, as he imagines, but this plant, the 
Ensete, which redred to its nadve Ethiopia upon a 
subsdtute being found better adapted to the climate 
of Egypt. 
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KOL.QUAL. 

. Ih that tneiDorable day^ when leamg die Samhar^ 
or low flat {)arched country ^hich fornis the sea^o^ast 
of Abyssinia, and turning westward^ we came Co the 
foot of chat stupendouB mbuntain Taranta^ which we 
-ti^eii^ ta pass, in-order t6 enter into the highland of 
Abyssinia^ we tow the whole fiide oi that prodigious 
mountain covered, frdm top to bottom, with this beau<* 
tifiil tree* We were entering a country where we 
daily^expected wonddra^ and. chereiore, perhaps^ were 
not so. math sorpi-ised ^as ini^t have beeh suppoaed at 
se nLfiri(ordinary a sights The fruit was ripe, and b&j 
iog earned on the top of the branches, the trees, than 
stDod ' tbiek together, appeared to be covered with a 
doth, 4Dr vdl^ of the mt^t vivid crimsoa colour. 
" Th« first thing that presented itself Was the first 
shkkx; Jbf this e&triordinary tree^ It Was a single stalk, 
atouksbt inbhes measured across, in eight divisions^ 
n^l^irly and beautifully scolloped and rounded at the 
topi j0inihg m the c^no^e ^ three ieet and a half high^ 
Upon die ^wiide of these scollops were a. sort of eye^ 
(S0j«maU . knot^, out of every one of \j^bk:h came fiva^ 
thorns, four on the sides, and one in the centre, scarce 
half an inch long, fragil, and of no resistance, but ex- 
ceedingly sharp and pointed. Its next process is to 
put out a branch from the first or second scollop near 
the top, others succeed from all directions ; and this 
stalk, which is soft and 8u\:culent, of the consistence 
of the aloe, turns by degrees hard and ligneous, and, 
after a few years, by multiplying its branches, assumes 
the form as in the second plate. It is then a tree, the 
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lower pddt of which is wood ; the upper port, which 
is succulent, has no leaf es ; thesie are supplied by the 
dated) scolloped^ serrated, thorhy sideb of its branches^ 
Upon the upper extremity of these branches grow its 
flowers^ which ^e of a golden colour, rosaceous, and 
formed of five rodnd or almost oval peftala ; this is 
succeeded by a triangular fruit, first of a light green^ 
with a sl%ht bast of red^ then turning to a deep crim- 
son, with streaks of white both at top and bottom^ 
In the iil&ide it is divided into three cdls, with a seed 
in each of them ; the cells are of a greenish white, the 
seed round, tod with no degree of humidity, or inois^ 
ture about it ; yet the green leaves contain a quantity 
of bluish watery milk, almost incredible. 

Upon cutting two of fixe finest branches of a tree iii 
its full vigour, a quantity of this issued out^ which I 
cannot compute ito be iess than four Engli^ gallons ; 
and this was so^iesce^dingly caustic, that, though I 
washed th^ Isabre that cut it immediately, the^tain has 
not yet Irft it. 

When the tree ^wi old, the branchds wither, 
stod^ in place of milk, the ihside appears to be full of 
powder, which is so pungent, that the staiaU dusfi 
wtdth I drew, ibpon striking a withered brancb, seem^ 
ed to threaten to imdce ihe s(iecize to death, and the 
touching of the milk with my fingers, iexcoriated the^ 
as if scalded with boiling water ; yet I everywhere ob- 
served the wood- pecker piercing the rotten branches 
with its beak» and eating the insects/ without any im- 
pression upon its olfactory nerves. 

The only use the Abyssii^ans make of this h fbr 
tanning hides, at least for taking off the first hair. As 
we went west, the tree turned poor, the branches were 
few, seldom above two or three ribs, or divisions, and 
these not deeply indented ; whereas those of 1 aranta 
had frequently eight. We afterwards saw some of 
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diem at the source oF the Nile^ in the cltflF ^here the 
village of Geesh is situated, but, though upon a v^ry 
good ground, they did not seem to thme ; on the 
contrary, where they grew on Taranta it was sandy, 
stony, poor eanh) scarce deep enough to cover the 
rock ; but I suspect they received some benefit from 
their vicinity to the sea. 

Some botanists,, who have seen the drawing, have 
supposed this to be the euphorbia officinarum of Lin- 
nasus ; but, without pretendmg to great skill in this 
matter, I apprehend there would be some objection 
to this supposition : : First, on account of the nower, 
which is certainly' rosaceous, composed of several pe- 
tals, and is not campaniform : Secondly, That it pro- 
duces no sort of gum, dther spontaneously or upon 
incision, at any period of its growth ; therefore I ima- 
gine, that the gum which comes from Africa in small 
pieces, first white on its arrival, then turning yellow 
by age, is not the produce of this tree, which, it may 
be depended upon, produces no gum whatever. 

Juba the younger is said, by Pliny, to have given 
this name to the plant, calling it after his own physi- 
dam^ brother to Musa, physician to Augustus. We 
need not trouble ourselves with what Juba says of it ; 
he is a worse naturalist^and worse historian, than the 
Nubian geographer* * 



*. The merits of Juba are very little known, on account of his 
works having perished. Thf Nubian geographer was merely a 
compiler ; but Juba had advantages of a higher kind than he 
possessed, fron) being hereditary kin^ of the country, and an ori« 
ginal observer. — E. 
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RACK. 



This is a large tree, and seem$ peculiar to warm 
climates* It abounds in Arabia Felix, in Abyssinia, 
that is, in the lower part of it, and in Nubia. The 
first place I saw it in was in Raback, a port in the 
Red Sea, where I discovered this singularity, that it 
grew in the sea within low- water mark. When we 
arrived at Masuah, in making a plan of the harbour, 
I saw a number of these in two islands, both uninha* 
bited, and without water; the one.calledShekhSeide, 
the other Touiahout. These two islands are constant, 
ly overflowed by salt water, and though they are stran- 
gers to fresh, they yet produce large Rack^trees, 
which appear in a flourishing state, as if planted in a 
situation designed tor them by nature. 

The Arabians, it is said, make boats of this tree. 
Its wood is so hardened by the sea, and also so bitter 
in taste, that no worm whatever will touch it. Of this 
tree the Arabians also make tooth-picks ; these they 
sell in small bundles at Mecca, and are reputed to be 
fevourable to the teeth, gunis, and breath. 

The reader will have observed frequent mention of 
some trees found in the desert, which our camels 
would not eat. These are the Rack-tree, and the 
doom, or palma thebaica cuciofera*. These grow 
where they find salt springs in the sand ; the desert 
being so impregnated with fossile salt in every part of 



* Theophrast. Hist. Plant lib. iii. cap. S. lib. iv. cap. 2. Pliiit 
Nat. Hist. lib. xiii. cap. 7* J* Bauh, lib. iii. cap. 86. 
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it that great blocks and strata of it are seen every, 
where appearing above ground, especially about la. 
titude 18^ 

The Rack something resembles the ash on its first 
appearance, though in the formation of its parts it is 
widely different. Its bark is white and polished, smooth, 
and without furrows. Its trunk is generally seven or 
dlght feet before it cleaves into branches. I have seen 
it above 24 feet in height, and two feet in diameter. 

Its leaves are, two and two, set on different sides, 
that is, each two perpendicular to each other alter- 
nately. The small branches that bear flowers, part 
from the inside of the leaf, and have the same position 
with the leaves ; that is, suppose the lowest pair of 
leaves and branches are on the east or west side of the 
tree, the pair above them will be on the north and 
south, and the next to these will be on the west, as be- 
fore. The leaves are long, and very sharp-pointed ; 
in the inside, a deep green ; and in the out, a dirty 
white, of a green cast : they have no visible ribs, ei- 
ther in the inside or out. The cup is a perianthium 
of four petals, which closdy confine the flower, and is 
only a Uttie flat at the top. The flower is composed 
of four petals deeply cut, in the interstices of which is 
a small green fruit, divided by a fissure in the middle ; 
its colour is deep orange, with lights of gold colour, 
or yellow, throughout it. It has no smell, tastes very 
bitterly, and is never seen to be frequented by the 
bees. It is probable, that a tree of this kind, though 
perhaps of another name, and in greater perfection, 
and therefore more fit for use, may be found in some 
of our West India Islands between lat. 15^ and 18% 
especially where there are salt springs and marshes. 

s 
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GIR GIR, OR GESHE EL AUBE. 



This «p^e$ of grass is one of die acquisitions 
which my travels hav^ procured to botany. It was 
not before known ; smd the se^d has not, 9s far as I 
know, produced any plant but in the garden of the 
king of France. It grows plentifully near Ras el Seei^ 
not far from the banks of the large river Guangue^ of 
which I have spoken in my return frooi Abyssinia in- 
to Egypt. It begins to shoot in the end of April, 
when it first feels the humidity of the air. It advances 
then speedily to its full height, which is about three 
feet four inches* It is ripe in the beginning of May, 
and decays, if not destroyed by fire> very soon after- 
wards. 

The leaf is long, pointed, narrow,, suid oi a feeble 
texture. The stock from which it shoots produces 
leaves in great abundance, which soon turn yellow 
and fall to the ground. The goats, the only cattle these 
miserable people have, are very fond of it, and for it 
abandon all other food while it is within their reach. 
On the leaves of some plants I have seen a very small 
glutinous juice, like to what we see upon the leaves of 
the lime or the plane, but in much less quantity : this 
is of the taste of sugar. 

From the root of the branch arises a number of 
stalks, sometimes two, but never, as far as I have seen, 
mfiir^ than three. The flower and seed are defended 
by a wonderful perfection and quantity of «nall parts. 
The head, when in its m^urity, is of a purplish brqwn. 
The plate Xi^esents it in it^ natural size, with its q>d- 
stiiaent parts diis$ected, afid separated iwith very great 
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attendon. As they are manyy each have a number at 
iGsed to thenu 



MALB^PLOWBR OBSCRIBBD. 

Thb l8t is the flower in its perfect state separated 
from its stalk. The 2d is the upper case. The sd is 
the case, or sheath, opposite to the foregomg. The 
4th are inner cases which inclose the three stamina, 
with the beard and the arista. The 5th is its stile. 
The 6th its stamina, with the two cases that inclose 
them. The 7th is the sheath, with its ear and its 
beard. 



FBMALB'FLOWBR DBSCBIBBD. 



Thb 8th is the rudiment of the fruit, with two stig« 
mata. The dth^ the perfect flower. 



KANTUFFA. 



This thorn, like many men we meet daily in sode- 
ty» has wrought itself into a degree of reputation and 
respea, from the noxious quaUties and power of do- 
ing ill which it possesses, and the constant exerdon 
pf these powers. The Abyssinians, who wear coarse 
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cotton cloths, the coarsest of which are as thick as our 
blankets, the finest equal to our muslin, are in the 
same degree annoyed with it. The soldier screens 
himself by a goat's, leopard's or lion's skin, thrown 
over his shoulders, of which it has no hold. , As his 
head is bare, he always cuts his hair short before he 
goes to battle, lest his enemyshould take advantage of 
it ; but the women, wearing their hair long, and the 
great men, whether in the army, or travelling in peace, 
being always clothed, it never foils to incommode 
them, whatever species of raiment they wear. If their 
cloak is fine muslin, the least motion against it puts it 
all in rags ; but if it is a thick soft cloth, as those are 
with which men of rank generally travel, it buries its 
thorns, great and small, so deep in it, that the wearer 
must either disinount and appear naked, which to prin- 
cipal people is a great disgrace, or else much time will 
be spent before he can disengage himself from its 
thorns. In the time when one is thus employed, it 
rarely fails to lay hold of you by the hair, and that, 
again, brings on another operation, full as laborious, 
but much more painful, than the other. 

In the course of my history, when speaking of the 
king, Tecla Haimanout II.', first entering Gondar after 
his exile into Tigre, I gave an instance that shewed 
how dangerous it was for the natives to leave this 
thorn standing ; and of such consequence is the clear- 
ing of the ground thought to be, that every year when 
the king marches, among the necessary proclamations 
this is thought to be a very principal one, ^^ Cut down 
the Kantuffa in the four quarters of the world, for I 
do not know where I am going." This proclamation, 
from the abrupt style of it, seems at first absurd to 
strangers, but when understood, is full of good sense 
and information. It means, do not sit gossiping with 
your hands before you, talking ; The king is going to 

yoL, vn. M 
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Dai^Qt, he cemix4y ^\ gq to Gf^f^Pf he wi[l l)&ob)^ 
g^ tp go to Tigre. JhdX ^ npt your bu^ess, w* 
move miisai^^. out pf the way, tl)^ he may go ^ eji;- 
peditipifsly a« p06$4|)le, or $ea4 to every place where 
he may have ocpasion. 

The bniuihes of the fCantufa stand two and two 
upon the stalk } the leaiies are disposed two find two 
bkewiset without any single one at the pointy whereas 
the branches bewng the leaves part from the st^lk : 
at the ip[upediate joining of them are two tl^k thorns^ 
placed perpendicular an4 para^el alternately ; b^t there 
are also six^gle ones distnbu^ed in ail the interstices 
throughout the branch. 

The male plant, which I suppose this to be» h^ ^ 
one?leaved perianthium, divided into five segments^. 
S(nd thiis falls off with the flower. The flower is com- 
posed of five petals, in the middle of w,hich r^e tefi 
st^miaa, or filaments, the outer, now shorter thf^n those 
joi the middle, with long stigmata, having ycW^yf 6k- 
rina upon them. The flowers grow in a bnmch, g^ 
nerally between three and foi^r inches long, in a cofOr 
cal disposition, that is, broadtr at the b^ than i^ 
poi^t. Tt^e inside of the leaves a^^ a vivid greeoti in 
tbe outside much lighten It grows in th^ foinf of ^ 
bush, with ^ multitude of small branches rising inyi^. 
diately from the groun(^ and is generally seven or 
^ght feet high. I saw it when in flower onlj, i^y^ 
wben bearing fruit. It Ivts a veiy strong smol^ re-, 
ssembling that of the small scented flower called 901^, 
nionet, sown in vases and boifjs^ ifjL vrindows» or xQ9Wb^ 
Vfhere flowers are kept. 

The wild aniina^s, both birds and beasts, e^^p^^^Uy 
the Guinea-fpwl, kiv^w how well it ici^ q|^s)J^|e4 to fmr> 
tect theou In this d^elter, th^ W^ ^ ▼avuii cPvUk 
c^d^avouf to mo^t tbei?^ were ^t ^ot fpr % hv4rk^iih. 
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fyoMi frmsk the tbcns by the nauglmns of Ids ccMf 
goes into the oover^ and brii^ them and the pait]i(^;eft 
wve, one by cme to his master* 



9 



GAOUEDI. 



The Gagoedi is a natite of Lamalmcm ) tgrhethei^ it 
was not in a thriving state, or whether it was th^ na* 
ture of the tre% I know not^ but it was thick and 
stunted) and had but few brstficbes : it was not abote 
nine feet high, though it was three feet m diameter* 
The leaves and flower, however, seemed to be m greaf 
vigour ; and I have here designed them all of thenr 
natural size as they stood. 

The leaves are long, and broader as they approach 
the end. The point is obtuse. They are of a dead 
green, not unlike the wiUow, and placed alternately 
one above the other on the stalk. The calix is com- 
posed of many broad scales, lying one above the other* 
which operates by the pressure upon one another, and 
keeps the calix shut before the flower arrives at per- 
fection. The flower is monopetalous, or made of one 
leaf; it is divided at the top into four segments ; where 
these end it is covered with a tuft of down, resembling 
fasir; and thn is the case at the top also. When the 
fkmer is yottfig, and unripe, they are laid regularly, so 
as iot inclose one Mother in a circle. As they grow' 
old and expand, cfaey seem to bse their regdar form. 
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and become more confused, till at last, when amved 
at i^ full perfection, they range themselves parallel to 
the lips of the calix, and perpendicular to the stamina, 
in the same order as a rose. The common receptacle 
of the ilower is oblong, and yery capacious, of a yel- 
low colour, and covered with small leaves like hair* 
The stile is plain, simple, and upright, and covered at 
the bottom with a tufl of down, and is below the com- 
inon receptacle of the flower. 

As this flower is of a complicated nature, I have gir 
yen two figures of it ; the one where the flower is seen 
in face, the other in the outade. The stamina are 
three short filaments, inserted in the segment of th^ 
flower near the summit. 

I have observed, in the niiddle of a very hot day, 
that the flowers unbend themselves more, the calix, 
seems ^tp expand, and thet whole flower to turn itself 
towards the sun, in the same manner as does the sun- 
flower. When the branch is cut, the flower dries as 
it were instantaneously, so that it seem$ to contain very 
little humidity. 
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^ This tree is very common throughout all AbyssU 
nla. I do not know the reason, but all the towns sure 
tull of them ; every house in Gondar has two or three 
jplanted round it, so that whei]^ viewed first from, th^ 
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lidghts, it appears like a wood, especially all the sea- 
toil of the rains; but very exactly, on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, for years together, in a night's thne, it 
was covered with a multitude of white flowei*s. Gon- 
dar, and all the towns about, then appeared as cover- 
ed with white linen, or with new fallen $no\;«^. This 
tree blosoms the first day the rsdns cease. It grows 
to a considerable magnitude,^ is from 1 &x to 20 feet 
high. The trunk is generally about thfee feet and a 
half from the ground ; it then divides into foui*or five 
thick branches, which have, at least, 60^ inclination to 
the h6ri2on, and not more. These large branches are 
generally bare ; for half way up the bark is rough and 
fiirrdwedi They then put out a number of smaller 
branches, are circular and fattish at the top, of a figure 
like some of our early pear-trees. The cup is a single- 
leaved periailthium, red, marked very regularly before 
it flowers ; brft when the flower is out, the edges of 
the cup are marked with irregvilar notches, or seg* 
ments, in* the edge, which by no means correspond in 
numbers or distances, to those that appeared before 
the perfection of the flower. 

The flower itself consists of one leaf of the liinnel- 
fashioned kind, spreads, and, when in its full perfec- 
tion, folds back at the lips, though it has in some 
flowers marks or depressions which might appear like 
segments ; yet they are not such, but merely accidental, 
and the edge of most of the flowers is perfectly even, 
without any mark of separation. 

The pistil consists of a very feeble thread ; in the 
top it is bisected, or divided into two ; its apex is 
covered with a small pordon of yellow dust. There 
are two; and sometimes three, of these divisions. 
The fruit is fully formed in the cup while the flower 
remains closed, and like a kind of tuft, which tails ofi^, 
and the pistil still remains on the point of the fruit ; is 
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ti Ant wftt, then hardens like a nut^ and » covere4 
with a thin, green husk. It then dries, hardens iatQ 
a shelli and withers. The leaf is of a dark green» 
without vamishi with an obiuse pomt } the ribs £ew 
but atrongi marked both within and without. The 
Otttfide is a greenish ydlow, without varnish also. 

I do not know that any part of this tree is c^ 
the tmattest use in ciril lite, though its 6gwe and 
Moia seem to be too considerable not to contain use* 
M quiiides if frkly aaTcsdgaled by men endued with 
•eiencew 1 baw seveial tioMS mntioned in the fais- 
tOTY of die Gatt^ that this and ihe coffee-fiw have 
dlv UM boMun paid diem hf eadi and aU of the seven 
•aiiQiMk Unito lUs tree die kI^| is diosen; under 
^ «rae lie betds his fiisi council, m which he narks 
W»tiwiww»»d the time and manner in which his 
eiiivii sokKiifa are lo make their irr^)tioQ into thar 
tCWIlJ His scepnre is a bludgec» made of diis 
tiree^ which, lft:e a mace, i^ carried beft»« him where* 
ev^hegoes; It is produced m the general meem^ of 
the nation^ and is called Buca» 

The wood is close and heavy, the Iwk tfaidi; 
thare is then a small quantity of white wood, the rest 
IS dark brown and reddish, not unlike the laburnum, 
and the buco is stript to this last appearance^ and al* 
ways kept (Plentifully anointed wiUi btttter*# 



* Wanzi is a name given by the Abyssinians to the tree which 
is, in our traaslation ot the Bible, called cedar; Song of i^lom. 
ch. 5. V. 15* The most common word is arz; but tney pay lit> 
tie regard t6 the true names of the plants mentioned in Scriptio'ey 
because they know nothifig of the botany of Palestine. The name 
of the <?aUa sceptre is pronounced Biddio» with the first vowd 
short, and has beeii trai\sierred to men as a title. Casmati Buk- 
ko was a favourite general of Susueus, or Suitaa Segued, king of 
Habbesh.— E. 
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FAREK, oit BAtJHtNIA AGUMQ^ATA. 

This beKtitiful shrub ^ffz^ fdixod off the h^tiS of 1 
birabk, ^hich, fsAllftg frdltf the ^est ^d^ 6f (h^ moun- 
taSh of O^esh do#n the s6uth fac^ of th^ fntdpteft 
iK^hei^ die village k ^Uate^^ Ib the first tiraftef ^tt 
rum sottth'^ard Mo the lake Oooietoo^ ity the plalft 
of Assoa. It is the water we employed for to^mdd 
i«», not during t6 t0iith that of th^ N9e^ unless 
for drh!i3ting a(nd dressing out fbbd ; k grew about 
90 yard^ frota this ^i^ater, ob the side of the cliff, not 
^liOO yardis from th^ fountain ^ the Nife ittfalf; Th6 
fiame it bears h^e is Farek^, ^li^hich k^ I ^ppdse^giVeff 
it from the diVi^ft^ of the 1^. 

Thfo sh^Ub is cottipbsed (tf s^verttl fe^kHe brahihiis : 
io what h&^t it grows I do n6t knbvf^, havhig neve^ 
StaQ it before, nor were thet^ hMtiy others iifh^H I 
fbund it The longer branch of th^ wiK* not fotti^ 
feet hi^h. It gtew oA* g6od black mold^' Ym 6f no 
gmk depth, having at iM bottonV at gricfy or saady 
atoht!, atnd deen^d in foil pe^cdoh. The bi^aiich i^ 
Of its natural stssi^ ;' on oiie of the smaller or collateral 
ferblKihes is th^ flower full blowA, with two others that 
! are buds. The parts are separated and desigh^ y^i^ 

c#e. " ^ 

. Th<^ fivii %ure is the dower ih* its ehtire stkte^ s^^ 
^ fiH)tit, die siaihina df course foird^shc^ih^. Th^ 
^etoiid is att aiigular three ^uartei' vibw of Ibe cafix^ 
Th^ tKiM i^ a back- Vi^ of the caliif • The foui^h \% 
Ae aXxk i»tlosihg tht# stamiha atid pistil, r6und whieh 
last' th^ fon» a friitt or grain. The fifth is the flower 
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stript of its calix, where is seen the germ, the stamitui^ 
and the pistil. The sixth is the stamina magnified to 
twice theur size. The seventh is the lower 1^. The 
dghth^ the upper leaf of the flower. The ninths the 
germ, or rudiment of the fruit, with the pistil joined 
to it, at the bottom of which there is a small cavity* 
The tenth is the seed or fruit entire. The eleventh 
represents the inside of the seed cut in two* 

The leaves of this shrub are of a. vivid green, and 
are joined to the branch by a long pedicle, in the in-» 
side of which are the rudiments of another, which I 
suppose begin to sprout when the large one is -injured 
or falls oflf. 

Though very little acquainted with the scientific part 
of botany myself, its classes, genera, and species, and 
still less jealous of my reputation in it, I cannot con- 
ceive why my single attention, in charging myself 
with a number bf seeds in distant countries, and giving 
part to the garden at Paris, should lead to a conclusion 
that I was so abscFlutely uninstructed in the science for 
which at least I had shewn this attachment, that I 
could not distinguish the plant before us from the 
acacia vera. Is the knowledge of botany so noto* 
riously imperfect in England, or the pre-eminence in 
it so clearly established in France, as to authorise such 
a presumption of ignorance against a person, who, 
from his exertions and enterprise, should hold some 
rank in the republic of letters among travellers and 
discoverers .? 

A compliment was paid me by the Count de Buf- 
fou, or by superior orders, in return for the articles 
I hi^d presented to the king's cabinet and garden at 
Paris, that the plants growing from the seeds which I 
bad brought from Abyssinia should regularly, as they 
grew to perfection, be painted, and sent over to me 
at London* The compliment was a. handsome one^ 
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and I vmB vary sciosible of it : it would have coatri- 
buted more to. .the Aumishmg the king's. .garden with 
plants ttuoi many lectures on botany, ex cathedra^ will 
ev«r do* *. i 

But it was not tiecessary to shew his knowledge for 
the sake of contrasting it with my ignorance, that M^ 
Jussieu says this baubinia is by Mr Bruce taken f6r 
an acacia vera. The acacia vera is a large, wide- 
spreading, thorny, hard, red-wooded, rough^barked, 
gum*bearing tree. Its flower, though sometimes white, 
is generally yellow ; it is round or globular, compo« 
sed of many filaments or stamina; it is the Spina 
Egypdaca, its leaves, in shape and disposition,, resem^ 
bimg a mimosa ; in Arabic it is called Saiei, Sunt, and 
Gerar ; and if M. de Jussieu had been at all acquaint- 
ed with the history of the east, he must have known 
it was the tree of every desert, and consequently that 
I must be better acquainted with it than almost any 
travdler or botanist now alive. Upon what reason-^ 
able i ground then could he suppose, upon my bringing 
to .him. a rare and elegant species of bauhinia, t which 
probably he had not before seen, that I could not dis^ 
tinguish it from an acacia, of which I c^tainly brought 
him none ? 

A large species of Mullein likewise, or, as be is 
plei^ed to term it. Bouillon Blanc, he has named Ver-^ 
bascum Abyssinicum ; and this the unfortunate Mr 
Bruce^ it seems, has called an aromadc herb growing 
upon the high mountains. I do really believe, that M« 
de Jussieu is more conversant with the Bouillon Blaiics 
than I am ; my Bouillons are of another colour ; it 
must be the love of French cookery, not English taste, 
that would send a man to range the high mountains 
for aromadc herbs, to put in his Bouillon, if the Ver- 
bascum had been really one of these. 
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AhhoBgh I hnersometimes iMikrbdtsay mftikm&^ 
mmcj I do QoafesB it it^er ww «y ^tudf , wd I be* 
lieve £ron this the flden^ hflB iMped m xiilcll .^ 
more benefit. I have represented to the eye, "Wkb €b§ 
utmost atteanoQy by the btst fbanrin^s ui aattlfail his- 
tory erer yoft pobUsbtd, ttidt to the iiiiderdBuidfa% in 
ph&D EiigliiJH nrhac I hdv6 sem «b il a^afieared t& (M 
en tile spol, widioat taelong to it imagimry parts of 
my own, from pi^econceited systeihs ei wliat it shwtil 
ha^e beeii^ and thereby crmmg vaffiedes that nevw 



Whea I arrived at the Laosaretto ali MeorseiU^ die 
Fareoteit^ ai&it is called in Niri>ia^ or die Gumea^iviirmy 
dM name it bears in £im>pe, havhig: been broken hf 
HiismaMgtaient in my voyage frbm Aleicandria^ fami 
yetired into my leg and festered there. The foot^ leg^ 
and tl^gb^ swelled to a mons^oos sose, aqspewinees^w 
iDortificaiibn feilowedyand tbesBi^geony with a; tenders 
ness and huttanity tftiat did hcmonr to his skilly^dtdoM 
red^ though reluctantly^ that if I had been a man of 
weak nefVtB^ or soft di^positbi^ he would have jtre^ 
paved me fisr what Was t& happen by the inHieipositiimr 
of z friend or ^ prkm; bttt zt from my pmt suSst^ 
ings he presumed my spirit was of a more resotnts and) 
firmer kin4y he thought savnig;time was ctf tim Utnkost 
eonvequenite^ atld thor^ojre adfviBed me to Msohrb iqioki 
submitting to an ihnmediaite am|Mitaiion abow die 
hfiM. To limp^tkniugfa the iremaans of Hfe^ atftar fa»-^ 
ving escaped^ so niany dangess with' boDfes wabfcHamy 
wa^hard ;* so miurh soi that the loss>of life icsctf setihajb 
Ae ouist^ eligible of the two ; for the bad- habit ol boAf 
in which I foululmyarif in an iDivecemte disease, for 
which I knew no rMiedyv and joined to thisv^ thopM^ 
jodice^tbat an>Englishman generally has^againsrfeitigiv 
operators in surgery,- s^kpossoaded mity tnaty after 401^ 

dergoing amputation^ I had but very little chance of 

s 



««poyiMryfr Beiidte, kmg and gnnc siifleiaiig^ waiit of 
afeep, waiM; of foQd» and the wedkncss tut atMidB 
Ifmg toq^f itt wak btd; had graduaUy aubdned die aa- 
ttiral denre and anxiety after life : every day death 
aeecaed to be a ksaer tm than pain. Fimence how>> 
evi^^ Strang iomcntatiena^ and inward wpptitcsLtkan^ of 
ille b»rk> ai lengdi cured me. . 
. It iraa wtoieduttely after receiving my melancholy 
aeiitefiGeb that thinking dF my remaining duties^ I re^ 
'membered I had •earned abimd with me an order from 
Ae king to procure see^ for hia garden* Before I 
had lost ti» power of directbn, I ordered Michael, 
my Greek a^rvant» to take the haif of all the dafiereai; 
wrcels and 'psdbages that vrere lying by me^ made np 
tor separate uses, and pack them so as they m^ht he 
aent to Sk Wilttlutn Duncan^ the king's physician, then 
tn kaly^ to be conveyed by him to Lisrd Rochfoit, 
aecvetary of stnteb I by the aame coaveyance accoob* 
panted these with a short letter, wrote with great dif- 
ficilty,-'— that as it appeared, beyond leaving loom for 
hope, that my return viias lo be prevented i^ an unezr 
yected disease^ I begged hia Majesty to receive these 
as the last taoder of my diity to him* 

Michael, who never cared much Ifor botany, at no 
period was less disposed to give himself trouble abooc 
it than now ; his master,, firirad, and patron was gone^ 
as he thot^ght ; he ^nas left in a strange coimtry ; be 
knew not a word of the langnafc^ aor Wias he aci)aaiafr> 
«d with one person in MarseiUea^ for we had not yec 
stirred out of the huzanettio. What became of the 
aeeda for a tkne I believe aeidier he nor Iknew : bui^ 
when he saw my recovery advanaog, fear of reproof 
led Inm to conceal his former negligence. He could 
jft^her read nor write ^ so that the only thing he could 
do was to put the first seed that came to hand in the 
first envelope either in parchment or paper, that had 
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.trriting upon the bftck of it, and^ tluMr ^lect^d; tfac 
seeds came into the hands of M. de jussieti at Paris; 
By this operation of Michael, the varba^ttf^ b^am^ 
an aromatic herb growing on the hightst moimtaiki^^ 
and the bauhinia acuminata became an acacia vera^ " 
The present 'of the drawings of the AbyssiniiLii 
plants was really, as it was first designed, a complk 
ment; but it turned out just the contrary, for, in 
place of expecting the publication tixtt I was to make; 
of which they would naturally be a part, the gates of 
the garden, were thrown open, and e^ery dabbler ^ 
botany that could aflbrd pen^ ink, and paper, was *put 
in possession of those plants and flowers^ at a^t«(n^ 
when I had not said one word upon the subject of tuy 

travels^ 

Whether this was owing to M« de Jussieu, M. de 
Thouin^ or M. Daubenton, to all, or to any one df 
them, I do not know, but I beg they will for a moment 
consider the great impropriety of tli^ measure^ I sup^ 
pose it would be thougtu natural, that a person delu 
neating plants in a foreign cotmtry with such-car^ 
risk^ and expence, as I have done, should wish to bring 
home the very seeds of those plants he had delineated 
hi preference to all others : supposing these bad been 
the only seeds he could have brought home^ and ge^ 
nerosity and liberality of mind had : led hhn to com* 
municate part of them to M. de Jussieu, we shall 
further say, this last-maiticxMid gentleman had planted 
them, and when the time came, engraved, and pub^ 
lished them, what would he think of this manner of 
repaying the traveller's attention to him i The book« 
seller, that naturally expected to be the first that pub^ 
lished these plants, would say to the traveller whose 
bock he was to buy, ^^ This collection of natural his- 
tory is not new; it has been printed in Sweden^ 
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Benmaxk, and France, and part of k is to be seed 
m every monthly magazine I" Does M. de JFussieii 
think, that, after haviiig been once so treated, any 
trsuvelkr would ever give one seed more to the king-'s 
garden ? he certsunly would rather put them into the 
^e } he must:do so if he was a reasonable man, fcff 
Otherwise, by givii^ them away he is certainly ruin- 
ing fais own work^ and defeating the purposes for 
which he had travelled. 

When I first ca'Qiie home, it was with great pleasure 
I gratified the curiosity of the whole world, by 
' shewing them eaeh what they fancied most curious* 
X thought this.;was. an office of humanity to young 
people^ smd to those of slender fonunes, or those 
who, £rom odi^r causes, had no opportunity of tra- 
velling. I made it a part^ular duty to attend and ex- 
plain to men of knowledge and learning that were 
foreigners, every thing that was worth the time they 
bestowed upon considering the different articles that 
were new to them, and this I did at great length to 
the Count de Buffbn, and Mons. Gueneau de Mqnt- 
beliard, and the very amiable and accomplished Ma- 
|dame d'Aubenton. I cannot say by whose industry^ 
but it was in consequei^ce of this friendly communica- 
tion, a list or inventory (for they could give no more) 
of all my birds and beasts was published before I 
was well got to England. 

From what I have seen of the performance of the 
artists employed by the cabinet, 1 do not think that 
they have anticipated in any shape the merit of my 
drawings, especially in birds and in plants ; to say 
nothing milder of them, they iu-e in both articles in- 
jfamous ; the birds are .so dissimilar from the truth, 
that the names of them are very necessarily wrote 
imder, or over them, for fear of the old mi^ake df 
taking them for something else* I condescend npon 
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the Erkoom as a poof of thia. I gate a very fifla 
^)ecniien of this bird, in great preaanradon^ to the 
king's coUecrion; and though I shewed them the ort- 
ginal, they had not geniiia enough to nudce a rqireh 
aentation that could with any degree of eertainty be 
womised upon for a guess. When I was at Paris, theyt 
had a woman, who» in place of any merit, at kass 
that I could ju^e of, was protected^ as diey said, fayt 
the queen, and who made, what Ae called^ Drawb 
mgs; those of plants were so Iktie cfaatacteriaticy 
that it was, strictly speatking, impoaaibl^ without 
very great consideration, to know one plant from 
another: while diere was, at the same time, a man of 
Ae greatest merit, M. de Se7e, absolotcAy withool 
employment ; though, in my opinion, he was Ae beet 
painter of eveiy part of natural history either m 
fVance or Engluul, 



KUARA. 

This beautiful tree, now presented to the reader^ 
IS the production of the south and south west parts of 
Abyssinia. It is very frequent, and, with the eboay^ 
almost the only wood inr the province of Euara, c« 
which it bears the name ; and iade^ ini all Fazuclo^ 
){uba, and Cuba^ and the countries where there is 
spLdi. It is here^ designed in its natural siae,. both 
leaves, flowers, and fruit, the whole so plainly, that it 
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is needless to descant upon its particular parts, well 
known to naturalists. It is what they call Coralloden- 
dron probably from the colour of its flowers, or of its 
fruit, both equal in colour to coral. 

Its fruit is a red bean, with a black spot in the 
middle of it, which is inclosed in a round capsula, 
or coveriogj of a woody nature, verj tough and 
hard. This bean sem^s to have been m the earliest 
ages u^ed for a weight of gold among the Shan- 
galla, where th?it metal is found all over Africa; 
and by repeated experiments^ I have found that„ 
from the tipie of its being gathered, it varies very 
Uttle i^ weight, and may perhaps have been the 
v^ry be^t choice that therefore could have been 
x^ade between the collectors and the buyers of gold* 

I hjave s^id this tree is called Kuara, which signif 
i^es th^ sun. The bean is called Carat, from which 
i$ derived the manner of esteeming gold as so many 
carats fine. From the gold country in Africa it pas- 
sed tp India> smd there came to be the weight of 
precious stones, especially diamonds ; so that to thia 
4ay i^L Indi^ ve hev it commonly spoken of gold 
or diamondasi that they are so many carats fine, or 
weight* I h^ve seen these beans likewise from the 
West-Indian islands. They are just the same size.^ 
but, as far as I know, are not yet applied to any use 
there. 
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WAJ.KUFFA. 
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This tree grows in the Kolla, or hottest part of Abys* 
sinia. It does not flower immediately after the rains, 
as most trees ii^ Abyssinia do, that is, between the be- 
ginning of September and the Epiphany, when the 
latter rains in November still fall in violent perio- 
dical showers, but it is after the Epiphany, towards the 
middle of January, that it first appears covered with 
blossoms. However beautiful, it has no smell, and 
is accounted destructive to the bees ; ft)r which reason 
it is rooted out and destroyed in those countries that 
pay their revenue in honey. It resembles the Kentish 
cherry-tree in appearance, especially if that tree has 
but a moderate, not overspreading top. The wood 
immediately below its bark is white, but under that a 
brownish yellow, something like cedar ; the old trees 
that I have seen turn darker, and are not unlike to 
the wood of the laburnum, or pease-cod tree. The 
natives say it does not swim in water. This, however, 
I can contradict upon experiment. The wood, indeedj^ 
is heavy, but still it swinis. 

Although the painting of this tree, which I here 
exhibit, is neither more nor less accurate in the deli- 
.neation of its parts than every other design of natural 
history given in this work to the public, yet the inimi- 
table beauty of the subject itself has induced me to 
bestow much more pains upon it than any other, I 
have published, and, according to my judgment, it is 
the best executed in this collection. All its parts are 
so distinctly figured, the flower exposed in such varie- 
ty of directions, that it supersedes the necessity of de- 



scribing it to the skilful botanist, who will find here 
every thing he possibly could in the Sower itself. This 
is a great advantage ; for if the parts had been ever so 
studiously and carefully reserved in a hortus siccus, as 
they are spread upon paper, it would have been 
impossible not to have lost some of its finer members, 
they are so fragile, as I have often experienced in dif- 
ferent attempts to dry and preserve it. 

The Sower consists of five petals, part of each over- 
lapping or suppordnff the other, so that it maintains 
its regular figure ofa cup till the leaves fall off, and 
does not spread and disjoin first, as do the generality 
of these rosaceous flowers before they fall to the 
ground. Its colour is a pure white, in the midst of 
which is a kind of sheath, or involucrum, of a beauti- 
ful pink colour, which surrounds the pisdl, cover- 
ing and concealing about one-third of it. Upon the 
top of this is a kind of impalement, consisting of fiv^e 
white upright threads, and between each of these are 
disposed three very feeble stamina of unequal lengtlis, 
which make them stand in a triangular oblong form, 
covered with yellow farina. 

The pistil is a yellow tube, dividing at the top into 
jfive segments, and fixed at the bottom, in what ap- 
pears to be the rudiment of a fruit ; but I never saw 
this in any state of perfection, and the Abyssinians 
^y it never produces any thing but a small, round, 
black seed, concerning which I can say nothing further* 
The perianthium consists of five sharp-pointed seg- 
^Qients, which inclose the flower when not arrived to 
maturity, in a conical pod of a light-green colour* 
which colour it likewise keeps in its more advanced 
state when spread. I do not know any other name it; 
has but that of Walkuffa, nor do I. know the sigiufica- 
tion pf '^hat name in any language. 

yo£i.vn. N , 
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TERTCA. 

TmsduruhyAebiraiichof'arUch is{«fcarei&» is at 
yradMVfon of dkr greatest )>a!rt of AbysSoi^ e^j^dal- 
ly Hit rfd^ df the Taffiesin die low comitiy, or Kdla. 
it is Midc^ humd on the ndrth asde of Dd>ra Tzai, 
%fa£ll^ ^o first desceiid into die ilolk: Thisdtawhig 
«<M8mMeatH6rCacamoot, in Ras el Tet\^ whete the 
W^Odffhdtk gh^ws abtmdamij, and where dysimtetidB 
M^ ck>ttfaiudly. Heaven havfaig pot the antidote %i 
-rile iajMe phxSt with the poison. 

SMB^wedts before 1 left Gondv t had hten rei^ 
WkA ftntiioitied with this disease, and hsid tried both 
"VkfB c^teeiJtin^ St, Ae one by hdt ttaedtdoies and 
-mxUf^aSt^ %he odier by the coi^trary method of dU 
dttttJl iltosses oF ipecacaanha riAdeir the baik 
had lor several times procured me temporal^ rdi^, 
IMl ¥ehp^ klitrays followed. My strength begain to 
409 ittdj after it "severe return of this cfi^ase, I had, 
m tty 'dthihoufc mansion, Hor Cacamoot, the Valley 
Mtf Vhe shadow of d^th, a Wkrf uhpromsing prospect, 
-fi»'I \m ikyW going to *p^ thtotilh the kihgddfai df 
MMUiar & Vh^ time of thk year Whein that diseatse tHait 

^mi^ mef W ih« Shiingjdla, tified ^luoj^, lOki 
4ilteii«tDMa»ibF'Kfiahi, had at ^ ^e a^kind df '^- 
hMf'dr xtimige'to Ri» ^ l^e^ HeSividit^'t6^ni 

mA IfMftil T^affiife ' it^iit 'oft fft^^t th€tti. ^efy 
often came and sat MA %&, JUtQ dhiViilFtiieita ft^s^in^ 
of my complaint, and th6' apprehension I iaiihdii6cl lo 

ft 
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it seemed to make very light of both ; and the reason 
was, he found at the very doot this shfdb, the strong 
and ligneous root of which, nearly as thick as a par- 
snip, was coveried with a clean, cl^r, wrinkled bark^ 
of a light-brown colour, and which peeled easily off 
die root; The root was without fibres to the very 
^nd, whei« it split like a fork itito tt<rd thiii divisions^ 
Ah&r having cleared the inside of it of a whitkb mem^ 
btane, he laid it to dry in the sun, and then worold 
hav* bruised it between two stones, had we nc^ shewn 
him the easier and more expeditious way of fX^wdering 
it in a mortar. 

The first dose I took was about a heatpefi tea*spooa<^ 
fill m a cup of camel's milk ; I took t#o tif these in a 
day, and then in the morning a tea-cop of the infusion 
in cameFs milk warm. It was attended the first day 
with a violent drought ; but I was prohibited from 
drinking either water or bouza. I made privately a 
drink of my own ; I took a little boiled water which 
iiad stood to cool, and in it a small quantity of spirits. 
I aftenx^ards used some ripe tamarinds in water, which t 
thought did me harm. I cannot say I found any al- 
teration for the first day, unless a kind of hope tteit I 
VTBs growing better ; but the second diy I faund my- 
self sensibly recovered. I left off laudanum and ipe- 
cacuanha, and resolved to trust 'only to toy medicine. 
In looking at my journal, I think it Was the sixth ot 
seventh day that I pronounced myself well, and, 
though I haid returns afterwards, I nev^r was reduced 
t6 the necessity of taking one drop of laudannni, al- 
Aough before I had been very free with it. I did not 
l^rceive it occasioned any extraoi-dinary evacuation, 
nor anjr remarkable symptom but that continued 
thirst, w'hich abated after it had bfeen taken some 
time* ' ' 
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In the course of my journey through Seonaar^ X 
saw that all the mhaUtants were well acquainted with 
the virtues of this plant* I had prepared a quantity 
pounded into powder^ and used it successfully every^ 
where. I thought that the mixing of a third of bark 
with it product the effect more speedily, and, as we 
had now litde opportunity of getting milk^ we made 
an infusKHi in water. I tried a spirituous tipcture, 
which 1 do believe would succeed well. I made some 
for myself and servants, a spoonful of which we used 
to take when we found symptoms of our disease re^ 
turning, or when it was raging in the place in which 
we chanced to reside. It is a plain, simple bitter, 
without any aromatic or resinous taste. It leaves in 
your throat and palate something of roughness, resem* 
bling ipecacuanha. 

1 his shrub was not before known to botanists. I 
brought the seeds to Europe, and it has grown in 
every garden, but has produced only 6ower$, and ne* 
ver came to fruit. Sir Joseph Banks, president of the 
Royal Society, employed Mr Miller to make a large 
drawing from this shrub as it had grown at Kew. The 
drawing was as elegant as could be wished, and did the 
original great justice. To, this piece of politeness Sir 
Joseph added anojcher, of calling it, after its discover- 
er's name, Bruce;^ Antidysenterica. The present fi- 
gure is from a drawing of <niy own on the spot, at Ras 
el Feel. . 

The leaf is. oblong and pointed, smooth, and with- 
out collateral' ribs that are visible. The right side of 
the leaf is a deep green, the reverse very little lighter. 
The leaves are placed two and two upon the branch, 
with a single one at the end. The flowers come chiefly 
from the point of the stalk from each side of a long 
branch. 1 he- cup is a perianthium divided into four 
segments. The flower has four petals, with a strong 
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xtb diOlnftk the ceikti:6 ol each. In place of a pi$di there 
IS a small cup, round whjch, between the segments of 
jkhe periahthium, an4 the petala of the flower, four 
feeble stamina arise, with a large stigma of a crimsoa 
colour,, of the shape of a .co$ee«>beiui, and divided XQ 
the middle. 






»r 



CUSSO, BANKESIA ABYSSINICA- 



The Gusso is otie of the most beautiful trees, as also 
/one of the most usefol. It is an inhabitant of the high 
country of Abyssinia, and indigenous there ; I never 
saw it in the &oHa, nor in Arabia, nor in any other 
part of Asia or Africa. It is an instance of the wisp 
dom of Provid^ence, that this tree does not extend be- 
yond the limits of the disease of which it was intended 
to be the medicine or cure. 

The Abyssinians of both sexes, and at all ages, are 
troubled widi a terrible disease, which custom, how- 
ever, has enabled diem to bear wiih a kind of indif- 
ference. Every individual, once a month, evacuates 
a large quantity of worms ; these are not the tape- 
words, or thote that trouble children ; b]at they are 
the «ort of worm called Ascarides ; and the method 
of promoting these evacuations, is by infusing a hand- 
fill of dry Cusso flowers in about two English quarts 
of bou2a, or the beer they make from te£F ; after it has 
been steeped all night, the next morning it is fit for 
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use. Duxjiig the time the patient is taddng the Gosso, 
ke makes a point of being kivisible lo all his fisend^ 
and continues at home from morning till night Such 
too wais the custom of the Egypns^is upon takmg a 
particular medicine. It is aliedged that the waM of 
this drug is the reason why the Abyssinians do not 
travel ; or if they do, most of them are short lived. 

The seed of this is very small, more so than the 
semen santonicum, which seems to come from a spe- 
cies of wormwood. Like it the Cusso sheds its seed 
very easily ; from this circumstance, and its small- 
ness, no great quantity of the seed is. gathered, and 
therefore the flower is often substituted. It is bitter, 
but not nearly so much as the semen santonicum. 

The Cusao grows seldom above twenty fe^ high, 
very rarely straight, generally crooked or inclined. It 
is planted always near churches, among the cedars 
which surround them, for the use pf the town or vil* 
Iage» Its 1^ is about fti inches lQng9 divided into 
two by a strong rib. The two divisom* however, gn^ 
Bfsc equal, the upper fai^ bnger and brmder thm 
the lower ; it is a d/eq) imvarnisb^ S^e», ewoediof^ 
ly plfiaMJK to tha eye, the for^ part covered with wok 
hair or down. It is very much in4eoi^9 mf>^ 9P thv^ 
a nettle-leaf, which in some lOMsweit v&S§mbk$j QtJy 
is narrower and longer. 

Th^ liaaTes grow two and two upoo: » hxMchs 
between each two are the rudioients of ti»Q paar of 

Sung ones, prepared to supply tb« othe9$ whm tbqr 
\ off, but they are terminated at la^t: with a singlb 
lo^ at the point. The «ad of this stalk is bio^ w4 
strong, like that of a pftlm-branch. It ia not apli4» 
Vkt the jgertd of the date-tree, hut opens hi Hm part 
that ifi without leaves* about an inch mi a J^H from 
Ae bottom; and out of this apertui».i4:iQ9ndi the 



Howm. ThfM is a muoA ^tsjkf hii^ |(ir ^ tH»iit vt 
bkck and a qoaiien, fison which prpcmd orook^ 

branches, to the end of ii^h 9X^* attidl^ m^ 
flowers ; the stalk that carries these proceeds out of 
every crook or geniculation ; the whole cluster of 
flowers has very much the shape of a cluster of grapes, 
and the stalks upon which it is supported very much 
resemble the stalk of the grape; a very few small 
leaves are scattered through the cluster of flowers. 

The flower itself is of a greenish colour, tinged with 
purple ; when fully blown, it is altogether of a deep 
red or purple ; the flower is white, and consists of 
five petals ; in the midst is a short pistil with a round 
head, surrounded by eight stamina of the same form, 
loaded with yellow hamau The cup consist of five 
petals, which much resemble another flowei^; they^ are 
rounded at the top, and nearly of an ^ual breadsk 
evwy way. 

• The bark of the tree is smooth, 6f a yelbwkh wkit^ 
^ttenpeised with brown streaks, which ^s^ss throt^gll 
the wlkoie body of the ive%. It is not firm or hard, 
but cathpr stiingy and reedy. . On the upper part> 
|>efore the fivst branch o^ leaves set out, are rin^ 
round the trunk, pf small fiiaments, of die consist* 
mce of horse hair ; these are genetally fourteen or 
sixteen in number, and are a very remarkable cha^ 
raoeristic bel^nguig to tins Irge. 

As t)ie figure of this plant is true and exact bey ofid 
all manner of exceptkm, I cannot but think it may be 
discoTen^ in btttudes l i^ or 12"^ north, in the Wm 
belies or America ; and having beep found a gpntl^ 
iafe, and efficacious medicine in Abyssinfo, it is not 
dcmbcial but the superior skill of our phy^kuans woul4 
liora it to the advantage of mankind in |eiieral» vduqi 
vmd: kws in Surope, In ^o^ds^o^ncd o^ the «st« 
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blished prerogatif es of discoirerere, I hare named 
beautiful and useful tree aher Sir Joaeph BankS} 
ddent 6i the Royal Sodety. 



TEFF, 



This grain is compionly sovn all over Abyssinia^ 
where it seems to thrive equally on every sort of ground; 
from it is made the bread which is commonly use4 
throughout Abyssinia. The Abyssinians, indeed, have 
plenty of wheat, and some of it of an excellent qua- 
lity : 1 hey likewise make as fine wheat-biread as any 
in the worlid* both for colour and for taste : but the 
use of wheat-bread is chiefly confined to people of 
the first rapk* On the other hand, 1 eff is used by 
all sorts ot people, from the king downwards ; and 
there are kinds of it which are esteemed fully aa 
much as the wheat. 1 he b^ of these is aa white 
as flour, exceedingly light, and easily digested. There 
are others ot a brouner colpur, and some nearly black ; 
this last is the food of spldiers and servants. Ihe 
cause of this variation of colour is manifold ; the teflF 
that grows on light ground having a moderate degree 
pf moisture, but never dry } the lighter the earth is 
jn which it grows, the better and whiter the teff will 
be J the husk too is thinner. The teflT, too^ that » 
pens before the heavy rains, lis usually whiter and finery 
and a great deal dq>ends upon afung the husk frqoi 

4 
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k, after it is reduced to flour,, t^ bmimg or breaking 
it in a stone mill. This is repeated several tifiaes with 
great care, in the finest kind of bread, which is found 
in the houses of all people of rank, or substance. The 
manner of making it is by taking a broad earthen jar, 
and havmg made a lump of it with water, they pirt it 
into an earthen jar, at some distance from the fire^ 
where it remains till it begins to ferment, or turn sour; 
they then bake it into cakes of a circular form, and 
about two feet in diameter. It is of a spongy, soft 
quality, and a sourish not di^greeable taste. Two of 
these cakes a-day, and a coarse cotton ^loth once a-year, 
are the wages of a common servant. 

At their banquets of raw meat, the flesh being cut 
in small bks, is wrapt up in pieces of this bread, with 
a proportion of fossile salt and Cayenne pepper. Ber 
fore the company sits down to eat, a number of these 
cakes of different qualides are placed one upon the 
other, in tte same manner as our plates; and the 
principal people, sitting first down, eat the white teff ; 
the second, or coanser sort, serves the second-rate peo* 
pie that . succeed them ; and the third is for the ser- 
vants. Every man, when he has done, dries or wipes 
his fingers upon the bread which he is to leave for his 
successor, for they have no towels ; ^d this is one of 
the most beastly customs of the whole. 

The teff bread, when well toasted, is put into a large 
jar, after being broken into small pieces^ and warm 
water poured upon it. It is then set by the fire, and 
frequendy sdrred for several days, the mouth of the 
jar being dose covered. After being allowed to fettle 
three or tour days, it acquires a sourish taste, and is 
what they call bouza, or the common beer of the 
country. The bouza in Atbara is made in the same 
maana* i only 9 instead of teff, cakes of barley*meal 9Xt 
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ffftd^ypi I holb we yery bud ttquoxa, but die worst 

JhiP pltmt IP hi^iinPQOua ) fram a aiunber of wea|; 
IfAfes ^ro^fSfii » $t^ of ahcHit li^em^r^eight inches in 
l^n^it not ^ffltly iMl^ghf^. ainoqtb» bat joined or 
]p«tte4 fit p«ftic.ul9r distuoea* This sUlk ijii aot muoh 
t^f ^^ thM) tbatf ^ a oamatien or. jiUyflowcs. About 
cigbt WCbe« freyp tb^ top, a bead is farmed o£.a nmnh 
^f of nn^lt bnm€b€i9, iqxm which it cames the fmiia 
^4 flpwi^rf ; tho hutfr of which is small, of a oriiiw 
im colour, fOD^ w&fff^j peFceptible by the aadc^d e^ 
l^t frppuh^ c^pmriop of that cobpn The pisd^ k 
divided into two, ^^emtngly attached to tbe germ of 
^ fmU sAd b^ at tsieb and amall o^piUamaits form- 
Wg a briwh* The atamipa are thfee ia numbeF, two 
QfH the kkyfef ^df^ of tfie pistil, and one on the uppipr* 
yi)g|e ar? , ea^b of tham, crowned with two owl stig, 
9Mfai ar fifat gr^m. )>ut after, onpson. The fruit is 
:^rnie4 in a ea{)|ula, cQOsifiting of two corneal, hQlb>v 
Isav^j wbiob, wh^p closed, Si^epis 10 campqse ^ smal} 
GPPM pod* ^Wtt^ at the top* The fruit, or seed, is 
oblPQgs and i^ Wt so lar^ as the bead of thesmaliesl 

1^ ; yat it is y^ pn^Su:. and pniduces these seeds 
^y(b qyantity, les to yi^ld a very abui|daiit crap ia 

Whether thi$ g?(4n was ever knsnva to the Greeks 
8§4 floimpat m aF^ aot informed^ Indeed, the vari- 
fim graiii» HU(^ u^ of in antiquity, a^^ so lamely de- 
mi^M^ tttat, ^l^^pt a few of the mqst ccoaaton, we 
dpngt py§n gu^a9 ^ tb^ rast* Vliny mentions sef end 
flf *lbW9 bui (^99 m nmte of any of ibeiv qualitieii 
||ut 9ie4}^a| /raw ; ^mna |ie specifies as growing ai 
6au^ >otb§{ip HI ^f Caipj^mia qf Rome, but makes li^ 
tltffiesipQpf thiiiefpf Stlltl^iaorJt^^ Among these 
lleva j§ i^ tthkb bs «a|la tipba» but says not whence 
i( came ; ^he name would induce us to believe that 
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it was teff ; but we can only venture this as unsup- 
ported conjecture. But it is very improbable, con- 
nected as Egypt and Ethiopia were from the first ages, 
both by trade and religion, that a grain of such con- 
sequence to one nation should be utterly unknown to 
the other. It is not produced in the low or hot coun- 
try, the KoUa, that is, in the borders of it ; for no 
grain can grow, as I have already said, in the Kolla or 
Mazaga itself; but in the place of Teff, in these bor- 
ders, there grows a black grain called Tocusso. The 
stalk of this is scarqe a foot long ; it h;is four divisions 
where the grain is produced, and seems to be a spedes^ 
of the meiem msalib, or gramen crucis, the grass of 
the cross. Of this a very black bread is made, eaten 
only by th^ poorer sort ; but though it makes worse 
bread, I think it makes better bouza. 

Some have thought, that from the frequent use of 
Teff, comes that disease of worms which I have men- 
tioned in the article Cusso. But I am inclined to 

^ini^ this i^ not the ca^, t^ecause th^ Qibbertis^ or 
Ilf^ifietans, bom in Ab^$siniat al} use te^ ii^ th$ 
mm^ pf ppQrtioij as the Chri8dan& yet none pf these 
sir^ troubM with v^h Mi ir9m this I ^ould be 
1^4 IP jlijnJ^^ t^^t i\\}? diswsp arises rather frpw e^tiini| 
yaw pd^tp vhiph 4^? Mahometaiis dp npt, am} there- 
fore are npf »ffepts4 with this 4ispx4er 9» ths Chri*- 
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I iELtEVE ther? is in the world no country whic!> 
produces a greater number, or variety of quadrupeds^ 
whether tame or wild, than Abyssinia. As the 'high 
country is now perfectly cleared of wood, by the wast^ 
made in that article fi'om the contiogiial march of ar* 
mies, the mountains are covered to the very top with 
jperpetijiai verdure, and most luxuriant herbage.' 

The long rains in summer are not suddenly absorb- 
ed by die rays of the sun : a thick veil defends the 
f round when it is in the zenith^ or near it^ affording 
eat to promote vegetation, without withering it by 
destroying the moisture ; and by this means a never* 
failing store of provender is /constsmtly provided for all 
sorts of cattle. Of the tame or cow-kmd, great abun- 
dance present themselves everywhere, differing in size^ 
some having horns of various dimensions ; some with- 
out horns at all, differing also in the colour and lenjgd^ 
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of their h^rior by having bo^se^ upon their backs, a<^- 
cording as their pasture or climate vary. There are 
kinds also destined to various uses ; some for carriage^ 
like mules or asses ; some to be rode upon, like hor- 
ses ; . and these are not the largest of that kind, but 
generally below the middle size. As for that spedes 
bearing the monstrous horns, of which I have often 
spoke in my narrative, their size is not to.be estimated 
by that of their horns ; the animal itself is not nearfy 
so b\g as a comtnon English cow ; the growth of the 
horn is a disease which proves fatal to them, be- 
cause encouraged for a peculiar purpose. Whether it 
would be curable, has not yet, I believe, been ever 
ascertaUied by experiment. But the reader may with 
• confidence assure himself, that there are no such ani- 
. mals as carnivorous bulls in Africa, and that this story 
has been invented for no other purpose but a desire to 
exhibit an animal worthy to wear these prodigious 
horns. I have always wished that this article, and 
some others of early date, were blotted out of our phi- 
losophical transactions; they are absurdities to be 
forgiven to infant physics and to early travels, but they 
are unworthy of standing among the cautious well- 
suppo/ted narratives of our present philosophers. 
Though we may say of the bu&loe, that it is of thir 
kind, yet we cannot call it a tame animal here ; so { 

far from that, it is the most ferocious in the country 
where it resides ; this, however, is not in the high 
temperate part of Abyssinia, but in the sultry Kolla, or 
vallies below, where, without hiding himself, aa wild 
beasts generally do, as if conscious of superiority of 
strengtn, he lies at his ease among large spreading 
shady trees, near the clearest and deepest rivers, or the 
largest stagnant pools of the purest water. Notwith- 
stancUng this^ he is in his person as dirty and slovenly, 
as he ^s^ fierce, brutal, and indocile; he seems to nuan- 
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tmn Tkaabg hfa own kind die 8am# chancMr for niaB- 
ntrs that the wdf does among the carniTOfbus tribe. 

But what is very particubr is, this is the only anl- 
nai Upt for giving inilk in Egypt. And though ap» 
fiat'ehdy these arc of the same species, and eatne (m4- 
gbaliy frtim Ethiopia^ their manMrs ate so ^thfely 
changed tty their tnigradon, difference of climate or off 
frnti, thati Without the exertion of any art to tatne 
diem^ they ai^ milked^ conducted to and fM, and gd- 
venled by cfatUten of teik yeais dd, ivitbdnt appre* 
ktosion^ orany unlucliy accident hating ever happen- 
ed» 

Amorig the wild animals are prodigioys nutnbtts 6f 
Ike ganel^ <Mr antelope kind ; the bphur, sassa, fecho, 
ami tnadoqua, and various others. These are seldoHi 
found ki the cultivate country, or where caide paa- 
ture, as they chiefly feed on trees ; fdr the most part, 
they are found in broken ground near the tenks of 
rivers wkere^ durit^ the heat of idie day, they eon- 
c^l themselves^ and sleep under cofer of the buah^ 
They are still mote numerous in thdse provinces 
vriiose inhabitants have been exth^ated, and the houste 
turned or burnt in time of war^ and where wild Mts, 
grown Op $o as to cover the whole country, afford 
jbhem a qiiiet residefcice, whhout . being • disturbed ^ 
inan« Ctf this I have mentioned a very remarkable 
instance ih die first attempt I made to discover the 
ixnirce of the Hile (Vol. V. p, 1 1 7.) The hysena is 
etili mbre num^ousi £noc^ has been ^d Hbdit 
Imn. I ilpprehend there are two species. Th^e afe 
lew varieties of the dog or foflt kmd« Of th««a the 
mbst numerous n the dei^ or^ as he is caH^» the 
jickaL This is {n^scbety the same in idl respens as 
die ded|) of Sarbuy and Syria, wh6 is lieard himt- 
ilqgia great nunibeKs, and howling m the e^eoibg alld 
oocming. The trm dtfqi) as far as apf^eari t« me, is 
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ybt kumm^ M hktt I Ae^er y^^saW fa My tUttelr 
A Bgttre )Mt ileSeikibNd hiift. 'Dm Wild boats ^v^liA 
and smoother in the hair than that of Bart^aiy or htt^ 
rope, but differing in nothing else, is met frequently 
in swamps or banks of rivers covered with wood. As 
he is accounted unclean in Abyssinia, both by Chris- 
tians and Mahometans^ cmisequently not persecuted 
by the hunter, both he and the fox should have mul- 
tiplied ; but it is probable they, and many other beasts, 
when young, are destroyed by the voracious hyasna. 

The elephant, rhinoceros^ igira&, or cameloparda- 
lis, are the inhabitants of the low hot country ; nor is 
the lion, or leopard, faadh, which is the panther, seen 
in the high or cultivated country. There are no ti- 
gars in Abyssinia, no)*, as far as 1 know, in Africa \ it 
is an A^tic animal ; for what reason ^o'liie travellers, 
or naturalists, have called him the tiger-wolf, of this* 
taken him altogether for the tiger, is what I can¥i6t 
discover. Innumerablie flocks of apes, aftd babobtib 
of different kinds, destroy the fieliis of millet every- 
where ; these, and an immense number of tomiYioii 
rats, make great destruction in the countty aYid har- 
vest. I neVer saw a rabbit in Abyssinia, but thefe is 
plenty of hares ; this, too, is an animal which they 
reckon unclean ; and not being hunted for food, it 
should seem they ought to have increa3sed to ^teat^ 
jaumbers. It is probable, however, that the great 
^quanlity of eagles, vultures, and beasts of ^rey, has 
4cept them within reasonable bounds. Hie hippopb- 
bimu^ and crocodile abound in all thd| rivers, n'pt only 
e{ Abyssinia, but as low down as Niibia and Egy|it. 
Ithere is ho good figure or descripiion extant, as !(kr 
as. I know*, of either of these animals : some unfbt'6- 
,seen accident alw:ays thwarted and prevented my silp- 
pl|yin^ this (J^'ficiency. There are matiy oJF the a^s 
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kkd in the low country, towards tbe bonders 
bara, but no Zebras; the^e are tbe inhabitants < 
ucio and Narea. 



RHINOCEROS. 



Naturalists seem now in general to be agreed 
that there are two species of this quadruped, the first 
having two horns upon his nose, the second one. It 
is also a generally received opinion, that these differ* 
ent species are confined to distant places of the old 
continent ; that with one horn is thought to be ex* 
clusively an inhabitant of Asia, that with two horns to 
be only found in Africa. 

Whether this division be right in all its parts, I shall 
not advance. That there is a rhinoceros in Asia with 
one horn, is what we positively know ; but that there 
is none oJF the other species in that part of the conti- 
nent, does not appear to me as yet so certain. Again, 
there is no sort of doubt, that though the rhinoceros 
with two horns is an inhabitant of Africa, yet it is as 
certain that the species with one horn is often found 
in that country likewise, especially in the eastern part, 
where is the myrrh and cinnamon country, toward 
Cape Gardefan, which runs into the Indian ocean, be- 
yond the Straits of Babelmandeb. And if I were to 
credit the accounts which the natives of the respective 
countries have given me, I should be induced to be- 
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iifeve that the rhinoceros of the kingdom of Adel had 
but one horn. They say this is the case where little 
rain falls, as in Adel, which, though within the tropics, 
is not liable to that several months deluge, as is the in« 
land part of the country more to the westward. They 
say further, that all that woody part, inhabited by 
Shangalla, corresponding to Tigre and Sire, is the 
haunt of the rhinoceros with two horns. Whether 
this is really the case, I do not pretend to aver; I give 
the reader the story with the authority : I think it is 
probable ; but as in all cases where very few observa- 
tions can be repeated, as in this, I leave him entirely 
to the light of his own understanding. 

The animal represented in this drawing is a native 
of Tcherkin, near Ras el Feel, of the hunting of 
which I have already spoken, in my return through 
the desert to Egypt; and this is the first drawing 
of the rhinoceros with a double horn that has ever 
yet been presented to the public. The first figure 
of the Asiatic rhinoceros, the species having but one 
horn, was painted by Albert Durer, from the life, 
from one of those sent from India by the Portu- 
guese in the beginning of the sixteenth century. It 
was wonderfully ill-executed in all its parts, and was 
the origin of all the monstrous forms under which 
that animal has been painted, ever since, in all parts 
of the world. Several modern philosophers have made 
amends for this in our days ; Mr I^rsons, Mr Ed- 
wards, and the Count de BufFon, have given good 
figures of it from life ; they have indeed some faults, 
owing chiefly to preconceived prejudices and inatten* 
tion. These, however, were rhinoceroses with one 
horn, all Asiatics. This, as I have before said, is the 
first that has been published with two horns ; it is d^ 
signed from the life, and is an African ; but as the 
principal difference is in the horn, and as the manners 
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of this beast are, I believe, very faithfully descnh^ 
and common to both species, I shall only note what I 
think is deficient in his history, or what I can supply 
from having had an opportunity of seeing him aUve 
and at freedom in his naave woods. 

It is very remarkable, that two such animals as the 
elephant and rhinoceros should have wholly escaped 
the description of the sacred writers. Moses, and the 
children of Israel, were long in the neighbourhood of 
the countries thaf produced them, both while in Egypt 
and in Arabia. The classing of the animals into clean 
and unclean, seems to have led the legislator into a 
kind of necessity of describing, in one of the classes, 
an animal, which made the food of the principal Pa* 
gan nations in the neighbourhood. Considering the 
long and intimate connection Solomon had with the 
south coast of the Red Sea, it is next to impossible 
that he was not acquainted with it; as both David 
bis father, and he, made plentiful use of ivory, as they 
frequently mendon in their writings, which, along 
with gold, came from the same pan. Solomon, be- 
sides, wrote expressly upon zoology, and, we can 
scarcely suppose, was ignorant of two of the principal 
articles of that part of the creation, inhabitants of the 
great continent of Asia^ east from him, and that of 
Africa on the south, with both which territories he was 
in constant correspondence. 

There are two animals, named frequently in Scrip* 
ture, without naturalists being agreed what they are : 
The one is the behemoth, the other the reem, both 
mentioned as the types of strength, courage, and inde- 
pendence on man, and as such exempted from the 
ordinary lot of beasts, to be subdued by him, or re^ 
duced under his dominion, ihough this is not to be 
taken in a literal sense, for there is no animal with«^ 
put the fear or beyond the reach of the power of man^ 



Hire are to lindei'stand this as applicable to animals pos- 
sessed of strength and size so superlative, as that, in 
these qualities, other beasts bear no proportion to 
them. 

The behemoth, then, I take to be the elephant ; his 
history is well known, and my only business is with 
the reem, which 1 suppose to be the rhinoceros. The 
derivation of thjs word, both in the Hebrew and the 
Ethiopic, seems to be from erectness, or standing 
straight. This is certainly no particular quality in 
die animal itself, who is not more, or even so much, 
erect as many other quadrupeds, for in its knees it is 
rather crooked ; but it is from the circumstance and 
manner in which his horn is placed. The horns of all 
other animals are inclined to some degree of parallel- 
ism with the nose, or osJronUs. The horn of the 
rhinoceros alone is erect and perpendicular to this 
bone, on which it stands at right angles, thereby pos- 
sessing a greater purchase, or power, as a lever, than 
any horn could possibly have in any other position. 

This situation of the horn is very happily alluded to 
in the sacred writings : ^^ My horn shalt thou exalt 
like the horn of an unicorn * :'' and the horn here 
alluded to is not wholly figuradve, as I have already 
taken notice of in, the course of my history, but was 
really an ornament, worn by great men in the days of 
victory, preferment^ or rejoicing, when they were 
anointed with new, sweet, or fresh oil ; a circumstance 
which David joms with that of erecting the horn. 

Some autho)ra, for what reason I know not, have 
made the reei^fi, or unicorn, to be of the deer or ante- 
lope kind, thslt is, of a genus whose very character is 



* Psalm xcii. 10. 
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fearandweaknesS) very opposite to the quaUdes by which 
the reem is described in Scripture. Besides, it is plain 
the reem is not of the class of clean quadrupeds ; and a 
late modem traveller, very whimsically, takes him for 
the leviathan, which certainly was a fish. It is impos- 
^ble to determine which is the silliest opinion of the 
two. Balaam, a priest of Midian, and so in the neigh- 
bourhood of the haunts of the rhinoceros, and inti- 
mately connected with Ethiopia, for they themselves 
were shepherds of that country, in a transport, from 
contemplating the strength of Israel, whom he was 
brought to curse, says» they had as it were the strength 
of the reem *• Job "^ makes frequent allusion to his 
great strength, and ferocity, and indodlity. He asks, 
«* Will the reem be willing to serve thee, or abide by 
thy crib V* that is. Will he willingly come into thy 
stable, and eat at thy manger? And again, <* Canst 
thou bind the reem with a band in the furrow ; and 
will he harrow the vallies after thee \ V* In other words. 
Canst thou make him go in the plow or harrows ? 

Isaiah ||, who of all the prophets seems to have known 
Egy^t and Ethiopia the best, when prophecying about 
the destruction of Idumea, says, that the reem shall 
come down with the fat cattle ; a proof that be knew 
his habitation was in the neighbourhood. In the same 
manner as when foretelling the clesolation of Egypt, 
he mentions as one manner of effecting it, the bringing 
down the fly § from Ethiopia, to meet the cattle ia 
the desert, and among the bushes, and destroy them 
there, where that insect did not ordinarily come but 



* Nurcb. chap, xxiii. ver. 23. 
t Job, chap, xxxix. v€r. 9i. 

I Job, chap, xxxix. ver. 10. 

II Isahih, chap, xx^^iv. ver. 7» 

§ Isaiah, chap. vii« ver. IS, 19» 
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on command*, and where the cattle fled every year 
to save themselves from that insect. 

The rhinoceros, in Geez, is called Arwe Hsurish, 
and in theAmharic, Auraris, both which names signify 
the large wild beast with the horn. This would seem 
as if applied to the species that had bat one horn. 
On the other hand, in the country of the Shangalla^ 
and in I^ubia adjoining, he is called Gimamgim, or 
horn upon horn; and this would seem to denote that 
he had two. The Ethiopic text renders the word reem, 
Arwe Harish^ and the Septua^int translates it, Mono» 
ceros, or Unicom. 

' If the Abyssinian rhinoceros had invariably two 
horns,' it seems to me improbable the Septuagint would 
call him Monoceros ; especially as they must have seen 
an animal of this kind exposed at Alexandria in their 
time, then first mentioned in history, at an exhibition 
4^veii by Ptolemy Philadelphus on his accession to the 
crown, before the death of his father, of which we 
have already made mention. 

The principal reason of translating the ^ord reem, 
Utucom, and not Rhinoceros, is from a prejudice that 
he must have had but one horn. But this is by no 
-means so well founded, as to be admitted as the only 
argument for establishing the existence of ait animal 
which never .has appeared, after the search of so 
many ages. Scripture speaks of the horns, of the uni- 
corn f ; so that, even from this drcumstance, the^reem 
may comprehend both species. It is something re^ 
markable, that, notwithstanding Alexander's expedi- 
tion intb^ India, this quadruped was not known to 
Aristotle |. Strabo and Athe^iasus both speak of 



♦ £xod. chap. viii. ver. 2X * ' 

t Deut. chap, xxxiii. 17< Psalm xxii 21. 

I This shews that the Mosaic pavement of Prasncste is not <^ 
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him from r^it, as having been seen in Egypt. P^- 
sanias calls him an Etbiopic bull i in the same manner 
the Romans called the elephants Lucani baves^ Ltica- 
nian oxen, as being first seen in that part of Magna 
Grecia. Pompey exhibited him first in Italy; and 
he was often produced in games as low as Heliogaba^ 
lus. 

As all these were from Asia, it seems most probable 
they had but one horn ; and they are represented ?& 
I^uch in the medals of Domitian. Tet Martial ^ spea^i 
of c^e with two horns ; and the reality ci the rhino* 
ceros so armed being till now uncertain, commentators 
have taken pams to persuade us that this was an error 
of the poet ; but there can be now no doubt that thi 
poet was right, and the commentators wrong, a tkse 
that oftGQ happens. 

I do not faiow from what authority the author of 
the Encyclopedia f refers to the medals of Domitian, 
where the rhinoceros, he says, has a double horn ; in 
all those that have been published, one horn only is 
figured. The use made of these horns is in the turn- 
ing loom ; they are made into cups, and sold to igAo* 
nnt people, as containing antidotes against poisons; 
for this quality they generally make part of the pre* 
sents oif the Mogul and kings of Persia at Constan- 
tinople. Some modem naturalists have scarce yet 
given over this prejudice; which might have had a 
possibihty of truth while the Galenical school flou» 
nshed^ and vegetable poi^sons were chiefly used ; but 



record of Alipxandir^fi' expedition into India^ as Dr ShaW Kas pns- 
tended, sect. vii. p. 423. 

• Martial, de Spectac* 

t b^ Supplement to C|iambers> Dictionary. 
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it is absurd to suppose, that what might discover 
solanum, or deadly night-shade, upon contact, would 
have the like effect upon the application of arsenic ; 
and from experience I can pronounce, that a cup of 
this is alike, useless in the cUscovery of either. The 
handles of daggers are always, in Abyssinia made of 
this horn ; and those being the only works to which 
they are applied, is one of the reasons why I have 
said we should not rashly pronounce that the Asiatic 
rhinoceros has but one horn, merely because the fore- 
most, or round horn, is the only one of the many that 
have been sent from India. In Abyssinia we seldom 
see the hunters at the pains to cut off or bring to mar. 
ket the second horn of the rhinoceros they have slain, 
because, being fiat, in place of round, it has not diame- 
ter or substance enough to serve for the uses just spoken 
of ; so that the round horn is the only one that ^- 
pears either at Gondar or Cairo ; and if we were to 
judge from this circumstance, the African rhinoceros 
is unicorn for the same reason as the Asiatic. The 
horns of this animal are hard and solid, of a red« 
dish brown on the outside, a yellow incUning to gold 
within, and the heart a spot of black, which occupies 
the space of near two inches where the diameter of 
the horn is five. The surface takes a perfect polish, 
but when dried is very liable to splinter and crack. It 
likewise warps with heat, and scratches easily. And 
this was the reason that, though exceeding beautiful 
when new, it never would endure any time when 
made into the form of a snuff box, but warped and 
split with the heat of the pocket ; though this I believe 
Was chiefly owing to the lamina, or flat pieces into 
which it was cut, being always left too thin. The 
foremost of these horns crook inward at the point, but 
by no nieans with so sudden a curve as is represented 
by the Count de Buffon. How sensible the animal is in 
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this part, may be known frQoi the accident I was ty^r 
witness to in hunting him at Tcherkin, where a mufr* 
ket'ball breaking off a point of th^ horn, gave hiqi 
such a shock, as to deprive him for an instant of all apr 
pearance of life. Behind the foremost, or crooked 
horn, is the flat straight one, and again immediately 
behind that I have seen distinctly the rudiments of a 
third, and the horn full an inch long. If we may 
judge by its base, it would seem this third horn was in? 
tended to be as long as the other two. 

The hunters of these large beasts ^e called Ag^- 
geer, from Agara, to kill, by cutting the hams, or 
tendon of Achilles, with a sword* { have already de- 
scribed the manner of this hunting. These Agageer^ 
the only people that h^ye an opportunity of observing, 
if they would only tell what they observe truly, say, 
they frequently see rhinoceroses with three horn^ 
grown ; that this last is round, but does not crook at 
the point, and is npt quite so long as are the other two, 
Qot tapered so much as the foremost or crooked one ; 
but this I leave entirely upon their veracity. I never 
did see the animal myself, nor three grown horns; ad- 
hering to each others as I have seen two. So if this 
18 truth, here is a third spepes of this quadruped. 
They ss^y the third horn is only qpon the male, and 
doe^ not grow till he is advanced ip years ; the double 
horn which I have is fixed to a strong muscle or car- 
tilage ; when dry, exceedingly tough. It comes down 
the osjronti^9 and along (he bone of the nose; but npt 
having observed accurately enough at the time the 
carcase was lying before me, I do npt remember how 
this niuscle terminated or v^ as made fast, either at the 
occiput or on the nose. It has been imagined by sc)- 
veral that the horn of the rhinoceros and the teeth of 
the elephant y\'ere arms which nature gaye t(iem against 

jsach ptber^ That want of food, fmd ve:^tion from be^ 
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ing deprived of their natural habks) may ma^e any 
two beaists of nearly equal strength fight or destroy 
each other, cannot be doubted ; and accordingly we 
see that the Romans made these two animals fight at 
shows and public game^ : but this is not nature, but 
the artifice of man ; fh^re must he some better reasQn 
for this extraordinary construcdonof these two anfmals^ 
as well a3 the different one of that of so many others. 
They have been placed in extensive woods and deserts^ 
s^^d there they hid themselves in the most inaccessi- 
ble places ; food in great plenty is round about them ; 
they are not carnivorous, they are not rivals in love; 
whiat motive <:an they have for this constant pr&> 
meditated desire Qf fighdng ? 

I have said the rhinoceros does not eat hay or grass, 
but lives entirely upon trees ; he does not spare the 
most thorny ones, but rather seeins fo be fond of them % 
and it is not ^ ism^U branch that can escape his hunger* 
for he h^ the s^roi^ge^t jaws of any creature I knQW$ 
aqd.best adapted to grinding or bruising any thinig 
that makes resistance. He has twenty-eight teeth in 
all, six of which are grinders, and I haye se^n short 
undigested pieces of wood, full three inches distmeter, 
voided in b^ excrements ; and the same thing of the 
elephant. 

But besides these trees, capable of most resistance^ 
there are in these vast forests within the rains, trees of 
a softer condstence, and of a very succulent quality, 
which seem to be destined for his principal food« For 
the purpose of gaining the highest branches of these, 
his upper lip is capable of being lengthened out so as 
to increase his power of laying hold with this in the 
jsame manner as the elephant does with his trunk* 
With this Up, and the assistance of his tongue, b^ 
pulls down the upper branches which have most leaves. 
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and these he devours first ; having stript the tree of 
its branches, he does not therefore abandon ii^ but 
phcing his snout as low in the trunk as he finds his 
horn will enter, he rips up the body of the tree, and 
teduces it to thin pieces, like so many laths ; and when 
he has thus prepared it, he embraces as much otitis 
he can in his ttionstrous jaws, and twists it round with 
as much ease as an ox would do a root of celery, or 
any such pot-herb or garden*stuff. 

Such, too, is the practice of the elephant. We sa\^ 
at every step in these immense forests, trees in di^ 
ferent progresses of this operation, some divested of 
their leaves and branches, and cut over as far down 
the trunk as was soft, and pliable^ and capable of be- 
ing snapped off by one bite, without splitting or la« 
ceration ; others, where the trunk was cut into laths 
or ribbands, some of which were eaten in part, others 
prepared, but which had been left from satiety or aj^ 
prehen^bh of danger, a feast without labour for the 
iieit that should mid it. In some placed we saw the 
ttees all consumed, but a stump that remained about a 
foot from the ground^ and these were of the most suc- 
culent kind, and there we distinctly perceived the be- 
gmning of the first laceration from the bottom ; and 
what, beside the testimony of the hunters,^ confirmed 
this fact beyond doubt was, that in sc^veral places 
large pieces of the teeth of elephants, and horns of the 
rhinoceros, were brought to us, partly found l^jong 
on the ground at the foot of these trees, s^d pai't 
sticking in them. 

Neither the elephant nor rhinoceros eat grass; if 
their food depended upon that, many times in the 
yeai^ they must be reduced to a state 6f starving ; fol* 
the grass is naturally parched upbii in some seasons, 
and at others burnt purposely by the ShangslUa. It 
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is true, that in Europe their chief food is hstf ; trees 
cannot be every day spoiled for them in the quantity 
diey would need. But this is not thrir natural food^ 
more than the sugar and the aquavitas that are given 
them here. 

The roughness of the tongue of the rhinoceros is 
another matter in dispute : it is said to be so roughs 
that the animal with that can lick oflF the ftesh of a 
man's bones* Others say, the tongue is so soft that 
it resembles that of a calf. Both of these are in some 
measure true, but aggravated by the reporters. 1 he 
toi^e' of the young rhinoceros is soft, for the skin is 
much tougher and thicker too than that of a calf, 
and has apparently some hirrows or wrinkles in ii^ 
but it has no prickles nor rudiments c^ any that 
are discernible, nor indeed has any useibr them. On 
the other hand, the tongue and inside of the upper lip 
of the old- rhinoceros are very rough ; ahd this appeaiis 
ft) me to arise from the constant use he makes of these 
parts in seizing the branches of trees which havb 
iough barks, particularly the acacia. It is, when 
pursued, and in fear, that we see he possesses an as- 
tonishing degree of swiftness, considering his size, 
the apparent unwieldiness of his body, his great 
weight before, and the shortness of his tegs. He 
is long, and has a kind of trot, which, af^r a few 
minutes, increases in a great proportion, and takes 
in a great distance ; but this is to be understood 
with a degree of moderation. It is not true, that in 
a plain he beats the horse in swiftness* I have pas* 
sed him with ease, and seen many worse inounted do 
the same; and though it is certainly true, that a 
horse can Very seldom come up with him, this is 
owing to his cunning, but not his swiftness. He 
makes constantly from wood' to wood, and forces him- 
self inflo itie thickest part of them. Tile tuees^ that 
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are ihidi^ or dry, are broke down, as with a. can-* 
non shot, and fall behind him and on his side in all 
directions. Others that are more pliable, greener, 
or fiiller .of sap* are bent back by his weight and velo- 
city of his motion. And after he has passed, resta» 
ring themselves like a green branch to their natural po- 
sidon, they sweep the incaudous pursuer and his 
horse from the ground, and dash them in pieces 
against the surrounding trees. 

The. eyes of the rhinoceros are very small ; be sel- 
dom turns his head, and therefore sees nothing but 
what is before him. ^ To this he owes his death ; and 
never escapei^ if there is so much plain ^ to enable 
ihe hons^ to get before him- His pride and fury, 
then, make him lay aside all thoughts of escaping but 
by victc»ry over his enemy. He stands for a moment 
at bay, then, at a start, runs straight forward at the 
horsey like the :wild boar, whom in his manner of 
action he very much resembles. The horse easib- 
ly. avoids him, by turning short aside; and this as 
.fhe fatal instant : The naked man, with bis sword, 
drops frGOk behind the principal horseman^ and m^ 
seen by the rhinoceros, who is seeking his enemy 
the horse, he gives him a stroke, across the tendon 
of the heel, which renders him incaps^ble of further 
flight or resktance. 

in speaking of the great quantity of food necessary 
•to support this enormous mass, we must likewise con- 
sider the vast quantity of water wiuch* he needs. No 
country, but that of the Sbangalla^ which he possesses, 
< ^higed with, wi months rains, and full of large and 
deep I bjtaons, made in the living rock, and sha&d by 
dark wpods from evaporation ; or watered by large and 
deep rivers, which neverj ^1 Jow, or taa.state of drf- 
• ness, .can supply the vast drauglus of tbisi wonstrous 
cfeatufe; but it is not for drinking alon^ ihai^.beiA;^- 
quents wet and marshy places j large, fierce, and 
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Strong as he is, he must submit to prepare to defend 
Umself against the weakest of all adversaries. The 
great consumption he constantly makes of food and wa^ 
ter, necessarily confines him to certain limited spaces ; 
for it is not every place that can maintain him. He 
cannot emigrate, or seek his defence among the sands 
of Atbara. 

The fly;, that unremitting persecutor of every ani* 
mal that lives in the black earth, does not spare the 
rhinoceros, nor is afraid of his fierceness. He attacks 
him in the same manner as he does the camel, and 
would as easily subdue him, were it not for a stratagem 
practised by him for his preservation. The time of 
the fly being the rainy season, the whole black earth, 
as I have already observed, turns into mire. In the 
nighty when the fly is at rest, he chooses a conve* 
nient place, and there rolling himself in the mud, he 
clothes himself v^ith a kind of case, which defends 
him against his adversary the following day. The 
wrinkles and plaits of his skin serve to keep this mud- 
dy plaster firm upon him, all but about his hips, 
shoulders, and legs, where 4t cracks and falls off by 
motion, leaving him exposed in those places to the at* 
tacks of the fly. The itching and pain wliich follow 
occa^on him to rub himself in those parts against the 
roughest trees, and this is at least one cause of the 
pustules or tubercles which we see upon these, places^ 
both on the elephant and rhinoceros. The Count de 
Buffon, who believes these pustules to be natural 
parts of the creature, says, in proof of this, that they 
have been found in the foetus of a rhinoceros^ I do 
not pretend to disbelieve this ; it may be, that these 
punctures happening to the old female at the time she 
was with young, the impression of her sufferings 
might have appeared upon the young one. However 
this is, I cannot conceal that 1 have heard, not from 
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hunten only, but men worthy of credit, that this k 
the origin of these protuberances ; and many rhino- 
ceroses, slain in Abyssinia, are known to have been 
found at the season of the fly with their shoulders 
and buttocks bloody and excoriated. It is also by 
no means true, timt the skin of the rhinoc^X)s is 
hard or impenetrable like a board. I should rather 
suspect this to be disease, or from a different habit ac- 
quired by keeping ; for in his wild state he is slain by 
javelins thrown from indifferent hands, which I have 
seen buried three feet in his body. A musket shot 
will go through him if it meets not with the intervene* 
tion of a bone ; and the Shangalla kill him by the 
worst and most inartificial arrows that ever were 
used by any people practising that weapon, and cut 
him to pieces afterwards with the very worst of 
knives. 

I have said that, in the evening, he goes to welter 
in the mire* He enjoys the rubbmg himself there so 
much, and groans and grunts so loud, that he is heard 
at a considerable distance. The pleasure that he re- 
ceives from this enjoyment, and the darkness of the 
night, deprive him of his usual vigilance and attention^ 
The hunters guided by his noise, steal secretly upon 
him, and, while lying on the ground, wound him with 
then: javelins, mostly in the belly, where the wound is 
mortal. 

A surgeon of the Shaftesbury Indiaman was the first 
who observed and mentioned a fact ,which has been 
rashly enough declared a fitble \ He observed on 9 
rhinoceros newly taken, after having weltered and 
coated itself in mud, as above motioned, several in- 

* Vi<JU Bufibn HuU rhinoceros, p. iH. Edwards, p. %i. aad 
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sectS) such a$ millepides, or scolopendrae, concealecit 
under the ply of the skin. With all submission to 
my friend's censure, I do not think he is in this so 
right or candid as he usually is; not having been 
out of his own country, at least in any country where 
he could have seen a rhinoceros newly taken frooi 
weltering in the mud, he could not possibly be a 
judge of this fact as the officer of the Shaftesbury 
was, who saw the animal in that state. Every one, 
I beUeve, have seen horses and cows drinking in foul 
water seized by leeches, which have bled them ex- 
cessively, and swelled under the animal's tongue to a 
monstrous size. And I cannot say> with all sub- 
mission to better judgment, that it is more contrary to 
the nature of things, that a leech should seize an ani- 
mal, whose custom is to welter in water, than a fly 
bite and deposit her eggs in a camel in the sun-shine 
,on land* But further I must bear this testimony, that, 
while at Ras el Feel, two of these animals were slain 
by the Ganjar hunters in the neighbourhood. I was 
not at the hunting, but, though ill of the flux, I went 
there on horseback before they had scraped off their 
muddy covering. Under the plies of one I saw two 
or three very large worms, not carnivorous ones, but 
the common large worm of the garden. 1 saw likewise 
several animals like earwigs, which I took tor young 
scolopendrae, and two small, white, land-snail shells. 
I sought no further, but was told a number of diffe- 
rent insects were found, and some of them that suck- 
ed the blood, which I take to be a kind of leech. 
There is then no sort of reason to accuse this gentle- 
man of telhng a falsehood, only because he was a better 
observer, and had better opponunities than others 
have had, and it is indeed neither just nor decent ; on 
the contrary, it is a coarse manner of criticising, to 
tax a man with falsehood when he speaks as an 
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eye-witness, and has said nodiing physically impod^ 
sible. 

The rhinoceros shewn at the fair of St Germain, 
that which the Count de Buffon and Mr Edwards 
saw, kept clean in a stable for several years, I be* 
lieve had neither worms nor scolopendne upon it, 
neither does this officer of the Shaftesbury report it 
had; but he says, that one covered with mud, in 
which it had been weltering, had upon it animals that 
are commonly found in that mud ; and this neither 
Mr Parsons, nor Mr Edwards, nor the Count de Buf- 
fon, ever had an opportumty of verifying. 

Chardin* says, that the Abyssinians tame and train 
the rhinoceros to labour. This is an absolute £ible ; 
for, besides that we have reason to believe the animal 
incapable of instrucdon, neither history nor tradition 
ever gave the smallest reason to make us believe this, 
nor is there any motive for attempting the experiment, 
more than for believing it ever was accomplished. 
Tractable as the elephant is, the Abyssinians never 
either tamed or instructed him. They never made 
use of beasts in war, nor would that country permit 
this training ; so much the contrary, as we have al- 
ready seen, that Ptolemy Philadelphus, and his suc- 
cessor Ptolemy Evergetes, did every thing in their 
power to persuade them to take the elephant alive, 
that they might tame them ; but, as he was a princi* 
pal part of their food, they never could succeed. And 
the latter prince, for this very purpose, made an ex- 
pedidon into Abyssinia, and was obliged to extirpate 
these hunters, and settle in their place a colony of his 
own at Arkeeko near Masuah, which he called Ptp- 
kmais Theron for that very reason ; after which, he 
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himself tells us in the long Greek insfcHption he left in 
the kingdom of Adel, that he had succeeded so far, 
by means of his colony of Greeks, as to train the 
Ethiopic elephant so as to make him superior to those 
in India ; which he could never do by employing Abys- 
sinians* 

It is a general observation made in every part where 
this animal resides, that he is indocile, and wantd 
talents ; his fierceness may be conquered, and we see, 
with a moderate degree of attention, he is brought to 
be quiet enough ; but it is one thing to tame or con- 
quer his fierceness, and another to make him capable 
of instruction ; and it seems apparently allowed to be 
his case, that he has not capacity. A steady, uniform 
fierceness in the brute creation,, is to be subdued by 
care and by hunger ; this is not the case with him, his 
violent transports of fury upon being hungry, or not 
being served in the instant with food, seems to bar 
this manner of taming him. His behaviour is not that 
of any other animal ; his revenge and fury are directed 
as much against himself as against an enemy; he 
knocks his head against the wall, or the manger with 
a seeming intention to destroy himself, nay, he does 
destroy himself often. That sent from India to Emanuel 
king of Portugal, in the year I5i3, and by him pre- 
sented to the pope, was the cause the ship ^ that carriecji 
him was sunk and lost ; and the one that was shewn 
in France purposely drowned itself going to Italy. 

The rhinoceros and the elephant are the principal 
food of the Shangalla. The manner of preparing the 
flesh I have already described, and shall not repeat. 
He is eaten too with great greediness by all the inhabit 
tants of the low country, and Atbara. The most de- 
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part about him is supposed ^to be the soles of his 
feet, which are soft like those of a camel, and of a 
gristly substance ; the rest of the flesh seems to resem- 
ble that of the hog, but is much coarser. It smells, of 
musk, and is otherwise very tasteless } I should think 
it would be more so to the negroes and hunters, who 
eat it without salt. The only hair about it is at the 
tip of its tail ; they are there few and scattered, but 
thick as the lowest wire of a harpsichord ; ten of these, 
fastened side by side, at the distance of half an inch 
from each other, in the figure of a man's hand, make 
a whip which will bring the blood at every stroke. 

This rhinoceros was thirteen feet from the nose to 
its anus i and very little less than seven feet when he 
stood, measuring from the sole of his fore-foot to the 
top of the shoulder. The first horn wa9 fourteen 
inches. The second something less than thirteen 
inches. The flat part of the horn, where it was bare 
at its base, and divested of hair, was four inches, and 
the top two inches and a half broad. In the middle it 
was an inch and a quarter thick ; it was shaped like a 
knife ; the back two inches, and, when turned, mea- 
sured one*fourth of an inch at the edge. 

It seems now to be a point agreed upon by travel- 
lers and naturalists, that the famous animal, having 
one horn only upon his forehead, is the fanciful crea- 
tion of poets and painters ; to them I should willing- 
ly leave it; but a Swedish naturalist, Dr Sparman, who 
has lately published two volumes in quarto, in which 
he has distinguished himself by his low illiberal abuse 
of learned foreigners, as much as by the fulsome flat- 
tery he has bestowed on his own countrymen, has 
shewed an inclination to revive this antiquated fiible. 
I do not, for my own part, believe the authority will 
be thoi^ht sufficient, or have many followers. The 
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p^{>li$|ier, hj way of ^pqlogy, as I suppose, for hi? 
rusticity and ill- manners, say^, that h^ was employed 
in laljour tp earn a sufjicient sum upon which to travel. 
What labour be applied to is not said ; it wa3 not a 
lucradve occupation surely, or the Doctor was not an 
able labourer, as the sum produced was but 38 dol- 
lars, and I really thjnk his koQwJedge acquired sqems 
> to be pretty much in proportion to hijs funds. 

Kolbe mejations what wpuld seem a variety of the 
rhinoceros at the Cape. He says k has one horn 
upon its nose, and another uppn iis forehead. This 
the Count de Buflfon thinks is untrue, and, from other 
circumstances of the narrative, supposes that Kolbe 
never saw this rhinoceros, and has described it only 
from hearsay. Though tjhis, too, is Doctor Spar- 
man's opinion, yet, unwilling tp let slip an opportuni- 
ty of contradicting the Count 4e Buffon, he taxes it 
as ^ impjcoper qritici$m upon this rhinoceros of JLoU 
be : he says the description is a just one, and that a 
man of tfie Count's learning should have known that 
the forehead and nose of all animals were near each 
other. Although he has given a strange drawing of 
the skeleton of the head of a rhinoceros, where the nose 
and the forehead are very distinctly diflferent, yet, in 
another drawing, he has figured his rhinoceros bicor- 
nis, with a head seemingly all nose, and much liker 
an ass than any thing we have seen pretended to be 
a rhinoceros since the time of Albert Durer. He 
pretends that, in his travels at the Cape, he saw an 
animal of this form, which had two horns upon his 
forehead, or his nose, whichever he pleases to call 
them. If such an animal does really exist, it is un« 
doubtedly a new species ; it has not the armour or 
plaited skin, seen in every rhinoceros till this time. 
He tells us a heap of wonderful stories about it, and 
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Claims the honour of being the first discoverer of it } 
and really, I believe, he is so far in the right, that if 
he can prove what he says to be true, there is no man 
that will pretend to dispute this point with him. Be- 
sides its having a skin without plaits, it has two horns 
on the forehead, so loose that they clash against one 
another, and make a noise when the animal is run* 
ing : then he has one of these only that are moveable, 
which he turns to one side or the other when he 
chooses to dig roots ; an imagination scarcely possL 
ble, I think, to any one who has ever seen a rhinoce- 
ros. With these loose and clashing horns he diverts 
himself by throwing a man and horse into the air ; 
and, though but five feet high, at other times he 
throws a loaded, covered waggon, drawn by two 
oxen, over hedges into the fields. 

This rhinoceros very luckily is not carnivorous; 
and although he is among the swiftest of animals, 
and smells and scents people at a great distance, yet, 
with all these advantages, thougn his constant oc- 
cupation, according to Dr Sparman, seems to be 
hunting waggons and men also, he never was so suc- 
cessful as to kill but one man, as far as was ever 
known. 
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HYiENA. 

Thebe are few animals^ whose history has passed 
under the consideration of naturalists, that have given 
occasion to so much confusion and equivocation as 
the Hyaena. This began very early among the an- 
cients, and the moderns have fully contributed their 
share. It is not my intention to take up the reader's 
time with discussing the errors of others, whether an- 
cient or modern^ Without displaying a great deal 
of learning to tell him what it is not, I shall content 
myself with informing him what it is, by a good figure 
and distinct relation of what in its history hath been 
unknown, or omitted, and put it in the reader's power 
to reject any of the pretended hyaenas, that authors 
or travellers should endeavour to impose upon him. 
At the same time, I shall submit to his decision^ 
whether the animal I mention is a new one, or only a 
variety of the old, as it must on all hands be allowed 
that he is as yet undescribed. 

Most of the animals confounded with him are about 
six times smaller than he is, and some there are that 
do not even use their four legs, but only two. The 
want of a critical knowledge in the Arabic language, 
and of natural history at the same tinie, has in some 
measure been the occadon of this among the modems. 
Buchart * discusses the several errors of the ancients 
with great judgment; and the Count de Buffbn|, in 
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a very elegant and pleasing manner, has nearly ex- 
hausted the whole. 

I do not think there is any one that has hitherto 
written of this animal, who ^ter saw the thousandth 
part of them that I have. They were a plague in Abys- 
sinia in every situation, both in the city and in jhe 
field, and f think surpafeed the sheep in niiitiber. 
Gbfrdar was fiilt ot f hem frotii the tifne it tuthed dark 
till the dawn of day, seeking the diffcfeiit piec^ 6f 
slaughtered carcases which this criiel ind uncteait peo- 
ple expose in the streets without biirial, stnd who ftrm- 
ly believe that these animals are Fahsha frofti the 
neighbouring riiountains, tnqisfortiied by fn^gJii, aiid 
come dowii to eat human fltsfi in fhe dark iiS safety. 
Many a time in the liight, when the king had kept 
me late in the palace, and if was not tfty duty to Ke 
there, iii going across the square frotn the kitig^ 
house, not many hundred yards distant, I have beeh 
apprehensive they would bite Ine in the leg. Thfey 
grunted in great numbers about me, though I was siir- 
rounded wim several armed fnen, who seldom p^sed 
a night \^ithout wounding or daughtel-ihg some df 
tHem. 

One night in Maitsha, being ve^y ihterit 6n dh^et- 
vatioh, I heard something pass behind me t6tv^ds the 
feed, but upon looking round could perceive nbthifig. 
Having finished what I was then about^ I went otit oF 
xAy *^^^ r^bl ving directly to returft, Which i imme- 
diately did. tvheh I perceived Isirge blue ^yt^fe glaring 
at me in the dark. I called ujpon niy SerVint tdth a 
light ; and there w'^s the hyaena staildfhg high^ the 
tead of the bed, wTth two or three laf^'e biihdies df 
candles in his mouth. To have fired at him, I was in 
danger of breaking my quadrant or other furniture ; 
and he seemed, by keeping the candles steadily in his 
mouth, to wish for no other prey at that time. As 
his mouth was full, and he had no claws to tear ^th^ 
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I was not afraid of him, but with a pike struck him as 
near the heart as L could judge. It was not till then 
he shewed any sign of fierceness ; but, upoft feeling 
his wound, he let drop the candles, and endeavoured 
to run up the shaft of the spear to arrive at me ; so 
that, in self defence, I was obliged to draw;6ut a pis- 
tol from my girdle and shoot him, and nearly at the 
same time my servant cleft his skull with a battle-axe. 
In a word, the hysna was the plague of our lives^ the 
terror of our night- walks, the destruction of our mules 
and asses, which above ail others are his favourite 
food. Many instances of this the reader will meet 
with throughout my Travels. 

The hyasna Is known by two names in the East, 
Deeb and Dubbah. His proper name is Dubbah, and 
this is the name he goes by among the be^t Arabian 
naturalists. In Abyssinia, Nubia, and part of Arabia^ 
he is, both in writing and conversation, caHed Deeb, 
or Deep, either ending with b or p ; and here the 
confusion begins ; for though Dubbah is properly a 
hyaena, Dabhu is a species of monkey ; and though 
Deeb is likewise a hyaena, the same word signifies a 
Jackal ; and a jackal being by naturalists called a wolf, 
Peeb is understood to be a wolf also *. In Algiers this 
difference is preserved strictly ; Dubbah is the hyaena; 
Deeb is the jackal, which run in flocks in the night, 
crying like hounds. Pubb is a bear ; so here is ztt^ 
other confusion, and the bear is taken for the hyaeti!a^ 
because Dubb, or Dubbah, seems to be tiie same 
word. So Poncet, on the frontiers of Sennaady cotti- 
pfedns, that one of his mules was bit in the thigh by a 
bear, though it is well known there never was any 
animal of the bear-kind in that, or, I believe, in any 
other part of Africa. And I strongly appreheiKi, that 
the leopards and tigers, which Alvarez and Don Ro-* 

* Deeb is the Hebrew Zib. — E. 
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derigo de Lima mention molested them so much in 
their journey to Shoa, were nothing else but hyaenas. 
For tigers there are certainly none in Abyssinia ; it is 
an Asiatic animal. Though there are leopards, yet 
they are but few in number, and are not gregarious ; 
neither, indeed, are the hyaenas, only as they gather 
in flocks, lured by the smell of their food : and of 
these it would seem there arp many in Shoa, tor the 
capital of that province, c^ied Tegulaf, means tb^ 
city of the Hyaena. 

If the description given by M. de Buffpn is an ele^ 

{^ant and good one, the draught of the animal is no 
ess so. It is exactly the same creature I have seen 
on Mount Libanps and at Aleppo, which makes me 
have the less dopbt that there are two species of . this 
animal ; the one partaking more of the dog, which is 
the animal I am now describing ; the other more of 
the hog, which is the hyaena of M. de Biiffpn. Of 
this the reader will be easily satisfied, by comparing 
the two figures and the measure^ of them. The same 
distiiictioh there is in the badger. 

The animal from which this yf2S drawn wa^ slain 
at Ttawa» and was the largest I had ever seen, being 
five ftet nine inches in length, measuring from his 
nose to his anus ; whereas the hyaena exhibited by M. 
de Bufibn was not half that, it being only three feet 
two jtches nine lines in length. Notwithstanding the 

freat superiority in size by which the hyana of At* 
ara exceeded that of M. de Buffon, I did not think 
him remarkable tor his fatness, or that he owed any 
of his size tp his being at that time in more than ordi* 
nary keeping ; on the contrary, I thought most of 
those I bad before seen were in a better habit of bodv. 
As near as I could guess, he might weigh about eight 
stone, horseman's weight, that is, 1 if pound to the 
stone, or 1 1 2 pound. 

9 ' 
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Therlenglb of his taH, from the longest hair in it 
to its in$^roon abov? the anus^ was one foot nine 
inches. It Wias composed of strong hair of a reddish 
brown colour^ ..without any rings or bands of black* 
ness upon the points. In the same manner the mane 
consisted of hairs exactly similar both in colour and 
substance, being longer as they approached the neck, 
where they were about seven inches long; and though 
it' was obvious that, upon being irritated, he could 
raise them i^n his back, yet they were not. rigid. 
eno^gh, !^n4 were too long to have the resistance of 
bristles ofi .thie hog or boar. This mane reached above 
two inches Iseyond the occiput between his ears, but 
then turned short, and ended there. 

From the occiput, to his nose he wsts one foot three, 
inchesrand a half. Th^ length of the nose, from the^ 
bottom of the forehead^ was five inches aud.a half, in[ 
sb^pe much lik^ that of a dog ; the whple head^ iur 
d^ed) more , so than that of the wolf, or any oth^ 
creature. The aperture of the eye wsis two inches^ 
nearly ; that of the mouth, when not ^ping or sniir- 
ling, about four inches and a half. The ear, from h^ 
base to its extreme point, wa$ nine inches and a quar* 
ter ; it wa|s . mostly . barci or covered with very thii^ 
short hair. From tbei inside of one ear to that of the 
other, measured across the forehead, was seven inches 
and a half. From the edge of the opening of one 
eye to that of the other, measured in the same man- 
ner, it was thr^e inches nearly* From the sole, of the 
fore-fopt,. as it stood on the ground, to the top of the 
back above the shoulder, it was three feet seven inch- 
es ; but his back was smooth and plain, not rising or 
curved as the hyaena of M. de Bufbn appears to have 
been. The fore- leg was two feet in length, the foot 
flat, and' four imches broad. From the sole of ^the 
i^)pt to the middle of the fore^joint was six io(;he$ m^ 
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a Ittlf, Mdtias jomt seemed to be tl^iddi-flna^Mi it 
were ct-ooked and hall^bMt; He hik^ fedr t^^, ttnd 
a straight nail between each bf them^' ^riiatly resem* 
bHng that of a dog, strong afnd bhidc, but hj no ^ 
means calculated for tearing animals, and as littffe for 
digging, by Which occupatioti • he is said chiefly to get 
htftfodd. 

• He stands; ill %pion his hind-legs, nor caft his "mea^ 
suire^Aere be mas^ted with predsion. It is observable 
in all hystnaSy «hat i^hen they are first-difefbtf|[ed from 
cxyeei?, or H)bhged* td run, they timp so reinarkably^' 
that it ix^outd appear %he hind Jeg was ^ckkn, and 
this has often deceived me ; but, after they^have cbn- 
tinued to run some tkne, thk affeetioh ^oe^ c^rely 
away^ and they move- v«7 swiftly. To what Hiis is 
owing it is impc^ble f6r me to feay. ' I expected Id 
have found something 'likely to be the origin of* It in 
the dissection of ttiisr animal given ty M.de^ BulffcW j 
but no such thing appears, and I fear it is in -Vain to^ 
k)bk for it etoef«(^here. ' - 

I apprehend from the sole of his hind foot to the 
jokiing of the iMgh at his belty, was nearer ^wo -feet 
seven inches thain any othisr itieasuhe. The belly ts 
covered with 'hair very little softeif and'shbfter than 
that of j'his backi It grows shorter as it approaches 
his faiiid4egs. Hi&Geloui< is of a yellowish i^o wn, the 
head and ealr« Ithe lighte&tt .part of him. The legs are 
narked thick with 4>iack bands, which begin at the 
tower 'hmder joint, nhencofttinue very ^ark in colour 
till the top of the thigh, where they turn -broad and 
circular, reaching across the whole side. Over the 
^loulder are two semidh*cnlar bands Hkewise, thdi 
come very frequent bands down iSae out^de of the 
fore-leg in the same manner as the hind. * The inade 
of all his tegs are without marks, so are the neck, 
head« and ears y but a little abo^e the theraoc is a large 
black streak which goes up along the throat, and 



down (6 ^ pAkt df the tow^i^ jafiT. His ilose is bkclt^ 
and above the point, for settle inthes,- is^ of a dark to* 
four also. /' ' 

Th^ hy^na- is biie^ of thos6 aiiiltob which cottimeiH 
tators haie fikeH fdr'the sAphsai, Wkhoiut anjr profea* 
bility wbflit^^^ fdrtrher tb^n fkke he lives m eav«s^ 
whither he Y^tii»e^ in the slimilier to avoid being torments- 
id With flies. Clethent * of Aleicandria introduces M<l^ 
ses ^ayMg, " T6u shall not eat the hare, nor the hyas* 
na/' as he interprets the wordi ^phan : but the hysena 
do^ not chew ffi^ cud ; they *re nor, as I say, grega- 
rious, though they tro6p together npon the smell of 
fodd; We hate no reason to attribute extraorcfinary 
Wisdbtft to him ; he is, on the contrary, brutish, uido«- 
lent, sfovenly, and impudent, and seen^ to possess 
much the manner^ of the wolfc His courage appears 
to proceed fkbtn ixi insatiable appetite, and has nok 
dting of the brave or gaierous in it, aUd he dks oftu 
ener flying than fighting; but least bf all can it b6 
said of him that he is zjkebkfolk^ bekig one of th6 
strongest beasts of the field. 

' Upon the most attentive considersition, the alumal 
here represented seems to be of a different species £rokft 
die hysna of M. de Buffon. This of Atbara seem6 
to be a dbg, whereas the first sight of the hysena of 
M. de Buflbn gives the idea of a hog, and this is the 
impression it seems tb have made upon the fii-st tra<- 
Vellers that descHbe him. Kempfer f calls him Taxus 
Pdfcinus, and Sdyshe has bristles like a hog. 

We live ah example of variety of this sort in the 
badgen Thei^ is ^ sow of that kind, and a dog. The 
dog is carxiivot'ous, and the sow lived upon vegetables. 
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though both of them have been suspected at times to 
eat and devour animal food. 

The hysena about Mount Libanus, Syria, the north 
of Asia, and also about Algiers, is known to live for 
the most part upon large succulent bulbous roots, es« 
pecially those of the fritillaria, and such large, fleshy, 
vegetable substances. I have known large q)aces of 
fields turned up to get at onions or roots of those 
plants ; and these were chosen with such care, that, 
after having been peeled, they have been refused and 
left on the. ground for a small rotten spot being disco- 
vered in them. It wilt be observed, the hya&na has no 
claws either for seizing or separating animal food, 
that he might feed upon it ; and I therefore imagine 
his primitive planner of living was rather upon vege-^ 
ta|l)les than upon flesh, as it is certain he still continues 
hi^ liking to the former ; and I apprehend it is from 
an opportunity oflFering in a hungry ume that he has 
ventured either upon man or beast ; for few camivo* 
rous animals, such as lions, tigers, and wolves, ever 
feed upon both. 

As to the charge against him of his disturbing se- 
puldires, I fancy it is rather supposed from tus being 
unable to seize his living prey that he is thought to at* 
tacb himself to the dead. Upon much inquiry 1 ne- 
ver found one example fairly proved. The graves in 
the efuit are buUt over with mason- work ; and thougtf 
it is against the law of the Turks to repair these when 
they tall down, yet the body is probably coij^umed 
iong before that happens ; nor is the by^na provided 
with arms or weapons to attempt it in its entire state ; 
and the large plants and flowers, with fleshy bulbous 
roots, are found generally in plenty among the graves. 

But the hyaena of Atbara seems long to have aban- 
doned his primitive food of roots, if that was ever his, 
and to have gone largely and undaiiably into the 
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slaughter of living creatures, especially that of men. 
Indeed, happily for himself, he has adopted this succe-*' 
daneum ; for as to roots or fruit of any kind, they are 
not to be found in the desert country where he has 
chosen his domicil ; and he has no difficulty from the 
sepulchres, because whole nations perish without one 
man of them being buried. Add to this, that the depravi- 
ty of human nature, the anarchy and bad government 
of the country, have given him greater opportunities 
than anywhere else in the world to obtain frequen^ 
and easy victories over man. 

It is a constant observation in Numidia, that the 
lion avoids and flies from the face of man, till by some 
accident they have been brought to engage, and the 
beast has prevailed against him ; then that feeling of 
superiority, imprinted by the Creator in the heart of all 
animals for man's preservation, seems to forsake him. 
The lion, having once tasted human blood, relinquish- 
es the pursuit after the flock. He repairs to some 
high way or frequented path, and has been known, in 
the kingdom of Tunis, to interrupt the road to a mar- 
ket for several weeks ; and in this he persists till hun- 
ters or soldiers are sent out to destroy him. 

The same, but in a much greater extent, happens 
in Atbara. The Arabs, the inhabitants of that coun- 
try, live in encampments in diflperent parts of the coun- 
try, their ancient patrimony or conquest. Here they 
plow and sow, dig wells, and have plenty of water ; 
the ground produces large crops, and all is prosperity 
as long as there is peace. Insolence and presumption 
follow ease and riches. A quarrel happens with a 
neighbouring clan, and the first act of hostility, or de- 
cisive advantage, is the one burning the others crop at 
• the time when it is near being reaped. Inevitable fa- 
mine follows; they are provided with no stores, no 
' stock on hand, their houses are burnt, their wells fill- 
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ed up, the men $lain by their enemies ^nd many thop- 
.sands of the helpless remainder left perfectly destitute 
of necessaries ; and that very sppt, once a scene of 
plenty, in a few days is reduced to an absolute deseit. 
Most of the miserable survivors die before they can 
reach the next water ; they have no subsistence hf 
the way, they wander among the acacia^trees, and g^ 
ther gum. There every day losing thieir sdrepgth, 
and destitute of all hope, they fall ^ontaneously^ as 
it were, into the jaws of the merciless hyisena, who, 
finding so very little difference or difficulty between 
daying the living and devouring the dead, follows the 
miserable remains of this unfortunate multitude, till 
he has extirpated the last individual of them* Thence 
it comes that we find it remarked in my return through 
the desert, that the whole country is strewed with 
bones of the dead ; horrid monuments of the victories 
of this savage animal, and of man, more savage and 
cruel than he. From the ease with which he over- 
comes these half-starved and unarmed people, arises 
the calm, steady confidence in whidi he surpasses all 
the rest of his kind. 

In Barbary I have seen the Moors in the dfiy-tiu^e 
take this animal by the ears, and pull him towards 
them, without his attempting any other resistance than 
that of his drawing back : and the hunters, when his 
cave is large enough to give them admittance, take a 
torch in thsk hand, and go straight to him ; when, 
pretending to fascinate him by a senseless jargon of 
words which they repeat, they throw a blanket over 
him, and haul him out« He seems to be stupid or 
senseless in the day, or at the appearance of strc^g 
light, unless when pursued by the hunters. 

I have locked up a goat, a kid, and a lamti, with 
him all day when he was iasting, and found thein in 
the evening alive and unhurt» Repeating the expe- 
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riment one lught he ate up a young ass, a goftt, and 
a fox, all before morning, so as to leave nothiag but 
some small fragments of the ass^s bones. 

In Barbaryj^ then, be has no courage by day ; he 
flies from man, and hide& himself from him ; But ia 
Abyssinia or Atbara, accustomed to maa's flesh, he 
\yalks boldly in the day- time like a horse or mule, at* 
tacks 4nan wherever he finds him, whether armed or 
unarmed, always attaching himself to the mule or ass 
in preference to the rider. I may safely say, I speak 
within bounds, that I have fought him above lUfty nme$ 
hand to hand, with a lance or spear, when I had fallea 
unexpectedly upon him among the tents, or in defence 
of my servants or beasts. Abroad, and at a distance, 
the gUn prevented his nearer approach ; but in the 
night, evening, or morning, we were constantly in close 
engagement with him. . . 

This frequent victory over man, and his daily feed- 
ing upon him without resistance, is that from whjch 
he surely draws his courage. Whether to this food 
it is. that he owes his superior size, I will not pro« 
nounce. For my own part, I consider him, as a va- 
riety of the same, rather than another $pecies. At the 
same time I must say, his form gave me distiii^ctly the 
idea of a dog, without one feature or likeness of the 
hog, as was the case with the Syrian hys^na living im 
Mount Libanus, which is that of M. de Buffoihi ^ 
plainly appears by his drawing. 

I have oftentimes hinted, in the course of my tra^ 
vels at the liking he has for mules and asses; but 
there is another passion for which he is still more re- 
markable, that is, his liking to dog's flesh, or, as it is 
commonly expressed, his aversion to dogs. No dog^ 
however fierce, will touch him in the field. My grey- 
hounds, accustomed to fasten upon the wildboar^ 
would not venture to engage with him. On the coq* 
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trary, there was not a journey I made that he did not 
kill several of my greyhounds, and once or twice rob- 
bed me of my whole stock : he would seek and seize 
them in the servants' tents where they were tied, and 
endeavour to carry them away before the very people 
that were guarding them. 

This animosity between him and dog8> though it 
has escaped modern naturalists, appears to have been 
known to the ancients in the East. In Ecclesiasticus 
(chap. xiii. ver. 18.) it-is said, *' What agreement is 
tihere between the hyasna and the dog ?'' a sufficient 
proof that the antipathy was so well known as to be 
proverbial. 

And I must here observe, that if there is any pre- 
cision in the definition of Linnasus, this am'mal does 
not answer to it, either in the cauda recta or annulata ; 
for he never carries his tail erect, but always close be- 
hind him like a dog when afraid, or unless when he is 
in full speed ; nor is the figure given by M. de Buffon 
marked like the hyaena of Atbara, though, as .1 have 
said, perfectly resembling that of Syria ; and the figure 
I have here given has, I believe, scarcely a hair mis- 
placed in it. Upon the whole, I submit this entirely 
to my reader, being satisfied with having, I hope, fully 
proved what was the intent of this dissertation, that 
the saphan is not the hyasna, as Greek commentators 
npon the Scripture have imagined. 
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I HAV8 already dbserved, that the Arabs Jutve con* 
founded the Sflq)han ^tfi several other animals that 
haire no sort of resemblance to it : there are two of 
these very remaidtable, the ^Fennec and Jerboa, of 
which I am ^ow to treat. As I have given excellent 
figures of >bt)th, by drawings t^ken from the creatures 
alive, I -have no doubt I shall prev^t any coniudop 
for the future, and throw some light upon sacred 'Scripi* 
ture, the greatest profit and use that can result from 
this sort of writing. 

If the rabbit has been frequently confounded with 
&e saphan, and -stqbd for it jn the interpretatbn of the 
Hebrew text, the same has likewise happeil^ to ano* 
Aer animal, the Jerboa, still more dissimilar in form 
and in manners from the saphan, than even the rab-** 
bit itself, and much less known* The Jerboa is a small 
harmless aiumal of the desert, nearly the size of a 
common rat : the skin very smooth and shining, of a 
browfli|i^||ged .with yellaw or gold colour, and the ends 
of the ns|ii5 tipc with black. It lives in the smootiiest 
idains or places ^f^^ desert, especially where the. ^oS 
IS fixed gravel ; for' in that chiefly it burrows, dividing 
its hole below iqf o msMiy mansions. It. seems to be 
aj^rehen^ve of the falling iuiaf the ground ; it there- 
fore generally digs its hole iinder the root of some 
^i!»<ge, thyole, or absinthium, upon whose root it 
seems |o depend fpr its r^ not falUng in, and imvy^ 
lag it in t|e ruins oi its subterraneous habitation. It 
seems to <£eligtir most in those places«that are haunted 
by the cerastes^ or homed viper* . Nature has certain* 
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ly imposed this dangerous neighbourhood upon the 
one for the good and advantage of the other^ and that 
of mankind in general. Of the many trials I made, I 
never found a Jerboa in the body of a viper» excepting 
once in that of a female big with young, and the Jer- 
boa itself was then nearly consumed. 

. The Jerboa, for the most part, stands upon his 
hind- legs ; lie rests himself by sitting backwards some- 
times, and I have seen him, though rarely, as it were 
lie upon all four ; whether that is from fetigue or sick* 
ness, or whether it is a natural posture, I know not. 
The Jerboa of the Cyrenaicum is six inches and a 
quarter in length, as he stands in the drawing. He 
would be full half an inch more if he was laid straight 
at his length immediately after death. The head, from 
his nose to the occiput, is one inch two lines. From 
the nose to the foremost angle of the eye, six lines. 
The opening of the eye itself is two lioes and a quar* 
ter ; his ears three quarters of an inch in length, and 
a quarter of an inch in breadth ; they are smooth, and 
have no hair within, and but very little without ; of an 
equal breadth from bottom to top, do not diminish to 
a point, but are rounded there. The buttocks are 
marked with a semicircle of black, which parts from 
the root of the tail, and ends at the top of the thigh. 
This gives it the air of a compound animal, a rat with 
bird's legs, to which the flying posture still adds re- 
semblance. From this stroke to the centre of the eye 
is three inches, and to the point of his toe the same 
measure; his tail is six inches and a quarter long, 
seems awkwardly set on, as stuck between his buttocks, 
without any connection with his spine ; half of it is 
poorly covered with hair of a light or whit^ colour 
than his body ; the other half is a beautilul feather of 
long hair, the middle white, the edges jet black : this 
tail, which by its length would seem an incumbrance 
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to him, is of a surprising advantage in guidinjg and di* 
recting him in his jumping. 

From the shoulder to the elbow of the fore foot is 
half an inch ; from the elbow to the joining of the 
paw, five-eighths of an inch. The claw itself is cur- 
ved, and is something less than a quarter of an inch. 
It has very long mustachoes, some of them standing 
backward, and som^e of them forward from his nose ; 
they are all of unequal lengths, the longest an inch and 
,a half; his belly is white : he seems to be of a very 
cleanly nature, his hair always in great order. From 
his snout to the back part of the opening of the mouth 
is half an inch; his nose projects beyond his under 
Jaw three quarters of an inch. He has four toes in his 
hind-foot, and a small one behind his heel, where is a 
tuft of hair coloured black. The fore-foot hath three 
toes only. 

The ancients have early described this animal ; we 
see him in some of the first medals of the Cyrenaicum, 
sitting under an uipbellated plant, supposed to be the 
^Iphium, whose figure is preserved to us on the silver 
.medals of Gyrene. The high price set upon it is men- 
tioned by several historians ; but the reason of that va- 
lue, or the use of the plant, I have never yet been able 
to comprehend. I suppose it was an adventitious 
plant, which the curiosity and correspondence of 
the princes of that state had probably brought from 
some part of Negroland, where the goats are brousing 
upon it at this day with indifference enough, uncon- 
scious of the price it bore in the time of the Ptole- 
. mies. 

Herodotus*, Theophrastus f , and Aristotle |, all 

* Herod. Melp. sect. 19% 

t Theoph. apud Elian. Hist. Anira. lib. xv. cap. 26. 

I Arist. de Mareb. Egypt, lib. vi. 
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mentbn thb animal under the name of J'timymkM /#• 
«ro/ff, or, two-footed rats. This animal is ibittd in 
most of the parts of Arabia and Syria, in eirery part of 
the southern deserts of Africa, but no where so fre- 
quently, and in such numbers, as in the CynAaicum^ 
or Pentapolis. In my unfortunate journey there, I 
employed the Arabs, together indk my servants, to kill 
a number with sticks, so as that the skins might not 
be injured by shot. I got them dressed in Syria and 
in Greece, and sewed together, making use of the tail 
as m emune for the lining of a doak ; and they had 
a very good effect; the loneer they wore, the glossior 
and finer appearance the duns made. The J^riboa is 
▼ery iat and welLcoloured ; the buttocks, dughs, and 
imrt of the back, are roasted and eaten by th^ Arabs. 
I have eaten them; they are not d^dnguioiable from It 
young rabbit either in colour or taste ; they have not 
even the strong taste the rabbit has. Some writers 
have confounded these two animals together ; at least 
they have mistaken this for the saphan, and the saphan 
for the rabbit. This, however, is plainly without foun-* 
dadon. These long legs, and the necessity of leai^g, 
demand the plain ground, where Nature has always 
placed this creature. 

The Arabs Ibn Bitar, A%iahid, Alcamus, and Da- 
mir, and many others, have known the animal per- 
fectly, though some of them seem to confound it with 
another called the Ashkoko. Ibnalgiauzi says, that 
the Jerboa is the only kind that builds in rocks, which 
from ten thousand examples I am sure he does not, nor 
is he any way made for it ; and I am very certain he is 
not gregarious. They have a number of holes^ in- 
deed, in the same place ; but I do n6t remember ever 
to have seen more than two together at a time. The 
Arab Canonists are divided whether or not he can be 
lawfully eaten. Ibnalgiauzi is of opinion he cannot^ 
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nor any other anknal liYkig uader the ground, ei> 
cs|)dng the land crocodilie, which be calls £1 Dabb, a 
large fiaard, satd to ba useful* in %^!oemi puisuits. Ata 
and Achmet Benhantal, and several others, expressly 
say, that the eaiing o£ the Jerboa is lawful. But th& 
seems to be an tndulgence ; as we read in I)amir, that 
the use of this anknai is granted because the A^^ de. 
fight in it. And Ibn Bitar says, that the Jerboa is 
called Israelidsh) that the flesh m it is dried in the out- 
ward air, is very nourishing, and pcevencs costiveness ; 
from which we should apprehend, that medicinal coii« 
dderadons entered into this permissioa likewise. How^ 
ever this may be, it seems to me plain, such was not 
thel opinion of the old tran^tors of the Arab versicm 
from tfad Hebrew ; they once <Hily nan^ this aiSmal 
expressly, and there ti^y say it is forbidden. The 
passage is in Issuah, ^* They that sanctify themselves^ 
and purify themselves in tne gardens behind one tree 
in tfa^ nudst, eating swinefs fledb, and the abominatbi^ 
and the mouse, shall be consmned togetha-^ sa&h the 
Lord*.^' The Hebeew word agnifies mouse ; and so 
our English transkdbn yemkis it : But the And^ 
version calls it expressly the Jerboa, and dassejs it with 
the abominadon and swine's flesh, that is, in the class 
of things in the highest degree forbidden. 

There is little 'variety in this animal, either ^n sisBe 
or colour, in the wide range that k inhabits. To* 
wards Aleppo they have to'oader noses than the Afri- 
can ones ; their bodies also thicker, and their colour 
lighter : a thing we always see in the Syrian ammals, 
compared to the African. The first of these I saw 
ipas in London, in the hands of Dr Russel, who has 
wrote the history of Aleppo, of whom I have before 



* Isaiah, chap, Ixvi. ver* 17< 
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made mention. Haym published an account/of the* 
Jerboa ; so does Dr Shaw ; but there exists not, that 
I know, one good figure of him, or particular descrip* 
tion. 

. The figure given us by Edwards i« thick and short, 
out of all proportion. His legs are too short, his feet 
too large, he wants the black mark upon his heel, the 
nails of his fare-feet are greatly too long ; .iand there is 
certainly .a latitude taken in the description, when his 
head is said very much to resemble that of a rabbit* 
Dr Hasselquist has given us a kind of description of 
him without a. figure* He says the Arabs call him 
Garbuka; but diis is not so, he goes by.no other 
name in all the east but that jof Jerboa ; only the let<- 
ter J, sometimes being pronounced . Y» for Jerboa he 
is called Ye]i)oa ; > and this is. die only variation in 
pame. . . *" . 

The Arabs of the kingdomidF Tripoli make very 
good diversion with the Jerbba, in training their grey- 
hounds, which they employ to htmt the gaziel, . or aur 
celope, after instructing thiiO' t0 mm nimbly by huntt 
ing this animal. . The prince/of .Tunis*, son of Sidi 
Younis, andjgran46on of AE Bey, who bad been stran* 
gled by the Algerines when, that capital was taken^ 
being then in exile at Algiers, made me a prefii^t of a 
small grey-hoUnd, which o&en gave us excellent sport, 
•it may be perhaps imagined, a chace between these 
4wo creatures could not be long ; yet I ha^e oft^i 
seen, in a Ibi^e inclosure, or court-yard,; the grey- 
rhbund employ a quarter of an hour before be. could 
master his nimble adversary : the small size of the 
creature assisted him much ; and had not the grey- 
hound been a practised one, and made use of his feet. 
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as well as his teeth^ he might have killed two ante* 
lopes^ in the time he could have killed one Jerboa. 

It is the character of the saphan given in Scripture, 
that he is gregarious ; that he lives in houses made in 
the rock ; that he is distinguished for his feebleness, 
which he supplies by his wisdom : None of these cha- 
racteristics agree with the Jerboa; and, therefore^ 
though he chews the cud in common with some others, 
and was in great plenty in Judea, so as to be known 
by Solomon, yet he cannot be the saphan of the Scrip- 
ture. 



FENNEC. 



This beautiful animal, which has lately so much 
excited the curiosity, and exercised the pens rather 
than the judgment of some naturalists, was brought to 
me at Algiers by Mahomet Rais, my dragoman, or 
janizary, while consul-general to his Majesty in that 
regency. 

Mahomet Rais boifght it for two 8equi^s from an 
acquaintance, a Turkish oldash, or foot-soldier, just 
rhen returned from Biscara, a southern district of Mau- 
ritania Caesariensis, now called the Province of Con- 
stantina. The soldier said they were not uncommon 
in Biscara, but more frequently met with in the neigh- 
bouring date territories of Beni Mezzab and Werglah, 
the ancient habitations of the Mel^o-Gaetuli ; in the 
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last mentioncfd of which places, they hdttteil them ibr 
their skins, \^hich they sent by the cafavan td sell ^ 
Mecca, attd whence they werte after ejcported to In- . 
dia. He said that he h^A endeavoured tb bring three 
of them, two of which had escaped, by gnawing holes 
in the cage. I kept this for several inomhs at my 
coumry-house near Algiers, that I might learn its 
manners. 1 made several drawings of it, particularly 
One in water-colours, oi its natural ^e» which has 
tteeti the original of stll those bad copies that have since 
appeared. Having satisfied myself of all pardculais 
concerning it, and being about to leave Algiers, I made 
a present of him to Captain Cleveland, of his Majes- 
ty's ship Phoenix, then in that port ; and he gave him 
to Mr Brander, Swedish consul in Algiers. A young 
man, Balugani, of whom I have already spoken, then 
' in my service, in which, indeed, he died, allowed him* 
self so far to be surprised, as, unknown to me, to trace 
upon oiled paper a copy of this drawing in water-co- 
lours, just now mentioned. This he did so servilely, 
that it could not be mistaken, and was therefore, as 
often as it appeared, known to be a copy by people* 
the least qualified to judge in these matters. The af- 
fectation of the posture in which it was ^tting, the 
Extraordinary breadth of its feet, the uni!iatural twt^e 
of the tail, to shew the bhick part of it, the affected 
manner of (fispo^g its ears, were all purposely done, 
to bhew particular details that I was to describe, after 
die animal itself should be lost, or ics figure, through 
length of time, should be les^ fresh in my memory. 

Dr Sparman, whh his natural dulness, and a disiii«» 
genuostiess, which seems partly natural, partly ae« 
quired, and imj^roved by constaiit plaghrisms firotti 
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the woirks of otfaais, pretends, in favour of his couxio 
try ziid countrymen, to steal this into a Swedish dis- 
covery. He says that Mr Brander has published an 
account dP it in some Swedish Transactions ; -a book 
I never saw ; but that, being long importuned by his 
friend Mr Nicander, to give the figure of the animal 
itself to be published, he constantly refused it. 

Whether this fact be so or not, I do not pretend to 
give ttty opinion : if it be, I cannot but think Mr Bran^ 
der's conduct, in both cases^ extremely proper. The 
creature itself passed by very fair means, from my 
possessionf into Mr Brander's, who cannot doubt that 
I would haVe given it to him in preference to Mr 
Cleveland, tf I had known he thought it of the least 
consequence ; he was then, as having had the animal 
by just means in his possession, as much entitled to 
describe hith as I was ; or as the Turk, the prior pos- 
sessor, who gave him to me, had he been capable, and 
so iilcBned. On the other hand, Mr Brander like- 
wise judged very properly in refusing to pubHsh the 
drawing at the request of Mr Nicander. The draw- 
ing was not justly acquired, as it was obtained by a 
breach of faith, and seduction of a servant, which 
might have cost him his bread. It was conducted with 
a privacy seldcmi thought necessary to fair dealing ; 
nor was it ever known to me, till the young man be^ 
gan to be dangerously sick at Tunis, when he decla- 
red it volimtarily to me, with a contrition that might 
have atoned for a much greater breach of duty. 

Dr Spatman attempts to conceal these circumstan- 
ces. He says Mr Brander toki him, that I saw this 
animal at Algiers, and that I employed the same pain« 
ter that he did to make the drawing of him ; and 
speaks of a painter fotmd at Algiers as readily as if he 
had been at the gates of Rome or Naples. These are 

the wretched subterfuges of low minds, as distant fh>m 
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science as they are from honour and virtae. Why^ if 
the animal was equally known to Mr Brander and me, 
did he not, when \i^ritinff upon it, give his . name, his 
manners, the uses to which he was destined, and the 
places where he resided ? Why send to Algiers for an 
account of him, after having him so long in his posses- 
sion, since at Algiers he was probably as great a stran- 
ger as he was at Stockholm ? Why call him a fox, or 
pronounce his g^nus, yet write to Algiers fpf particu- 
lars to decide what that genus was ? ; • . . 

The Count de BuflFon *, content with the merit of 
his own works^ without seeking prais<p from scraps of 
information, picked up at random from thei reports of 
others, declares^ candidly, that he believes th^ animal 
as yet anonyme ; a^d in this, as in other respects, to be 
perfectly unknown. If those that have, written con- 
cerning it had stopt here likewise, perhaps the loss the 
public would have suffered, by wanting their ob^rva- 
tions, would not have been accounted a gri^at detri- 
ment to natural history. 

Mr Pennant t> from Mr Brander's calling him a fox, 
has taken occasion to declsure that his genus is a dog. 
Mr Sparman atcack3 the description which I gave of 
this animaL in a conversation with the Count de Buf^ 
fon at Pans. ^^ declares I am mistaken by saying 
that it lives on trees J ; for, in consequence, I suppose, 
of its being a fox, he says it burrows m the ground, 
which, I doubt very much^ he never saw an African 
fox do. His reason for this is, . that there is a small 
animal which lives in the sands at Camdebo, near the 
Cape of Good Hope, which is rose- coloured, and he 
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believes it to be the toimal in question; for he once 
hunted it, till it escaped by burrowing under ground ; 
but he did not remark or distinguish his ears *. 

I do really believe there may be many small animals 
found at Camd^bo, as well as in all the other sands of 
Africa ; but having seen the rest of this creature du-- 
ring the whole time of a chace, without remarking his 
ears, which are his great characteristic, is a proofs that 
Dr Sparman is ekher mistaken in the beast itself, or 
else he is an unfortunate and inaccurate observer^ 
Th'^e is but one other animal that has ears more con- 
spicuous, or disproportioned, than this we* are now 
speaking of. ' I need not name him to a man of the 
professor's learning. The doctor goes on in a further 
description of this animal, that he> had never seen. He 
says his name is Zerda, which, I suppose, is the Swe^' 
dish translation of the -Arabic word Jerd^ or Jerda« 
But here Dr Sparman has been again unlucky in' his 
choice ; for, besides many other differences, the Jerd, 
which is an animal well known both in Africa and 
Arabia, has no tail ; but this, perhaps, is but another 
instance of the doctor's ill fortune : In the first case^^ 
hd overlooked this animal's ears; in the second, he 
4id not perceive that he had a tail. 

The Arabs who conquered Egypt, and soon after 
the rest of Africa, the tyranny and fanatical ignorance 
of the Khalifat of Omar being overpast, became all at 
once excellent observers. They addicted thiemselves, 
with wonderful application, to all sorts ofscience; they 
became viery skilful physicians, astronomers, and ma- 
thematicians ; they applied in a particular manner, 
and with great, success, to natural history ; and being 
much better acquainted with their country than we 
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are^ thef were, i& an especial m9mtr$ cunortis i^ Ae 
accouats of its productioBf. They pdd great ^&Mxm^ 
in particular, to the ^aiioials whose figures and parts 
are described ia the many boofcs they have 1^ us ; as 
also their properties, manners, their uses in medidifte 
and commerce^ ^re set down as distinctly and plajnl]f 
as words alone could do. Their reiifffin fbrebade thefld 
the use <^ drawing ; this is die source of the confosioa 
^t has baiHP^^9 and this is i&e oaly advantage woe 
have over tton, 

I believe there are very few remarkable animals^ 
^ther in Africa or Arabia, that are not adll to be found 
described in some Arabian author ; and it is doing th^ 
public little service, when, from vanity, we 
c^ude imaginations . oi our own in fiice of the 
vatipns of men, who were natives of the country, in 
parpeiual use of seeing, as livii^ with the ammab 
which they described. There casliot, I think, be a 
stronger instance of this, than in the subject i|ow be? 
fore us ; notwithstanding what has been as coafideufi* 
ly as igiion^tly asserted, I will venture to affirm, that 
^lis animal, so fer -from being unknown, is particubiv 
ly described in all the Arabian books : neither is he 
without a name ; he has one by which be invariably 
passes in every part of Africa where he exists, which, 
in all probabiUtv, he has enjoyed as long as the iionetr 
the tiger have tbdka. He is white, aiul not roserco* 
loured * ; he does not burrow in the earth, bnt lives 
upon trees ; he is not the Jerda, but las a tail j and 
his genus is not a dog, for he is no fox. Here is a 
troop of errors on one subject, that would give any 
man a surfeit of modem descripi^fn, aU arising from 
cojuceit, the c&coethes scribendi^ too great love ctf wrii» 
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lai^, ixrichdut hftviw been dt tiie pshs to gain a Effi- 
cient "knowledge or the subject by fair inqoiry, and a 
very litcte fading. 

The liame of tfak '^ufidnqied all mer A&ica is £1 
^Fennec ; stich was the name 'of that 1 first saw at Al- 
ters ; such it is called in 'the many Arabian books 
chat have described it But ilus name, having no ob- 
i^us agnification in 'Arabic, its d^vatton has given 
me to many ilUfoimded guesses, and laid it open to 
the conj^tures of grammarians who were not naturae 
Uses. GoliuB says 'it is a weasel, and so say all the A- 
irabians. He calls it fltustelajftmaria^ the hay*w6asel» 
from fioenum, hay, that being the maienats of which 
he builds his nest. But this derivation cannot be ad» 
mitted ; for there is no su<ih thing known as hay in 
the country where the Fennec resides^ Sut supposing 
that the dry grai^ in all countries may be called hay, 
etitt foenum, a Latin word, would not be that which 
would express it in Africa. But When we consider, 
that long before, and ever after Alexander's conquest, 
^own as low as the tenth century, the Isuiguage of 
these countries behind Egypt was chiefly Greek, an 
etymology much more natural and characteristic will 
present itself in the word (poivd, a palm titre, whence 
comes phoenicus, adjective, of, or belonging 'to, the 
palm or date tree. 

Crabriel Sionita * says, the Fennec is a white weascfl, 
that lives in Sylvis 'NiJ^rorum, that is, in the woods of 
the Mdano Gsgtuli, where, liideed, no other tree 
grows but the palm-lree ; and this just lands us in the 
place from which the Fennec v^as brought to me at 
Algiers, in Biscara, Beni Meizzab, and Werglah. It 
will be observed, that he does not say it is an animal 
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of Nigrida ; for that country being within the tropical 
rains, many other trees grow.bmies the palm, and 
there the date does not ripen ; and by its very thia 
hair, and fine skin, this creature is known at first sight 
to belong to a dry warm climate. But to leave no 
sort of doubt, he calls him Gictulicus, which. shews 
precisely what country he means. There, in the high 
palm trees, of which this country is full, he writes, the 
Fennec builds its nest, and brings up its young. G%- 
gdus tells us, that their skins are made use or for fine 
pelisses; Ibn Beitar, that quantities of this fur is 
brought from the interior parts of Africa ; and Da^ 
mir and Razi say, that their skins are used for pelisses 
in summer ^. 

After leaving Algiers, I met with another Fennec 
at Tunis ; it had come last from the island of Ger^ 
ba t, and had been brought there by the caravan o( 
Gademis, or Fezzan. I bought one at Sennaar; 
whence it came I know not. I kept it a considerable 
time in a cage, till finding it was no longer safe for me 
to stay at Sennaar, I trusted it, by way of deposit, in 
the hands of a man, whom it was necessary to deceive 
with the expectation that I was to return, and only go* 
ing for a few days to the camp of Shekh Adelan. It 
was known by Mahomet Towash, and several people 
at Sennaar, to be frequently carried to Cairo, and to 
Mecca, with paroquets, and those curiosities which 
are brought by the great caravan from the > Niger, 
which traverses the dreary desart of Selima, and takes 
the date villages in its way eastward. 

All these animal^ found at separate dmes, did ex- 
actly resemble the first one seen at Algiers. Theiy 
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were all known by the name of Fennec^ and no other, 
and said to inhabit the date villages, where they built 
their nests upon trees perfectly conformable to what 
the Arabian authors, whether naturalists or historians^ 
had said of them. 

. Though his fevourite food seemed to be dates, or 
any sweet fruit, yet I observed he was very fond of 
eggs : Pigeons eggs, and small birds eggs, were first 
brought him, which he devoured with great avidity ; 
but he did not seem to know how. to manage the egg 
of a hen ; but when broke for him, he ate it with the 
same voracity as the others. When he was hungry, 
he would eat bread, especially with honey or sugar. 
It was very observable, that a bird, whether confined 
in a cage near him, or flying across the room, engross- 
ed his whole attention. He followed it with his eyes 
wherever it went, nor was he at this time to be divert- 
ed by placing biscuit before him ; and it was obvious, 
by the great interest he seemed to take in its motions, 
that he was accustomed to watch for victories over it, 
either for his pleasure or his food. He seemed very 
much alarmed at the approach of a cat, and endea- 
voured to hide himself, but shewed no symptom of 
preparing for any defence. I never heard he had any 
voice ; he suffered himself, not without some difficul- 
ty, to be handled in the day, when he seemed rather 
inclined to sleep, but was exceedingly unquiet and 
restless as soon as night came^ and always endeavour- 
ing his escape ; and though he did not attempt the 
wire, yet with his sharp • teeth, he very soon mastered 
the wood of any common bird-cage. 

From the snout to. the anus he was about ten inches 
long ; his tail five inches and a quarter, near an inch 
on the tip of it was black. From the point of his fore- 
shoulder to the point of his fore- toe, was two inches and 
seven^eighths. He was two inches and a half from his 
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ocdput to the point df his nose ; the length of his esm 
three inches and three idghths. These were doubled, 
or had a plait on the bottom on the outside ; the bor« 
der of his ears in the inside were thickncovered with 
soft white hair, but the middle part .was bare, and of 
a pink or rose CQlom*. They were about an inch and a 
half broad, and the cavities within very laif;e. It was 
very difficult to measure these ; for he was very impa- 
tient at having his ears touched^ and always kept them 
erect, unless when terrified by a cat. I'he pupil of 
his eye was large and black, surrounded by a deep 
blue iris. He had strong thick mustachoes ; the tip 
of his nose very sharp, black, and polished. His up- 
per jaw reached beyond the lower, and had four grin- 
ders on each side of the mouth* It has six >fore>teetfa 
in each jaw* Those in the under*jaw are smaller^than 
die upper. The canine, or cutting teeth, afe long^ 
large, and exceedingly pointedl His legs are small, 
and his feet very brrad; he has four toes, armed with 
crooked, black, sharp claws; those on his fore-feet 
more crooked and sharp than behind. All his body 
is nearly of a dirty white, bordering on cream cok>ur ; 
the hair of his belly rather whiter, softer, and longer 
than the rest, and <hi it a number of paps; but he was 
so impatient, it was impossible to count them* He 
very seldom extended or stiffened his tail, the hair .of 
which was hardar. He had a verysiy and wily ap« 
pearance* But as he is a solitioy animal, and not ff^ 
garious ; as he has no particular mack of feebleness 
about him, no shift or particular cunning which might 
occasion Solomon to qualify him as wise ; .as be builds 
his nest upon trees, and not on the rock, he cannot 
be the saq>han of the Scripture, as some^ both Jew&and 
Arabians, not sufficiently attentive to the qualities au 
tributed to that animal, have nevertheless erroneously 
imagined* 

5 
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ASHKOKO. 



Trti^ curious animal is found in Ethiopia, in the ca- 
verns of the rocks, or under the great stones in the 
Mountain of the Sun, behind the queen's palace at 
Koscam. It is aito frequent in the deep caverns in the 
rocks in many other places in Abyssinia. It does not 
burrow, or make holes, as the rat and rabbit ; nature 
haying interdicted him this practice, by furnishing 
him with feet^ the toes of which are perfectly round, 
and of a soft, pulpy, tender substance ; the fleshy 
parts of the toes project beyond the nails, which are 
rather broad than sharp, much similar to a man's nails 
ill grown ; and these appear to be given him rather for 
the defence of his soft toes, than tor any active use in 
digging, to which they are by no means adapted. 

His bind-foot is long and narrow, divided with two 
deep wrinkles, or clefts, in the middle, drawn across 
the centre, on each side of which the flesh rises with 
considerable protuberancy, and it is t^-minated by 
three claws, the middle one is the longest. The fore- 
foot has four toes, three disposed in me same propor* 
tion as the hind-foot ; the fourth, the largest of the 
whole, is placed lower down on the side-of the foo^ 
so that the top of it arrives no farther than the bottom 
of the toe next to it. The sole of the foot is divided 
in the centre by deep clefts, like the other, and this 
cleft reaches down to the heel ^ which it nearly divides. 
The whole of the fore-foot is- very thick, fleshy, and 
soft, and of a deep black colour, altogether void of 
hair; though the back, or upper part of it, is thick co- 
vered like the rest of its body, down to where the 
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toes divide, and the hair ends; so that these long 
round toes very much resemble the fingers of a man. 

In place of holes, it seems to delight in less close, 
or more airy places, in the mouths of caves, or clefts 
in the rock, or where one projecting, and being open 
before, affords a long retreat under it, without fear 
that this can ever be removed by the strength or ope- 
rations of man. The Askoko is gregarious, aq4 
frequently several dozens of them sit ^pon the gretf 
stones at the mouth of caves, and warm themselv^ 
in the sun, or even come out, and enjoy the fr^hnesft 
of the summer evening. They do not sts^^d uprigl^ 
upon their feet, but seem to steal along as in fear, their 
belly bemg nearly close to the ground, advancing a 
few steps at a time, and then pausing. They have 
something very mild, feeble-like, and timid in their 
deportment; are gentle, and easily tamed, tl^ough, 
when royghly handled at first, they bit^ very severely. 

This animal is found plentifully on Mount Libanus* 
I have seen him also among the rocks at the Pharaa 
Promontorium, or Cape Mahomet, which divides the 
Elanitic from the Heroopolitic Gulf, or Gulf of Sue^. 
Jn all places they seem to be t))l^ same ; if tl^ere is any 
difference, it is in favour of thesispe and fafiie^ whic}i 
those in the Mountain of the Sun seem to e^joy aboye 
the others. What is his food I qumot flf termine with 
any degree of certainty. ^ When in my ppssession,. he 
ate bread and milk, and seemisd rather to be a mode- 
rate than voracious feeder. I suppose be lives upon 
grain, fruit, and roots. He seemed too timid and 
backward in bis own nature to feed upon Uving food, 
pr catch it by hunting. 

The total length of this ai)in)^ as he sits, from the 
point of his nose to his anus, is i 7 inches az^d ^ quar- 
ter. The length of his snout, from t\^e extremity of 



the nps^ to the occiput, is three inches and threep 
eighths* His upper fi^ is ^^g^ ^^^ ^^ under ; his 
nose stretches half an inch beyond txis chin. The aper* 
ture of the mouth, when he keeps it close in profile, 
is a little more tIu^l an inch. The circumference of 
his snout around both his javf s is three inches and 
f hree-eighths ; and round bis head, just above his 
ears, eight inches and five eighths ; the circumference 
of his ne^k is eight inches and a half, and its length 
one inch and a half. He seems more willing to turn 
his body ^together, than his neck alone. The cir- 
cumference of his body, measured behind his fore^legs, 
is nine inches and three quarters, and that of his body 
where greatest, eleven inches and three eighths. The 
length of his fore^leg and toe is three inches and a half. 
The length of his hind-thigh is three inches and one- 
eighth, and the length of his hind-leg to the toe t^ei^ 
together, is two feet two inches. The length of the 
fore-foot IS one inch and three eighths ; the length of 
the middle toe six lines, and its breadth six lines also. 
The distance between the point of the nose and the 
first corner of the eye is one inch and five-eighths ; 
and the lei^th of his eye, from one afi^le tp the other, 
four lines. The difference from the tore ^ngle of his 
eye to the root of his ear, is one inch three lines, and 
the evening of his eye two lines and a half. Hi^ up. 
per lip is covered with a pencil of strong hairs for mus- 
tachoes, the length of which are three incl^^s and five- 
eighths, and tho^e of his eye<*brows two inches and 
two-eighths. 

He has no tail, and gives at first sight the id^ of a 
rat, rather than of any other creature. His cqlwr is 
a grey mixed wit^ a reddish brown, perfectly like the 
wUd or warren rabbit. His belly is white, from th^ 
point of ^Ifie lower jaw, to where his tail would be* 
^n if he had one. AU over his body he has scattered 
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ed hairs, strong and polished like his mustachoes} 
these are, for the most part, two inches and a quarter 
in length, ^is ears are round, not pointed. He 
makes no noise that ever I heard, but certainly chews 
the cud. To discover this was the principle reason 
of my keeping him alive. Those with whom he is ac- 
quainted he follows with great assiduity. The arrival 
of anv living creature, even of a bird, makes him 
seek for a hiding-place ; and I shut him up in a cage 
with a small chicken, after omitting feeding him a 
whole d^y ; the next morning the chicken was unhurt, 
though the Ashkoko came^ to me with great signs of 
having suffered from hunger. I likewise made a se- 
cond experiment, by inclosing two smaller birds with 
him for the space of several weeks ; neither were these 
hurt, though both of them fed, without impediment, 
of the meat that was thrown into his cage ; and the 
smallest of these, ^ kind of tit-mouse, seemed to be 
advancing in a sort of familiarity with him, though I 
never saw it venture to perch upon him, yet it would 
eat frequently, and at the same time, of the food upon 
which the Ashkoko was feeding ; and in this consist- 
ed chiefly the familiarity I speak of, for the Ashkoko 
himself never shewed any alteration of behaviour upon 
the presence of the bird, but treated it with a kind of 
absolute indifference. The cage, indeed, was large, 
and the birds having a perch to sit upon in the upper 
part of it, they did not annoy one another. 

In Amhara this animal is called Ashkoko, which, I 
apprehend, is derived from the singularity of those 
long herinaceous hairs, which, like small thorns, grow 
about his back, and which in Amhara are called Ashok* 
In Arabia and Syria he is called Israel's Sheep, or 
Gannim Israel ; for what reason I know not, unless it 
be chiefly from his frequenting the rocks ot Horeb and 
Sinai, where the children of Israel made thar forty 
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years peregrination : perhaps this name obtains only 
among the Arabians. I apprehend he is known by 
that of Saphan in the Hebrew, and is the animal erro* 
neously called by our translators Cuniculus, the rabbit 
or coney, 

Many are the reasons against admitting this animal^ 
mentioned by Scripture, to be the rabbit. We know 
that this last was an animal peculiar to Spain, and 
therefore could not be supposed to be either in Judea 
or Arabia. They are gregarious indeed, and so far 
resemble each other, as also in point of size ; but iii 
place of seeking houses in the rocks, we know the cu^ 
niculus' desire is constantly sand. They have claws, 
indeed^ or nails, with which they dig holes, or bur- 
xx>ws; but there is nothing remarkable in them, or 
fheir frequenting rocks, so as to be described by that 
circumstance ; neither is there any thing in the cha- 
racter of the rabbit that denotes excellent wisdom, or 
that they supply the want of strength by any remark- 
able sagacity. The saphan, then, is not the rabbit ; 
^hich last, unless it was brought to him by his ships 
from Europe, Solomon never saw. It was not the 
rabbit's peculiar character to haunt the rocks. He 
was by no means distinguished for feebleness, or being 
any way unprovided with means of digging for himself 
holes. On the contrary, he was armed with claws, 
and it was his character to dig such, not in the rocks, 
but in the sands. Nor was he any way distinguished 
for wisdom, more than the hare, the hedge-hog, or 
any of his neighbours. 

Let us now apply these characters to the Ashkoko. 
He is, above all other animals, so much attached to 
the rock, that I never once saw him on the ground, 
or from among large stones in the mouth of caves, 
where is his constant residence ; he is gregarious, and 
lives in families. He i$ in Judea, Palestine, and Ara- 
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bia ; and, consequently, must have been famiUar to 
Solomon, For David describes him very pertmently, 
and joins him with other animals perfectly kno^n to 
all men : ** The hills are a reftige for the wild goats, 
and the rocks for the saphan, or ashkoko */' And 
Solomon says, ** There be four things which aiie little 
upon the earth, but they are exceeding wise t :**— 
*' The saphanim are but a feeble folk, yet make they 
then* houses in the rocks J/* Now this, I think, very 
obviously fixes the Ashkoko to be the saphan ; for this 
weakness seems to allude to his feet, and how inade- 
quate these are to dig holes in the fock, where yet, 
however, he lodges. These are, as I have already ob- 
served, perfectly round ; very pulpy, or fleshy, liable 
to be excoriated or hurt, and of a soft fleshy sub- 
stance. Notwithstanding which, they build houses in 
the very hardest rocks, more inacces^ble than those 
of the rabbit, and in which they abide in greater safe- 
ty, not by exertion of strength, for they have it not, 
but are truly, as Solomon says, a feeble folk, but by 
their own sagacity and judgment, land are therefore 
justly described as wise. Lastly, what leaves the thing 
without doubt is, that some of the Arabs, particularly 
Damir, say, that the saphan has no tail ; that it is less 
than a cat, and lives in houses, that is, not houses 
with men, as there are few of these in the country 
where the saphan is ; but that he builds houses, or 
nests of straw, as Solomon has said of him, in contra- 
distinction to the rabbit, and rat, and those other ani- 
mals that burrow in the ground, who catmot be said 
to build houses, as is expressly said of him. 
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'tht Christians in Abyssmia do not eat the flesh of 
this animal, as holding it unclean ; neither do the Ma- 
hometans, who, in many respects of this kind, in ab- 
stinence from wild meat, have the same scruple as 
Christians. ITie Arabs in Arabia Petrea do eat it, 
slnd I am informed those oh Mount Libanus also. 
Those of this kind that 1 saw were very fat, and their 
flesh as white as that of a chicken. Though I killed 
them frequently with the gun, yet I never happened 
to be alone so as to be able to eat them. They are 
quite devoid of all smell and rankness, which cannot 
be said of the rabbit. 

I have ho doubt, that the El Akbar and the El We- 
bro of the Arabs, are both the same animal. The El 
Akbar only means the largest of the Mus-montanus, 
under which they have classed the Jerboa. The Jerd, 
and £1 Webro, as also the Ashkoko, or Akbar, an- 
swer to the character of having no tail. 



BOOTED LYNX. 



This is a very beautiful species of Lynx, and, as 
^ as I know, the smallest of the kind ; his body from 
the tip of the nose to the anus being only 22 inches. 
His back, neck, and forepart of his feet, are of a dir- 
ty grey. His belly is of a dirty white, spotted with 
undefined marks, or stains of red. Below his eyes, 
and on each side of his nose, is a reddish-brown, the 
back of his ears being of the same colour, but rather 
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darker ; the inside of his ears is very thickly clothed 
with fine white hair, and at the end is the pencil of 
hairs distinctive of this genus. On the bad^ of his 
fore- feet, he has a black streak or mark, which reaches 
from his heel two inches up his leg. On his hinder 
foot he has the same, which reaches four inches from 
the heel, and ends just below the first joint, and from 
this circumstance I have given him his name. 

His tail is 1 3 inches long ; the lower part of it, for 
6 inches, is occupied with black rings. Between these 
rings his tail is nearly white, the rest much the same 
colour as his back. From his nose to his occiput is 
four inches and three quarters. From one eye to the 
other, measuring across his nose, is one inch and three 
quarters. From the base of one ear to that of the 
other is two inches and two-eighths. The aperture 
of the eye three quarters of an inch, and of a yellow 
iris. The length of his ear, from its base to the point 
of the pencil of hairs at the top of it, four inches and 
three quarters. From the sole of his for&-foot to his 
shoulder, as he stands, 1 3 inches and three quarters. 
From the sole of his hind-foot to the top of his rump, 
15 inches and a quarter. 

He has very much the appearance of a common cat, 
both from the length of his tail and the shape of his 
head, which however is broader, and his neck thicker 
than that of a domestic animal. He is an inhabitant 
of Ras el Feel : and, small as he is, lives among those 
^rraats of the forest, the elephant and rhinoceros. I 
do not mean that he has any hunting connectiodis with 
them, as the jackal with the lion ; . t rather think he 
avails himself of what is left by the hunters of the 
carcases of those huge beasts. But the chief of all his 
food is the Guinea hen, of which the thickets and 
bushes of this country are full. For these he lurks 
chiefly at the pools of water when they drink, and in 
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this act of violence I surprised him. He is said to be 
exceedingly fierce, and to attack a man if any way 
pressed. At this time he mounts easily upon the high- 
est trees; at other dmes he is content with hiding 
himself in bushes, but in the season of the fly he takes 
to holes and caverns in the ground. I never saw its 
young ones, nor did I ever hear any noise it makes, 
for the shot killed him outright, but did not in the 
least disfigure him ; so that the reader may depend 
upon this representadon of him, as I have given it 
with all possible truth and precision. 



OF BIRDS. 



1 HE number of birds in Abyssinia exceeds that of 
other animals beyond proportion. The high and low 
countries are equally stored with them : the first kind 
are the carnivorous birds. Many species of the eagle 
and hawk, many more still of the vulture kind^ 
overstock all parts of this country. That species 
of glede called Haddaya, so frequent in Egypt, 
comes very punctually into Ethiopia, at the return of 
the sun, after the tropical rains. The quantity of 
shell-fish which then covers the edges of the desert, 
and leaves the salt springs where they have been nou- 
rished, surprised by the heat, and deserted by the 
moisture, are the fii^t food these birds find in their 
way. They then are supplied in the neighbouring 
Kolla, by the carcases of those large beasts, the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, and girafia, the whole tribe of the 
deer kind, and the wild asses, that are slain by the hun- 
ters, part of which only are used in food. 

The vast quantity of field-rats and mice that appear 
after harvest, and swarm in the cracks, or fissures in 
the ground, are their next supply. But, above all, the 
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great slaughter made of cattle upon the march of the 
army, the beasts of burden nrhich die under carriage 
and itt-tt^tment, the number of men that perish bjr 
disease and by the sword, ^hose carcases are heveir 
buried by this oaH^arous and tmclean people, compose 
toch a quantity, and Varfety of cknibn, that it brings 
together at one lime a multitude of birds of prey ; it 
Virould seeM there was not such a number m the Whole 
earth. These folk>w the camp, and abid<e by it ; iil- 
deed they seem ahother camp round it ; for, besides 
those that ventured among the tents, I have seen the 
fields covered on every side as far as the eye could 
reach, and the branches of the ti*ees ready to break 
under the pressure of their weight* 

This unclean multitude remain together in perfect 

peace till the rains became constant and heavy ; which 

deprive them of their food, by forcing the hunters and 

armies to retire home. Nor are other circmnstahces 

wanting equally obvious, which account for the great 

number of birds that live on insects. The fly, of 

which we have already spoken so often, reigns iti 

great swarms from May to September on the plains, 

and in all the low country down to the sands of At- 

bara. These are attended by a multitude of enemies, 

some of whom seek them for food; other seem tJD 

persecute them from hatred, or for sport, from the 

multitude they scatter upon the ground, whhout fur- 

ther care concerning them. Honey is the principal 

food of all ranks of people in Abyssania, and conse- 

?uently a multitude of bees are produced everywhere, 
art of these are kept in large cages, or baskets, hnttg 
upon the trees ; others attach themselves to the branch- 
es, others build nests in the soft wood of the trees, es« 
.pecially the Bohabab, whose large and fragrant flower 
furnishes them with a honey which it strongly per- 
fumes. The honey generally borrows its colour from 
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the flowers and hefbe from whence it is gathered At 
Dixan we were surprised to see the honey red like 
blood ; and nothu^ can have an af^pearance more dis- 
gusting than this when mixed with melted butter. 
There are bees which build in the earth, whose honey 
is nearly black, as has been observed by the Jesuit 
Jerome Lobo ; I willingly place this truth to his credit, 
the only one, I think, I can find in his natural history ; 
a small atonement for the multitude of fidsehoods this 
vain and idle romancer has told on every occasion. 
Nor are the granivrous birds fewer in number, or 
worse provided for ; all the trees and shrubs in Abys- 
sinia bear flowers, and consequently seeds, berries, or 
fruit, of some kind or other ; food for all or some 
particular species of birds. Every tree and bush car- 
lies these likewise in all stages of ripeness, in all sea* 
sons of the year. 

This is, however, not to be understood as meaning 
that any tree produces in the same part, fruit or flowers 
more than once a*year ; but the time of each part's 
bearing is very particularly distributed. The west 
side of every tree is the first that blossoms ; there its 
fruit proceeds in all stages of ripeness till it falls to the 
ground. It is succeeded by the south, which under* 
goes the same process. From this it crosses the tree, 
and the north is next in fruit ; last of all comes the 
east, which produces flowers and fruit till the begin* 
ning of the rainy season. In the end of April new 
leaves push ofi* the old ones without leaving the tree at 
any time bare, so that every tree in Abyssinia appears 
to be an evergreen. The last I saw in flower was the 
.coffee tree at Emfras the 20th of April 1770: from 
this time till the rains begin, and all the season of 
them, the trees get fully into leaf, and the harvest, 
.which is generally in these months throughout Abys- 
sinia, supplies the deficiency of the seed upon bushes 
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and trees. All the leaves of the trees in Abys^nia are 
very highly varnished, and of a tough leather^like tex^ 
lure, which enables them to support the constant and 
violent rains under which they are produced. 

This provision made for granivorous birds^ in itself 
80 ample, is doubled by another extraordinary .regu* 
lation. The country being divided by a ridge of moun^ 
tains, a line drawn along the top of these divides the 
seasons likewise ; so that those birds, to whom any one 
food is necessary, become birds of passage, and, by a 
short migration, find the same seasons, and the same 
food, on the one side, which the rains and change of 
vireather had deprived them of on the other* 

There is no great plenty of water^fowl in Abyssinia, 
especially of the web-footed kind. I never remember 
to have seen one of these that are not common in most 
parts of Europe. Vast variety of storks cover the 
plains in May, when the rains become constant. The 
large indigenous birds that resid^ constantly on the 
high mountains of Samen and Taranta, have most of 
them an extraordinary provision imade against the wet 
and the weather ; each feather is a tube, from the 
pores of which issues a very fine dust or powder, in 
such abundance as to stain the hand upon grasping 
them. This I shall presently mention in the descrip- 
tion of one of these birds, the golden eagle of Lamal- 
mon. In looking at this dust through a very strong 
magnifying power, I thought I discerned it to be in 
form ot a number of fine feathers. 

Though all the deep and grassy bogs have snipes in 
them, I never once saw a woodcock : swallows there 
are» of many kinds unknown in Europe ; those that are 
common in Europe appear in passage at the very sea- 
. son when they take their flight from thence. We saw 
the greatest part of them in the island of Masuab, 
where they lighted and tarried two days, and then 
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proceeded ^th moon-light nights to the soutb^we^t. 
But I once 9aw m the country of the fiaharnagash, io 
the proTince of Hgre, the blue forkedptailed swallow, 
which builds in the windows in England, making his 
nest out of seascm, when he should have been upon his 
migration* This 1 have already taken notice of in my 
journey from Masuah to Gcmdar. 

Th^re are few owls in Abyssinia ; but those are of 
an immense size and beauty. The crow is marked 
white and black nearly in equal portions. There is 
one kind of raven ; be, too, of a large size, lus fea- 
thers Uack intermixed with brown; his beak tipt 
with white, and a figure like a cup or cbalice of white 
feathers on his occiput, or hinder part of his head. I 
sever saw either sparrow, magpie^ or bat, in Abyssi- 
sia. Pigeons are there in great numbers, and of 
many varieties ; some of them very excellent eatings 
I shall hereafter describe one of them, whose name is 
Waalia. All the pigeons but one sort are birds of 
passage ; that one lives in the eaves of houses, or holes 
in the walls, and this is not eaten, but accounted un^ 
clean, kr a very whimsical reason ; they say it has 
daws like a falcon, and is a mixture from that bird. 
The same sort of imagination is that of the Turks, 
who say, that the turkey, from the tuft of black hair 
that is upon his breast, partakes of the nature of the 
hog. This ]^eon's feel are indeed large, but very 
differoit in formation from that of the falcon. 

There are no geese in Abyssinia, wild or tame, ex- 
cepting what is called the Golden Goose, Goose of 
the Nile, or Goose of the Cape, common in all the 
south of Africa : these build their nests upon trees 
and, when not in water, generally sit upon them. 

I have already spc^en of fishes, and have entered 

very sparingly into their history. These, and other 

^marine producdons of the Arabian Gulf, or even the 



qoilJl ^ar^e that I havf p^ed ap4 collected, wdyki 
occupy many large volumes to e^iiibit aii4 (Uscfibi^ 
aad would co^t in the engraving a much larger :sutx| 
d^an I b^ye any prospect of eyer bemg abl^ to af» 
fprd. 
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I HAV9 ventured^ from his colpur^ to call this bird 
the Golden Eagle, by way of distinction ; aa ks Ethi- 
cs name, Nisser, is only generic, and impqits m 
more than tb^ English name. Eagle. He is called by 
the vulgar, Abou Duch'n, or Father Long Bear<C 
which we may imagine w^is given him from the tuft 
of hair he has below his beak. 

I suppose him \o be not only the largest of th^ ^9^£lf? 
kind, but surely one of the largest birds that ^ies; 
From wing to M^ing he was 8 feet 4 inches. From thp 
tip of his tail to th^ point of his beak when dead, 4 
feet 7 inches. He weighed 22 paunds, was very fuU 
of flesh. He seemed remarkably short in the legs, be- 
ing only four inches from the joiniug of the foot to 
.where the leg joins the thigh, and from the joint of the 
thigh to the joining of his body G inches. Th? thicj^ 
ness of his thigh was little less than 4 inches ; it f^zs 
^^tremely muscular, and covered with flesh* His 
middle daw was about two iuches and a half long, not 
y/^y sharp at the point, but e^Miremely strong. From 
the root of the bill to the point was thr^e inches and 
a quarter, and one inch and three quarters in. breadth 



at the root A forked brush oi strong hair, divided" 
at the point into two, proceeded from the cavity of 
his lower jaw, at the beginning of his throat. He 
had the sniallest eye I ever remember to have seen in 
a large bird, the aperture being scarcely half an inch. 
The crown of his head was bare or bald, so was the 
front where the bill and skull joined. 

This noble bird was not an object of any chace or 
pursuit, nor stood in need of any stratagem to bring 
him within our reach. Upon the highest top of the 
mountain Lamalmon, while my servants were refresh- 
ing themselves from that toilsome rugged ascent, and 
enjoying the pleasure of a most delightful climate, eat- 
ing their dinner in the outer air, with several large 
dishes of boiled goat's flesh before them, this enemy, 
as he fumed out to be to them, appeared suddenly ; 
he did not stoop rapidly from a height, but came fly- 
ing slowly along the ground^ and sat down close to 
the meat, within the ring the men bad made round it. 
A great shout, or rather cry of distress, called me to 
the place. I saw the eagle stand for a minute, as if to 
recollect himself, while the servants ran for their 
lances and shields. I walked up as nearly to him as 
I had time to do. His attention was fully fixed upon 
the flesh. I saw him put his foot mto the pan, where 
Hvas a large piece in water, prepared for belling ; but 
finding the smart which he had not expected, he with^- 
drew it, and forsook the piece which he held. 

There were two large pieces, a leg and a shoulder, 
iying upon a wooden platter ; into these he trussed 
both his claws, and carried them off, but I thought he 
looked wistfully at the large piece which remained ia 
the warm water. Away he went slowly ak>ng th^ 
ground, as he h^d come. The face of the cliff, over 
which criminals are thrown, took him from our sight. 
The Mahometans that drove the asses, ^ho had» as 
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we have already obsenred in the course of the jour* 
ney, sufibred from the hyaena, were much alarmed, 
and assured me of his return. My servants, on the 
other hand, very unwillingly expected him, and thought 
he had already more than his share. 

As I had myself a desire of more intimate acquain- 
tance with him, I loaded a rifl&-gun with ball, and 
sat down close to the platter by the meat. ^ It was not 
many minutes before he came, and a prodigious shout 
was raised by my attendants, He is coming ! He is co- 
ming ! enough to have discouraged a less courageous 
animal. Whether he was not quite so hungry as 
at the first, or suspected something from my appear- 
ance, I know not, but he made a small turn, and sat 
down about ten yards from me, the pan with the meat 
being between me and him. As the field was clear 
before me, and I did not know but his next move 
might bring him opposite to some of my people, and 
so that he might actually get the rest of the meat and 
make off, I shot him with a ball through the middle 
of his body, about two inches below the wing, so that 
he lay down 'upon the grass without a single flutter. 
Upon laying hold of his monstrous carcase, I was not 
a little surprised at seeing my hands covered and tin- 
ged with yellow powder or dust. Upon turning him 
upon his belly, and examining the feathers of his 
back, they produced a brown dust, the colour of the 
feathers there. This dust was not in small quantities, 
for, upon striking his breast, the yellow powder flew a- 
bout in fully greater quantity than from a hair-dresser's 
powder-puff. The feathers of the belly and breast, 
which were of a gold colour, did not appear to have 
any thing extraordinary in their formauon ; but the 
large feathers in the shoulder and wings seemed appa- 
rently to be fine tubes, which, upon pressure, scatter* 
ed this dust upon the finer part of the feather ; but 

VOL. vn. s 
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this was brown, the colour of the feathers of the back* 
Upon the side of the wing, the ribs, or hard part of 
the feather, seemed to be bare, as if worn, or, I ra- 
tKer think, were renewing themselves, having before 
failed in their functions. 

What is the reattcm of this extraordinary provision 
of nature is not in my power to determine. As it is 
an unusual one, it is probably meant for a defence 
against the climate, in favour of those birds which live 
in those almost inaccesdble hdghts of a country, doom- 
ed, even in its lower parts, to several months of e3^ 
cessive rain^ The pigeons we saw upon Lamalmon 
had not this dust in their feathers, nor had the 
quails ; from which I guess these to be strangers, or 
bird of passage, that had no need of this provi« 
^on, created for the wants of the indigenous, such 
as this eagle is ; for he is unknown in the low coun- 
try. That same day I shot a heron, in nothing dif- 
ferent from ours, only that iie was smaller^ who had 
upon his breast and back a blue powder^ in full as 
great quantity as thai of the eagle. 



BLACK EAGLE. 



This beautiful bird was the first subject that snf- 
fered the loss of liberty, after the king and whole 
krmy had vindicated theirs, had passed the Nile in 
tircumstances scarcely within the bounds of credibi« 
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lity/ had escaped all the deep-laid sthemes of Fasti, 
and, by. a train of accidehcs almost tmraculoas, passed 
triumphantly on before him, after the battle of Lim- 
joar, having joined Kefla Yasous, advanced and en- 
camped at Dingleber, the 2Sth of May 1770. 

This bird, who, from the nobl^iess of his kind, 
was a[^ositeIy enough thought to be a type of the 
king, fell by a fate in . which he still more resembled* 
him, overpowered by the strength and number of a 
species of birds in character infinitely bdow him. It 
has been repeatedly observed in the course of my nar- 
rative^ that an inconceivable number of birds and 
beasts of prey, e^eciaily the former, follow an Abys- 
sinian tirmy pace by pace, from the first day of its 
march till its return, increasing always in prodigious 
propoirtton the more it advances into the country. 
An army thq^e leaves nothing living behind, not the 
vestige of habitation ; but the fire and sword reduces 
every thing to a wilderness and solitude. 

The beasts and birds unmolested have the country 
to them^lves, and , increase beyond all possible con- 
ception; The slovenly manner of this savage people, 
who after battle neither bury friends noi* enemies, the 
quantity of beastsof burden that die perpetually under 
the load of baggage, and variety of ^mismanagement^ 
the quantity of oSal and half-eaten carcases of cows» 
goats, and sheep, which they consume on their march 
for their sustenance, all furnish a stock of carrioii suf- 
ficient to occasion contagious distempers, were there 
sot such a prodigious numbw of voracious attendanis, 
who consume them almost b^ore putrefaction.- In 
their voracious stomachs lies the grave of the bravest 
soldier, unless very high birth or office, or very extra- 
ordinary affection. /in bis attendants, procure him a 
more decent, though: more uncommon fate, a sepul« 
chre in a ndghbourtng church-yard. There is no . 
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giTing the reader any idea of thdr namber, unless bjr 
comparing them to the sand of the sea. While the 
army is in motion, they are a black canopy, which 
extends over it for leagues. When encamped, the 
ground is. discoloured with them, beyond the sight of 
the eye ; all the trees are loaded with them. I need 
not say that these are all carrion birds, such as the 
vulture, kite, and raven ; that is, a species to which 
nature has refused both the inclination and the power 
of feeding upon living subjects. 

By what accident this small eagle, who was not si 
carrion bird, came among these cowardly and unclean 
feeders, is more than I can say ; but it met the &te 
very common to those who assort with bad company, 
and those of sentiments and manners inferior to thdr 
own. One of these, a kite, vulture, or raven, I know 
not which, struck the poor eagle down to the ground, 
just before the door of the kmg s tent, and hurt him 
so violently, that he had scarcely strength to flutter un- 
der the canopy where the king was. sitting ; where pages 
and officers of the bed- chamber soon seized hinu It 
was not long before they made the application that the 
king was to be dethroned by a subject, and Fasil was 
in every body's mouth. The omen was of a kind 
too unpleasant to be dwelt upon ; the sensible people 
of the attendants hurried it away, and it of course 
came to me, with all the circumstances of the acd« 
dent, the moral of that tale, and twenty prophecies 
that were current to confirm it. I confess my own 
weakness : at first it made a strong impression upoa 
me. In the moment the passage of Shakespeare came 
into my miad^ 



Onr Tuesday last, 
A falcon, toweriag in his pride of place. 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed* 
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And this recollection occupied my mind so forcibly^ 
that I stood for a moment speechless, and, as it were, 
rivetted to the ground. This behaviour, unusual in 
me, who used always to laugh at their presages, and 
prophecies, was observed by the page that brought 
me the bird, and ^was reported to the king; and 
though he did not speak of it that tiqie, yet some days 
after, when I was taJ^ing my leave of him, on his re- 
treat from Gondar to Tigre, he mentioned it to me,^ 
and said we were mistaken, for the omen referred to 
Powussen of Begemder, and not to Waragna FasiL 

After sketching his genteel and noble manner while 
alive, our unfortunate prisoner found his death by the 
needle, was put out of sight, and carried to Gondar, 
where the drawing was finished. He was altogether 
of a dark brown, or chesnut, leading to black. The 
whole length, from the extremity of the tail to the 
nose, was two feet four inches. The breadth, from 
wing to wing, four feet six inches. He was very 
lean, and weighed something less than five pounds. 
The founh feather of his wing, after the three largest, 
was white. The feathers of the lower side of his tail 
were of a bluish brown, checkered with white, and 
those of the upper side of the tail were black and 
white alternately. His thighs were thick covered with 
feathers, and so were his legs, down to the joining of 
the foot. His feet were yellow, with strong black 
claws. The inside of his wings was white, with a 
mixture of brown. His leg, from the joining of the 
foot, was three inches. His beak, from the point to 
where the feathers reached, was two inches and a 
quarter. The length of his crest, from the head to 
the longest feather, five inches. The eye was black, 
with a cast of fire-colour in it, the iris yellow, and 
the whole eye exceedingly beautiful. He seemed 
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wonderfully tanie, or rather sluggish, but whether that 
was from his nature or misfortune I cannot be a judg^ 
never having seen another* 



RACK AMAH. 



This bird is met with in some places in the south 
of Syria and in Barbary, but is no where so frequent 
as in Egypt and about Cairo. It is called» by the £u» 
ropeans, Poule de Pharaon, the hen or bird of Pha*- 
raoh. It is a vukure of the lesser kind> not being 
much larger than our rook or crow, though, by the 
length of its wings, and the erect manner in which it 
carries ifs head, it appears considerably larger. In 
Egypt and all over B^rbary, it is called Rachamah $ 
and y«t it has been very much doubted what bird this 
was, as well as what was the origin of that name. 
Some of the Arabs will have it derived from Archam^ 
which signifies variegated, or of different colours. It 
has been answered, that this is not the derivation, as 
Archam in Arabic signifies variegated, or of more 
colours than two or three blended together, whereas 
this is in its feathers only black and white, separate 
Trom one another, and cannot be called variegated* 
But I must here observe, that this is by no means a 
proper interpretation of the Arabic word. Among 
many examples I could give, I shall adduce but one. 
There is a particular kind of sheep in Arabia Felix, 
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vAoBe head and psixt of the neck ^ are black, and the 
rest of the bea$t white ; it k chiefly found , betw^ea 
Mocha and the Straits of Babelmandeb« This, in 
Arabic, is called Rachama, for no other reason but 
because it is marked black and white, which are pre^ 
cisely the two colours which distinguish the bird be- 
fore us« 

But I still am induced to believe the origin of this 
bird's name has an older and more clas^cal derivation 
than. that which we have just spoken of. We know 
from Horus Apollo, in his book upon hieroglyphics, 
that the Rachma, or she*vulture, was sacred to Isis, 
and that its feathers adorned the statue of that god- 
dess. He says it was the emblem of parental affec- 
tion, and that the Egyptians, about to write an affec- 
tionate mother, painted a she-vulture. He says fvir- 
ther, that this female vulture, having haitched ita 
young one^ continues with them one hundred and 
twenty days, providing them with all necessaries; 
and, when the stock, of food fails them, she t^urs. off 
the fleshy part of her thigh, and feeds them, with 
that and the blood which flows from the wo^nd. 
Rachama, then, is good Qebrew; it is from Re^ 
chem, female love, or attachment, from an; origin 
which it cannot have in men. In this sense we see 
it used with great propriety in the first book of 
Kings *, in Isaiah t« and in Lamentations | ; and it 
seems particularly to mean what the Egyptians made 
it a hieroglyphic of in very ancient ages, and before the 
time of Moses, maternal affection towards their pro- 
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* Chap. iii. ver. 26. 
t Chap. xlix. ver. 15. 
X Chap. iv. vcr. 10. 
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nor was be cdebnted for any particular quality* 
From this silence, and the negative characttf in him^ 

arose a fiible diat there was no male in this spedes. 
Horns Ap(^o% after naming this bird always in the 
feminine gender, tells us roundly, diat there is no 
male of the kind, but that the female conceives from 
the south wind. Plutarch t> Ammianus ];, and all 
die Greeks, say the same thing ; and Tzetzes |, after 
having repeated the same story at laige, tells us that 
he took it all from the Egyptians: so there seems 
to be little doubt either of the origin or meaning of 
the name. 

The Withers in the first ages, after the death of 
Christ, seem to have beeen wonderftilly pressed in 
point of argument, before they could have recourse 
to a fable like this, to vindicate the possitnlity of 
the Virgin Mary's conception without human means. 
Tertullian §, Origines % Bazil **, and Ambrodus ft, 
are all wild enough to found upcm this ridiculous ar- 
gument, and little was wanting for some of these 
learned ones to fix this fable upon Moses, who pro- 
bably knew it as a vulgar error before his time, but 
Was very far from paying any regard to it. On the 
contrary, it is with the utmost propriety and precision, 
that, speaking to the people, he calls it Rachama in 
the feminine, because he was then giving them' a list 



♦ Hieroglyph, lib. i. cap, 1 1 . 

t Plut. in Quest Rom. qiDest. 93* 

J lib. xvii. 

II Chil. 12. hist. 439- 

4 In Valentin, cap. 10. 

If Lib. i. contra Celsura. 

•» In Hexaem Homil. 8. 

ft In Hexaem^ page 27. 
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of birds forbidden to be eaten ^, among which he se- 
lected the female vulture, as that was best known, and 
the great object of idolatry and supersdtion. The 
male, and all the lesser abominations of that species, 
he included together in the word that followed, kis 
kind ; though the English translator, by calling the 
female vulture kim^ has introduced an impropriety 
that there was not the least foundation for. That 
Moses was not the author of, or believer in, this Egyp- 
tian fable, is plain from a verse in Exodus, where, 
at another time, he speaks of this bird as a male, and 
calls him Racham, and not Rachama. 

It will not be improper that I here take notice, 
that the English translator, by his ignorance of lan- 
guage, has lost all the beauty, and even the sense of 
tile Hebrew original. He makes God say, 'SYe have 
seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bore 
you on eagle's wings, and brought you unto my* 
self t*'* Now, if the expression had been really Ea- 
gle, the word would have been Nisr, and would have 
signified nothing ; but, in place of Eagle, God says 
Vulture, the emblem of maternal affection and mater- 
nal tenderness towards his children, which has a par- 
ticular connection with *^ brought you unto myself ;*' 
so that the passage will run thus ; Say to the children 
of Israel, See how I have punished the Egyptians, 
while I bore you up on the wings of the Rachama, 
that is, of parental tenderness and affection, and 
brought you home to myself. It is our part to be 
thankful that the truths of Holy Scripture are pre- 
served to us entire, but still it is a rational regret 
that great part of the beauty of the original is lost by 
this kmd of interpretation. 

^— — <— i— — — ■— i^-^^*" ■' ' ■ '■ '■' ' —— — ■ I I 111 ■■!■■■■ —— »^— » 

* Deut chap, xiv, ver. 13. 
t £xod. ch»p. xix. ver« 4. 



The jKMnt of the beak of this bird is VbA^ veiy 
sharp and strong for about three quarters of an inch ; 
it is then covered by a yellow, fleshy membrane, 
\vhich clothes it, as it were, both above and below^ as 
likewise the forepart of the head and throaty and ends 
ill a sharp point before, nearly opposite to where the 
neck joins the breast ; this membrane is wrinkled, and 
has a few hairs growing thinly scattered upon the 
lower part of it. It has large, open nostrils^ and pro*- 
digious large ears, which are not covered by any fea« 
thers whatever. The body is perfectly white from the 
middle of the head, where it joins the yellow mem-* 
brane, down to the tail, 1 he large feathers of its 
wing are black ; they are sis in number. The lesser 
feathers are three, ot an iron*grey, lighter towards the 
middle ; and these are covered with tnree others lesser 
sdll, but of the same form, of an iron rusty colour* 
Those feathers that cover the large wing-feathers are 
at the top, for about an inch and a quarter^ of an iron 
grey, but the bottom is pure white. The tail is broad 
and thick above, and draws to a point at the bottom, 
' It is not composed of large feathers, and is not half 
dB inch longer than the point of its wings. Its thighs 
are clothed with a soft down-like feather, as far as the 
joint. Its legs are of a dirty white, inclining to flesh- 
colour, rough, with small tubercules which are soft 
and fleshy. It has three toes before, and one behind ; 
the middle of these is considerably the longest ; they 
are armed with black claws, rather strong dian point* 
ed, or much crooked. It has no voice that ever I 
heard, generally sits single, and oftener sits and walks 
upon the ground, than upon trees. It delights in the 
most putrid and stinking kind of carrion, luis tf self a 
very strong smell, and putrifies very speedily* 

It is a" very great breach of order, or police, to kill 
any one of these birds near Cauro. But as there are 
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few of its species in Egypt, and its name is die same 
all over Africa and Arabia, it seems to me strange 
that the Arabian or Hebrew writers should have found 
so much difEcuIty in discovering what was the bird* 
It lays but two eggs, and builds its nest in the most 
desert parts of the country. More of its history or 
maimers I do not know. The books are full of fanci* 
ful stories concerning it, which the instructed reader 
flit first sight will know to be but fable^ 
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ERKOOM. 



It would appear that this bird is part of a large 
tribe, the greatest variety in which lies in the beak and 
horn. The latter he wears sometimes upon the beak, 
and sometimes upon the forehead, above the root of * 
the beak. These are the only parts that appear in col* 
lections. I gave to the cabinet of the king of France 
the first bird of this kind seen entire ; and I have here 
exhibited the first figure and description of it that ever 
was seen in natural history, drawn from the life. In 
the east part of Abyssinia, in the language of Tigre^ it 
is called Abba Gumba j on the western side of the 
Tacazze it is called Erkoom ; the first of its names is 
apparendy from the groaning noise it makes, the se- 
cond has no signification in any language that I know. 

At Ras el Feel, in my return through Sennaar, I 
Qiade this drawing from a very entire bird, but slight* 

10 
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ly wounded. It vns in that country called Teir el Na- 
dba, the bird of destiny. This bird, or the kind of 
it, is by naturalists called the Indian crow, or raven ; 
for what reason it is thus classed is more than I can 
tell. The reader will see when I describe his parti- 
cular parts, whether they agree with those of the ra- 
ven or not. There is one characteristic of the raven 
which he certainly has, he walks, and does not hop 
or jump in the manner that many others of that kind 
do ; but then he, at times, runs with very great velo- 
city, and, in running, very much resembles the tur- 
key, or bustard, when his head is turned from you. 

The colour of its eye is of a dark brown, or rather 
reddish cast ; still darker as it approaches the pupil ; 
it has very large eyelashes, both upper and lower, but 
especially the upper. From the point of the beak to 
the extremity of the tail is three feet ten inches ; the 
breadth from one point of the wing to the other, ex- 
tended, is six feet, and the length twenty- two inches. 
The length of the neck ten inches, and its thickness 
three inches and a half; the length of the beak, mea- 
suring the opening near the head, straight to the point, 
ten inches ; and from the point of the beak to the root 
of the horn, seven inches and three-eighths. The 
whole length of the horn is three inches and a half. 
The length of the horn, from the foot to the extremi- 
ty, where it joins the beak, is four inches. The thick- 
ness of the beak, in front of the opening, is one inch 
and seven eighths. The thickness of the horn in front 
is one inch and five-eighths. The horn in height, ta- 
ken from the upper part of the point to the beak, two 
inches. The length of the thighs, seven inches, and 
that. of the legs, six inches and five-eighths. The 
thickness in profile, seven lines, and in front; four 
lines and a half. It has three toes before, and one 
behind ; but they are not very strong, nor seemingly 
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made to tear up carcases. The ieagth of the foot to 
the hinder toe is one inch six lines, the innermost h 
one iAch seven lines, the middle two inches two lines, 
and the last outer one two inches one line. 

The bird is all of a black, or rather black mixed 
with soot-colour ; the large feathers of the wing are 
ten in number, milk-white both without and within. 
The tip of his wings reaches very nearly to his tail ; 
his beak and head, measured together, are eleven 
inches and a half, and his head three inches and a 
quarter. At his neck he has those protuberances like 
the Turkey-cock, which are light blue, but turn red 
upon his being chafed, or in the time die hen is lay- 
ing. 

I have seen the erkoom with eighteen young ones ; 
it runs upon the ground much more willingly than it 
flies ; but when it is raised, flies both strong and far. 
It has a rank smell, and is said to live in Abyssinia 
upon dead carcases. I never saw it approach any of 
these ; and what convinces me this is untrue, is, that I 
never saw one of them follow the army, where there 
was always a general assembly of all the birds of prey 
in Abyssinia. 

It was very easy to see what was its food, by its 
place of rendezvous, which was in the fields of teff, 
upon the tops c^ which are always a number of green 
beetles ; these he strips off by drawing the stalk 
through his beak ; and which operation wears his beak 
so, that it appears to be serrated ; and, often as I had 
occasion to open this bird, I never found in him any 
thing but the green scarabeus, or beetle. He has a 
putrid or stinking smell, which I suppose is the reason 
he has been imagined to feed upon carrion. 

The erkoom builds in large, thick tr^es, always, if 
he can, near churches ; has a covered nest like that 
of a magpie,- but fovur times as large as the eagle's^ 
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It platen its ne^ firm upon the trunk* widiout eii<leai- 
▼ouring to make it high from the gromid ; the entry 
is always on the east side. It wodd seem that tte 
Indian crow of Bontius is of this kind : it is difficult, 
however, to believe, that his namral food is nutmegs ; 
fer ther€ seems nothing in his structure or indlisat»oii, 
which is walking on the ground, that is neoessary or 
GCKivenient for taking such food. 



ABOU HANNES. 



Thb ancient and true name of this bird seems to be 
lost. The present one is fancifully given from obser- 
vation of a circumstance of its history ; translated, 
it signifies Father John ; and the reason is, that it ap« 
pears on St John's day, the precise time when first the 
fresh water of the tropical rains is known in Egypt to 
have mixed with the Nile, and to have made it lighter, 
sweeter, and more exhaleable in dew, that i$, in the 
beginning of the season of the tropical rains, when all 
water-fowl, that are birds of passage, resort to 'Ethio- 
pia in great numbers. 

As I have observed, this bird has lost its name i so 
in the history of Egypt and Ethiopia we have lost a 
bird, once vefy remarkable, of which now nothing re« 
mains but the name ;. this is the. Ibis, to which divine 
honours were paid, whose bodii^ were embajimed and 
preserved with the same care as those of meu There 
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still f^maih many repositories full of them in Egypt, 
and appear everywhere in collections in the hands of 
the curious. Though the manner in which these birds 
are prepared, and caustic ingredients, with which the 
body i$ injected, have greatly altered the consistency of . 
their parts, and the colour of their plumagr, yet it is 
from these, viewed and compared deliberately, and at 
leisure, that I am convinced the Abou Hannes is nei- 
ther more nor less than the Ibis. 

Several authors treating of this bird, have involved 
it in more than Egyptian darkness. They have first 
said it was a stork, then the hscmatopus, or red-legged 
heron ; they then say its colour is of a fine shining 
black, its beak and legs of a deep red. Some have 
said it was from it that men learned the way to admi- 
nister clysters, others that it conceived at the beak, 
and even laid eggs that way, and that its flesh is sweet 
and red like that of a salmon. All these and many 
more are fables. We know from Plutarch, that in 
the plumage it is black and white like the pelargus. 
And the mummy pits, by furnishing part of the bird 
itself, confirm us in the opinion. 

The Abou Hannes has a beak shaped like that of a 
curlew, two-thirds of which is straight, and the re- 
maining third crooked ; the upper part of a green, 
horny substance, and the lower black. From the 
occiput to where it joms the beak is four inches and 
a half. Its leg from the lower joint of the thigh to the 
foot, is six inches, the bone round and strong, accord- 
ing to the remark of Cicero ; and from the lower joint 
of the thigh, to where it joins the body, is five inches 
and a half. The height of the body, as it stands, 
from the sole of its foot to the middle of the back, is 
nineteen inches. The aperture of the eye is one inch* 
Its feet arid legs are black ; has three toes before, 
" armed with sharp straight claws : it has a toe also 
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behind. Its head is brown ; and the same colour 
reaches down to the back, or where the back joins 
with the neck. Its throat is white ; so are its breast, 
back, and thighs. The largest feathers of its wings are 
a deep blacky for thirteen inches from the tail, and 
from the extremity of the tail, six inches up the back, 
black likewise. 

Now the measures of the beak, the tibia, the thigh- 
bone, and the skull, compared with the most perfect 
of the embalmed birds taken from the mummy-pits» 
do agree in every thing as exactly as can be expected. 
The length of the beauc in my drawing seems to ex- 
ceed that of the embalmed bird, but I will not be po- 
sidve this small error is not in the design ; though the 
white feathers are scorched in the embalmed birds, 
yet there is no difficulty in perceiving the colour dis* 
tinctly ; there is less in distinguishing the black upon 
the wings and above its rump. The measure of both 
so exactly agree, that they can scarcely be mistaken. 

The reason, we are told, why this bird was held in 
such veneration in Egypt, was the great enmity it had 
to serpents, and the use of freeing the country from 
them ; but for my own part I must confess, that as I 
know, for certain, there is no quantity of serpents in 
Egypt, as the reason of things is that they should be 
few, so I can never make myself believe they ever 
were in such abundance, as to need any particular 
agent to disdnguish itself by destroying them. Egypt 
Proper, that is, the cultivated and inhabited part of it,^ 
is overflowed for five months every year by the Nile, 
and it is impossible vipers can abound where there 
is «uch long and regular refrigerations. The viper casts 
his skin in May, and is immediately after in his renew- 
ed youth and fulness of vigour. All this time he 
would be doomed in Egypt to live under water, or 
hid in some hole, and this is the time when the Ibis is 
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in Egypt, so that the end of his coming would be frus- 
trated by the absence of his enemy. The vipers have 
their abode in the sandy desert of Libya, where even 
dew does not fall, where the swd is continually in 
motion, parched with hot winds, and glowing with the 
scprching rays of the sun. There the Ibis could not 
live : the country is not inhabited by man ; and, con- 
sequently, vipers there would be no nuisance. Nay, 
we know these vipers of Libya are an article of com- 
P]ierce in Egypt. The Theriac is composed of them 
zt Venice and at Rome, and they are dispersed for the 
jises of medicine throughout the different parts of the 
world. 

Now, in this light, the Ibis could not live among 
them, nor would he be of benefit even if he could ; 
)bi.ut ^s we have it from a number of cre/dible jbis- 
tprians, that the Ibis was plentiful in Egypt; that 
yipers, at least in $ome p^irtsof it, were so fre<juent as 
to be a nuisance ; aijid that we know as surely . two 
other things, that neither the vipers are a nuisance, 
nor is the Ibis in Egypt at this day, we must loo^ 
for some change in the economy of the country 
which can account for this. 

We know, in a manner not to doubt, that in ancient 
times Egypt was inhabited, and extended to the edges 
pf the Libyan Desert ; nay, in some places, consider- 
ably into it. I-.arge lakes were dug in this country by 
their fir^ kings, and the^e, filled in the time of the 
Nile's inuncktion, continued immense re^eryoirsi, which 
were ht out by degrees to water the plantations and 
pleasure-ground that had been created by m^n, in wjiiat 
„yif^ formerly a desert. Nothing in fact, was wanting 
,lW 'Wfit.ejr,.and these large lakes supplied this want ?i- 
)3\indantly, by furnishing water of the purest and mo^ 
excellent kind. In the neighbourhood of these artificial 
plantations, there can be no doubt the viper must be 
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a nuisance. Being indigenous in this domicil, it is 
not probable he would quit iteasdly, and any deficien- 
cj of them in number would not have failed to be sup- 
plied from the deserts in the neighbourhood. 1 he 
prodigious pools of stagnant water would bring the 
Ibis thither, and place him near his enemy ; and after 
man had once discerned his use, gratitude would soon 
lead him to reward him. 

But afterwards, when these immense lakes, and the 
conduits leading to them, were neglect^, and the works 
ruined which conducted these artificial inundations^ 
and covered the deserts of Lybia with verdure ; when 
war and tyranny, and every sort of bad governnitnt, 
made people fly from the country, or live precarious- 
ly and insecure ly in it, all this temporary paradise va- 
nished t the land was overflowed no more ; the sands 
of the desert resumed their ancient station ; there were 
no inhabitants in the country, no pools of water for 
the Ibis, nor was the viper a nuisance. 1 he Ibis re- 
tired to his native country Ethiopia, in the lower part 
of which, that is, in a hot country full ot pools of 
stagnant water, he remains, and there 1 found him. 

It is probable, in Egypt he had increased greatly by 
the quantity of food and good entertainment he had. 
Upon these failing, he probably died, and wore out of 
Egypt ; and in the proportion in which he was at first 
created, which seems to have been a slender one, he 
retrained in his native Ethiopia ; tpr his emigration 
and increase in Egypt were merely accidental. This, I 
apprehend, is the true cause why the Ibis is now no 
longer known in Egypt ; but I am satisfied to restore 
him to natural histoiy, with at least a probable con- 
jecture, why he is now unknown in those very regions 
where once he was worshipped as a god. His figure 
appears frequently upon the obelisks among the hie* 
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roglyphics, and further confirms my conjecture that 
this is the bird. 

The Count de Buffon has published the bird, which 
he calls the white* Ibis of Egypt, the half of his head 
crimson, with a strong beak of a gold colour, liker to 
that of a toucan, and long, purple, weak legs, and a 
thick neck ; in short, having none of the characters 
of the bird it is inteiided to represent* 

The reader may be assured there is no such Ibis in 
Egypt i none ever appeared from the catacombs but 
what were black and white, as historians have describ- 
ed f ; so that this is so disguised by the drawing and 
colouring as not to be known, or else came from some 
other country than Egypt. 



MOROC. 



I HAV£ already said, in the Introduction which im- 
mediately precedes the history of birds^ that among 
those that live upon insects, there are some that at- 
tach themselves to flies in general, and others that 
seem to live upon bees alone : Of this last sort is the 
bird now before us. I never saw him in the low coun- 
try where the fly is, nor indeed anywhere but in the 



* Buffon, Plan, Enlumy 389. 
t Vklc Plutarch, de Iside. 
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countries where honey is chiefly produced as revenue ; 
such as the country ot the Agow, Goutto, and in Be* 
lessen. 

Ue seems to pursue the bees for vengeance, or di- 
Tersiun, as well as tor food, as he leaves a quantity of 
them scattered dead upon the ground, without seelu 
ing further after them ; and this pastime he unweari* 
edly pursues vithout interruption, all the day long; 
for the Abyssinians do not loc^k so near, or consider 
things so m uch in detail, as to imagine all the waste which 
he commits can make any difference in their revenue. 

His name is Maroc, or Moroc; I suppose from Mar, 
honey, though 1 never heard he was further concern- 
ed in the honey than destrc>ying the bees. In shape 
and size he seems to be a cuckoo, but differs from him 
in other respects. He is drawn here in hi^ natural 
size, and in all n spects so minutely attended to, that I 
scarcely believe there is a feather amissing. 

The opening ot his mouth is very wide when forced 
open, reaching nearly to under his eyes. The inside 
of his mouth and throat are yellow, his tongue sharp- 
pointed. * it can be drawn to almost half its length 
out of its mouth beyond the point of its beak, and is 
very flexible. Its head and neck are brown, without 
mixture. It has a number of exceeding small hairs, 
scarcely visible, at the root of its beak. His • eye- 
brows are black likewise. His beak is pointed, and 
very little crooked ; the pupil of his eye is black, sur- 
rounded with an iris, of a dusky dull red. The £bre* 
part of his neck k light-yellow, darker on each side 
than in the middle, ^^here it is partly white ; the yel- 
low on each' side reaches near the shoulder, or round 
part of the wing; from this his whole breast and bel- 
ly is of a diny v^hitc to under the tail ; from this, too, 
his feathers begin to be tipt gently with white, as are 
all those that cover the outside of his wing ; but the 
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white here is clear, and the size increases with the 
breadth and length oi the feathers, i he large fea- 
thers of his wing are eight in number ; the second in 
size are six. rhe tail consists of twelve feathers; 
the longest three are in the ^liddle, they are closely 
placed together, and the tail is of an equal breadth 
from top to bottom, and the end of the feathers upt 
with white. Its thighs are covered with feathers of 
the same colour as the belly, which reach more than 
half way down his leg ; his legs and feet are black, 
marked distinctly with scales. He has two toes be- 
fore, and one behind, each of which have a sharp and 
crooked claw, I never saw his nest ; but in flying, 
and while sitting, he perfectly resembles the cuckoo. 
I never heard, nor could I learn from others, that 
he had any voice or song. He makes a sharp snap- 
ping noise, as often as he catches the bees, which is 
plainly from closing his beak. 

Jerome Lobo, whom I have often mentioned, de- 
scribes this bird, and attributes to hiai a peculiar in- 
sdnct, or faculty of discovering honey ; he says, when 
this bird has discovered any honey, he repairs to the 
high way, and when he sees a traveller, he claps with 
his wings, sings, and, by a variety of actions, invites 
him to follow him, and flying from tree to tree before 
him, stops where the honey is discovered to be, and 
there he begins to sing most melodiously. 

The ingenious Dr Sparman could not omit an op- 
portunity of building a story upon so fidr a foundation. 
He, too, gives an account of a cuckoo, in size and 
shape resembling a sparrow ; and then gives a long 
descripdon of it in Latin, from which it should not re- 
semble a sparrow. This he calls Cuculus Indicator \ 



* Sparman's Voyage, vol. ii. p. 192. 
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It seems it has a partition treaty at once both with 
men and foxes ; not a very ordinary association. 

To these two partners he make his meaning equal- 
ly known, by the alluring sound, as he calls it, of 
Tcherr Tcherr, which we may imagine, in the Hotten- 
tot language of birds, may signify Honey ; but it does 
not sing, it seems, so melodiously as Jerome Lobo's 
bird. I cannot, for my own part, conceive, in a coun- 
try where so many thousand hives of bees are, that 
there was any use for giving to a bird a peculiar in- 
stinct, or faculty, of discovering honey, when, at the 
same time, nature had denied him the power of avail- 
ing himself of any advantage from the discovery ; for 
man seems, in this case, to be made for the service of 
the Moroc : which is very different from the commoa 
ordinary course of things : man certainly needs him 
not ; for on every tree, and on every hillock, he may 
see plenty of combs at his own deliberate disposal. I 
cannot, then, but think, with all submission to these 
natural philosophers, that the whole of this is an im- 
probable fiction ; nor did I ever hear a single person 
in Abyssinia suggest, that either this, or any other 
bird, had such a property. Sparman says it was not 
known to any inhabitant of the Cape, no more than 
that of the Moroc was in Abyssinia : It was a secret of 
nature, hid from all but these two great men, and I 
most willingly leave it among the catalogue of their 
particular discoveries. 

I have only to add, that though Dr Sparman and 
his learned associates, that feed upon the crumbs from 
other peoples tables, may call this bird a cuckoo, still 
I hope he will not insist upon correcting my mistake, 
as in the article of the fennec, by ignorantly tacking 
it to some idle fable of his own, that he may name it 
Cuculus Indicator. 
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SHEREGRIG. 

This bird is one of those called RolHer in French and 
in English, without either nation being able to say what 
is its signification in either language. In the French it is 
the name of a tribe, always as ill , delineate as it is de« 
scribed ; because scarcely ever seen by those that either 
describe or delineate it. In Latin it is called Merops. 
Its true name, in its native country, is Sheregrig, and 
by this name it is known m Syria and Arabia, and in 
the low country of Abyssinia, on the borders of Sen- 
naar, wherever there are meadows or long grass, in- 
terspersed with lofty and shady trees. 

There are two different kinds of this bird in Syria, 
considerably varying in colours, the brown of the back 
being considerably darker in that of the Syriac, and 
the blue much deeper, chiefly on its wings ; the back 
of the head likewise brown, with very little pale-blue 
throughout any part of it, and wandng the two long 
feathers in the tail. It is a fly-catcher, or bee-eater; 
of which these long feathers are the mark. It is said 
by Dr Shaw, and writers that have described it, to be 
of the size of the jay, to which, indeed, the Syrian 
bird approaches ; but this before us seems the least of 
his kmd, and weighs half an ounce more than a black- 
bird. It is consequently true, as Dr Shaw says, that 
it has a smaller bill than a jay ; because the bird itself 
is smaller, neither is there any disproportion in the 
length ot its legs. Shaw says it is called Shagarag, 
which he imagmes, by a transmutadon ot letters, to be 
the same with Sharakrak of the Talniudisis, or Sha- 
karak of the Arabian authors, and is derived from 
sharak, to shriek or squall. 
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But all this learning is very much misplaced ; for 
from the brightness of the colour, it is derived from a 
word which signifies to shine. * Its belly and inside of 
its wings are of a most beautiful pale blue. The shoul- 
der, or top of its wings, a dark blue. The middle of 
the wing is traversed by a band of light blue ; the ex- 
tremity of the wing, and the largest feathers, are of a 
dark-blue. The two feathers of its tail, where broad, 
are of a light blue, but the long sharp single ones are 
of a dark blue, like the tips of the wings. Its bill 
i$ strong and well made, and has a pencil of hairs as 
whiskers. Round where the beak joins the head, the 
feathers are white; the eye black, and well-propor- 
tioned, surrounded by a light flame-coloured iris. The 
back is of a very light brown, inclining to cream 
colour, and of a cast of red. The feet are flesh- 
coloured and scaly, has three toes before and one 
behind, each with a sharp clatv. 

Notwithstanding what has been said as to the deri- 
vation of its name, I never heard it scream or make 
any sort of noise. It has nothing of the actions of ex« 
ther the magpie or the jay. Buxtorf interprets the 
sheregrig by merops, the bee-eater ; and in so doing 
he is right, v^hen he applies it to this bird ; but then 
he errs, in mistaking another bird for it, called Sitens, 
a fly-catcher, very common in the Levant, whith ap« 
pear in great numbers, making a shrill, squalling noise 
in the heat of the day ; and of these I have seen, and 
designed many different sorts, some very beautiful; 
but they fly in flocks, which the sheregrig does not : 
he attaches himself equally to swarms of bees and flie$, 
which he finds in the woods upon the trees, or in hol^ 
in the ground among the hign grass. Of these there 
are great swarms, of different kinds, in the low part of 
Abyssinia* 
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The Count de Buffon has published two figures of 
this bird ; one from a specimen I gave him from A- 
byssinia *, the other from one stuffed, which he re- 
ceived from Senegal f ; so that we know the bird 
possesses the whole breadth of Africa nearly on a pa« 
rallel. I may be allowed to say, that when I gave him 
mine, I did not expect he would so far have anticipat- 
ed my publication, as to have exhibited it as a part of 
the king's cabinet, till he had heard my idea of it, and 
what further I could relate of its history more than he 
had learned from seeing the feathers of it only. When 
I saw the draft, it put me in mind of the witty poem 
of Martial : A man had stolen some of his verses, but 
read them so ill, that the poet could not understand 
them well enough to know they were his own— 

Sed male dum recitas incipit essetuum 

The bird is so ill designed, that it may pass for a dif- 
ferent species. It is too short in the body ; too thick; 
its neck too short and thick ; its legs, the pupil and 
iris of the eye, of a wrong colour ; its tail affectedly 
spread. These are the consequences of drawing from 
stuffed subjects. The brown upon the back is too dark, 
the light blue too pale, with too much white upon the 
side of its head. These are the consequences of ha* 
ving a bad pointer ; and the reader, by comparing my 
figure with thoSe drawn by Martinet in Buflfon, may 
tasily perceive hoi^ very little chance he has to form 
a true idea of any of these birds* if the difference is as 
great between his other drawings and the original, as 
between my draxit^ing and his. De Seve would have 
given it a juster picture. 



* Buffon, Plan. Enlum. 626. 
t Buffon, Plan.Enlura. 326. 
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WAALIA- 



This pigeon, called Waalia, frequents the low parts 
of Abyssinia, where it perches upon the highest trees, 
and sits quietly in the shade during the heat of the 
day, so that it is difficuh to discover it, unless it has 
been seen to alight. They likewise fly extremely high, 
in great flocks, and, for the most part, aflfect a species 
of the beech tree, upon the niast or fruit of which 
they seem chiefly to hve for food. They are rarely 
seen in the mountainous part of the country, unless in 
their passage ; for in the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son, in the KoUa, they emigrate to the south and south- 
west. In this direction they are seen flying for days 
together* It is supposed the high country, ev^^ in the 
fisdr season, is too cold for them ; and their seeking 
another habitation towards the Atlantic Ocean, where 
it is warm, and where the rains do not fall so copious- 
ly in that season as they do in the Kolla in Abyssinia, 
makes this conjecture still more probable. 

They perch, for the most part, upon the tops of 
trees, beyond the sphere of the action of Abyssinian 
powder ; but they sit so close together, that I have 
sometimes shot six or more at the discharge of a 
single barrel. The rest immediately plunge down al- 
most to touch you, appareiitly ignorant whence so un- 
accustomed a sound comes ; there, if you are a good 
marksman, and alert, you have another chance, though 
but a short one ; for they immediately tower to an im- 
moderate height, and never alight in sight, unless they 
are wounded. They are exceedingly fat, and by far 
the best of all pigeons; when they fall from a height. 
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without life, upon their back, I have known the flesh 
on each side of their breast*bone separated by the con- 
cussion, and the fat upon their rump bruised like the 
pulp of an orange. 

Although this is undoubtedly a pigeon, the Abyssi- 
nians do not eat it ; nay^ after it is dead they will not 
touch it, for fear of defiling themselves, any more 
than they would do a dead horse. The Waalia is less 
than the common blue pigeon, but larger than the 
turtle- dove. Its whole back, and some of the short 
feathers of its wings, are of a beautiful unvarnished 
green, lighter and livelier than an olive. Its head and 
neck are of a deader green, with still less lustre. Its 
beak is of a bluish white, with large nostrils ; the eye 
black, with an iris of dark orange. The pinion, or 
top of its wing, is a beautiful pompadour. The large 
feathers of the wing are black ; the outer edge of the 
wing narrowly marked \vith white ; the tale of a pale 
dirty blue ; below the tail it is spotted with brown and 
white. Its thighs are white, with small spots of brown ; 
its belly a lively yellow. Its legs and feet are a yel- 
lowish brown. Its feet stronger and larger than is ge- 
nerally fpund in this kind of bird. I never heard it 
coo, or make any noise, I killed this, and maay 
others, in our road to 1 cherkin. In M. de Buffon's 
collection I see a bird resembling this, coming from 
the west of Africa, as I remember ; but his birds in 
general are so very ill-drawn, and his coloured ones 
so shamefully daubed, that nothing certain can tie 
founded upon resemblance. 
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TSALTSALYA, ob FLY. 



1 HB insect which we have here before us is a proof 
how fiallacious it is to judge by appearances. If we con- 
sider its small size, its weakness, want of variety or 
beauty 9 nothing in the creation is more contemptible 
and insignificant. Yet, passing from these to his hi&. 
tory, and to the account of his powers, we must confess 
the very great injustice we do him from want of consi- 
deration« We are obliged, with the greatest surprise, 
to acknowledge, that those huge animals, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the lion, and the tiger, inhabiting the 
same woods, are still vastly his inferiors ; and that the 
appearance of this small insect, nay, his very sound, 
though he is not seen, occasions more trepidation, 
movement, and disorder, both in the human and brute 
creation, than would whole herds of these monstrous 
animals collected together, though their number was 
in a tenfold proportion greater than it really is. 

The necessity of keeping my narrative clear and in- 
telligible as I proceeded, has made me anticipate ti^ 
principal particularities relating to this insect. Nis 
operations are too materially interwoven with the his- 
tory of this country, to be left apart as an episode. 
The reader will find the * description of its manners 
in that part of my history which treats of the Shep- 



• Vol. ir. book ii. 
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herds, and in several places throughout the narrative 
he will meet with accounts of the consequences of its 
wonderful influence. Providence, from the begin* 
ning, it would seem, had fixed its habitation to one 
species of soil, being a black fat earth, extraordinary 
fruitful ; and, small and inconsiderable as it was, it 
seems from the first to have given law to the settle- 
ment of the country. It prohibited absolutely those 
inhabitants of the fat earth, called Mazaga, domiciled 
in caves and mountains, from enjoying the help or la- 
bour of any beasts of carriage It deprived them of 
their flesh and milk for food, and gave rise to another 
nation, whose manners were just the reverse of the first. 
These were the Shepherds, leading a wandering life, 
and preserving their immense herds of cattle by co|i« 
duaing them into the sands beyond the limits of the 
black earth, and bringing them back again when the 
danger from this insect was over. 

We cannot read the history of the pls^ues which 
God*brought upon Pharaoh by the hands of Moses^ 
without ^topping a moment to consider a singularity, 
a very principal one, which attended this plague of the 
fly. It was not till this time, and by means of this in^ 
sect, that God said, he would separate his people from 
the Egyptians. And it would seem, that then a law 
was given to them, that fixed the limits of their habi- 
tkion. It is well known, as I h^ve repeatedly said, 
that the land of Goshen, or Geshen, the possejssion of 
the Israelites, was a land of pasture, . which was not 
tilled or sown, because it was not overflowed by the 
Nile. But the land Qvtrik)wed by the Nile was the 
black eanh of the valley of Egypt, and it was here 
that God confined the flies ; for he ^ys, it shall be a 
sign of this separation of the people, which he had then 
made, tbat not one fly should be seen in the sand or 
^stui« ground, the land jof Gflsben; and this kind of 
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soil has ever since been the refuge of all catde emi^ia- 
ting from the black earth to the lower part of Atbara. 
Isaiah, indeed, says, that the fly shall be in all the de- 
sert places, and consequently the sands ; yet this was 
a particular dispensation of Providence, to answer a 
special end, the desolation of Egypt, and was not a 
repeal of the general law, but a confirmation of it ; it 
was an exception, for a particular purpose, and a li- 
mited time. 

I have already said so much of this insect, that it 
would be tiring my reader's patience to repeat any 
thing concerning it. I shall therefore content my« 
self, by giving a very accurate design of him ; only ob-^ 
serving, that, for distinctness sake, I have magnified' 
him about twice the natural size. He has no sting, 
though he seems ta me to be rather of the bee kind ; 
but his motion is more rapid and sudden than that of 
the bee, and resembles that of the gad*fly in England. 
There is something particular in the sound, or buz« 
zing of this insect. It is a jarring noise, together with 
a humming ; which induces me to believe it proceeds, 
at least in part, frcMn a vibration made with the three 
hairs at his snout. 

The Chaldee version is content with calling this ani-i 
mal simply Zebub, which signifies the fly in general, 
as we express it in English* The Arabs call it Zimb 
in their translation, which has the same general sjgni* 
fication. The Ethiopic translation calls it TsaU^alya, 
which is the true name of this particular fly in Geez^ 
and was the same in Hebrew. 

The Greeks have called this species of fly Cyno- 
mya, which signifies the dog*fly ; in imitation of which, 
those, I suppose, of the church of Alexandria, that, 
after the coming of Frumentius, were correcting the 
Greek copy, and making it conformable to the Sep« 
tuagint, have called this fly Tsaltsalya ^elb^ to answer 
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the word Cynomya, which is dog-fly. But this, at 
first sight, is a corruption, apparently the language of 
strangers, and is not Ethiopic. It is the same as if we 
were to couple the two nominative substantives Canis 
and Musca, to translate ('ynomya. Canis is indeed a 
dog, and Musca is a fly ; but these two words toge- 
ther, as I have now wrote them, could never be brought 
to signify dog-fly. It is the same in the Ethiopic, 
where Tsaltsalya alone signifies dog-fly, without the 
addition of any other word whatever. What is the de- 
rivation of this is doubtful, because there are several 
words, both in the Ethiopic and Hebrew, that are ex- 
ceedingly apposite andy probable. Salal, in the He- 
brew, signifies to buzz, or to hum, and as it were al- 
ludes to the noise with which this animal terrifies the 
cattle; and Tsaltsalya seems to come from this, by 
only doubling the radicals. t'Tsalalou, in Amharic, 
signifies to pierce with violence ; from this is derived 
Tsalatie, the name of a javelin with a round point, 
made to enter the rings of a coat of mail, which, by 
its structure is impervious to the round cutting points 
of the ordinary lance or javelin. In the book of Job ♦ 
this seems to mean a trident, or fishing*spear, and is 
vaguely enough translated Habergeon in the English 
copy. I do not know that this insect, however, re- 
markable for its activity and numbers, has ever before 
been described or delineated f. 



* Chap. xli. Ter. 26. 

t The name of this fly is undoubtedly derived from a word 
signifying to bu2z, in Hebrew and Ethiopic. The drawing seems 
to have been made- from a preserved subject ; an eminent natu- 
ralist (the late Professor Walker) having observed that some of 
th« finer parts are wanting in it. These may have been lost in 
keeping, or durii^ the drawing of it at home.— £• 
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There is no genus of quadrupeds that I have known 
in the east, so very numerous as that of the lizard, or 
of which there are so many varieties. The eastern, 
or desert parts of Syria, bordering upon Arabia De- 
serta, which still have moisture suffici/ent, abound with 
them, beyond a possibility of counting them* I am 
-positive that I can say, without exaggeration, that the 
number I saw one day in the great court of the Temple 
of the Sun at Baalbec, amounted to many thousands ; 
the ground, the walls and stones of the ruined build- 
ings, were covered with them ; and the various colours 
of which they consisted made a very extraordinary 
appearance, glittering under the sun, in which they 
lay sleeping, or basking. It was in vain, in a place so 
full of wonders as Baalbec, to think of spending tinxe 
in designing lizards. I contented myself with collect- 
ing and preserving those I could catch entire, niany of 
which have perished by the accidents of the journey, 
though some of very great beauty have esc^ed, and 
are in my collection in great preservation* 

As I went eastward towards the Desert, the num- 
ber of this animal decreased, I suppose, from a scar- 
city of water ; for example, at Palmyra, though there 
were ruins of ancient buildings, and great solitude^ 
as at Baalbec, the lizards were few, all of the colour 
of the ground, without beauty or variety, and seem- 
ingly degenerated in point of size. 

1 he Arabian naturalists and physicians were better 
acquainted with the different species of this animal than 
any philosophers have been since, and in all probabi- 
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lity than any^ strangers will ever be : theiy lived among 
them, and had an opportunity of discovering their 
manners, and every detail of their private economy. 
Happy, if succeeding the Greeks in these studies, they 
had not too frequently left observation to deviate into 
fable. The field, too, which these various species in« 
habit, is a very extensive one, and comprehends all 
Asia and Africa, that is, great portion of the old 
world, every part of which is, from various causes, 
more inaccessible at this day, than after the Arabian 
conquest. It is from the Arabian books, then, that 
we are to study with attention the descriptions given of 
the animals of the country. But very great difficulties 
occur in the course of these disquisitions. The books 
that contain them are still extant, and all the animals 
likewise exist as before ; but, unfortunately the He« 
brew, the Syriac, and the Arabic, are languages very 
ambiguous and equivocal, and use terms too loose 
and vague for modern accuracy and precise descrip- 
tion, and especially in that of colours ^ besides, that 
unbounded liberty of transposition of letters, and syU 
lables of words, in which the writers of those Ian-* 
guages have indulged theniselves, from notions of ele* 
gance, seem to require, not only a very skilful and 
attentive, but also a judicious and sober-minded rea- 
der, that does not run away with whimsical, or first 
conceptions, but weighs the character of his author, 
the common idioms of language which he uses, and 
opportunities of information that he had concerning 
the subjects upon which he wrote, in preference to 
others that may have treated the same, but who differ 
from them in facts. 

The small lizard here described is a native of At- 
bara, beyond the rains, in that situation where we have 
said the island and city of Meroe formerly were. It 
seemed also to be well known by the different black 

VOL, VII. fj 
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inhabitants that came from the westward by the great 
caravan which crossed the Desert north of the Niger^ 
and is called the caravan of Sudan* of which I have 
often ^K)ken, as being the only barbarians who seen 
to pay the least attention to any articles of natural 
history. These bring to Cairo^ and to Mecca, multi« 
tudes of green paroquets, monkeys, weasels, mice, 
lizards, and serpents, for the diversion and curiosity 
of the men of note in Arabia, or of the Beys and the 
women of the great at Cairo. This lizard is called 
£1 Adda ; it burrows in the sand, and performs this 
operation so quickly, that it is out of sight in an in- 
stant, and appears rather to have found a hole, than 
to have made one ; yet it comes out often in the heat 
of the day, and basks itself in the sun ; and if not 
very much frightened, will take refuge behind stones, 
or in the with^^, ragged roots of the absinthium, 
dried in the sun to nearly its own colour. 

Almost the whole of this large tribe of lizards is, 
by the Arabians, described as poisonous. Experir 
m^it has detected the falsehood of this, in very many 
species. The same idea has led them to attribute to 
them medicinal virtues in the same proportion, and, I 
am apt to believe, with nearly as little reason ; at least^ 
though' the books prescribing them are in every body's 
bands, the remedy is not now made use of in the pla» 
ces where those bKx>ks were wrote ;. and this affords a 
strong proof that the medicine was never very effica- 
cious* 

The £1 Adda is one of the few which the Arabs in 
all times have believed to be free of poisonous quali* 
ties, and yet to have all the mediciaial virtues that 
they have so abundantly iayished. upon the more 
noxious species. It has been rq)uted to be a cure for 
that most terrible of all diseases, the elephantiasis ; yet 
this distemper is not, that Jl know, in the hotter parts 
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of Africa, and ceitainiy this lizard is not a& inhabi- 
tant of the higher or colder parts of Abyssiaia, which 
we may call exclusively the dooiidl of the elephantia- 
sis. It is likenrise thought to be efficacious in cleansing 
the skin of the body, or face, from cutaneous erup- 
tions, of which the inhabitants of this part of Africa 
are much more afraid than they are of the plague $ 
it is also used agamst films, and suffusions on the 
eyes. I never did try the effect of any of these, 
but give their history solely upon liie authority of 
the Arabian authors. 

I have drawn it here of its natural size, which is 
six inches and one-sixth. Though its legs are very 
long, it does not make use of them to stand upright, 
but creeps widi its belly almost close to the ground. 
It runs, however, with very great velocity. It is very 
long from jtis shoulder to its nose, being nearly two 
indies. Its body is round, having scarce any flatness 
in its belly. Its tail, too, is p^fectiy round, having 
no flatness in its lower part. It is exceedingly sharp - 
f)ointed, and very easily broke ; yet I have seen seve- 
ral, where the part broke off has been renewed so as to 
make the loss scarcely discernible. It is the same length, 
two inches and one-sixth, between the point of the tail 
and the joint of the hinder leg, as between the nose 
and the shoulder of the fore leg. Its forehead from 
the occiput is flat, its shape conical, not pointed, but 
rounded at the end in the shape of some shovels or 
spades. The head is darker than the body, the oc- 
ciput darker still ; itis face is covered with fine black 
lines, which cross one another at right angles, like a 
, net. Its eyes are small, defended with a number of 
strong black hairs for eye-lashes. Its upper jaw is 
longer, and projects considerably over the under ; 
both its jaws have a number of short, fine, but very 
feeble teeth, and when holding it in my hand, though 
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it struggled violently to get loose, it never attempted 
to madke use of its teeth ; indeed it seems to turn its 
neck with great difficulty. Its ears are large, open, 
and nearly round. Its body is a light yellow, border* 
ing on a straw colour, crossed with eight bands of 
black, almost equally distant, except the two next the 
tail. All these decrease both in breadth and length 
from the middle, towards each extremity of the ani« 
mal. The scales are largest along the back ; they are 
very close, though the divisions are sufficiently appa- 
rent. Their surface is very polished, and seems as if 
varnished over. Its legs, from the shoulder to the 
middle toe, are nearly an inch and three quarters long ^ 
its feet are composed of five toes ; the extremity of 
each is armed with a brown claw of no great strength, 
whose end is tipt ^ith black. 

1 have heard some of the common people call this 
lizard Dhab : This we are to look upon as an in- 
stance of ignorance in the vulgar, rather than the 
opinion of a naturalist well informed j for the Dhab 
is a species perfectly well known to be different from 
this, and is frequently met with in the deserts which 
surround Cairo* 



CERASTES, OR HORNED VIPER. 

Tk£R£ is no article of natural history the ancients 
have dwtlt on more than that of the viper, whether 
poets, phys>iciaus, or historians. All have enlarged 
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Upon the particular sizes, colours, and qualities, yet 
the knowledge of their manners is but little extended. 
Almost every author that has treated of them, if he 
has advanced some truths which he has left slenderly 
established by proof or experiment, by way of com- 
pensation, has added as many falsehoods so strongly 
asserted, that they have occasioned more doubt than 
the others have brought of light, certainty, and con- 
viction. 

Lucan, in Cato's march through the desert of the 
Gyrensacum in search of Juba, gives such a catalogue 
of these venomous animals, that we cannot wonder, as 
he insinuates, that great part of the Roman army was 
destroyed by them; Yet I will not scruple to aver this 
16 mere fable. I have travelled across the Cyrenaicum 
in all its directions, and never saw but one species of 
viper, which was the Cerastes, or Horned Viper, liow 
before us. Neither did I ever see any of the snake* 
kind that could be mistaken for the viper. I apprehend 
the snake cannot subsist without water, as the ceras- 
tes, from the places in which he is found, seems as- 
suredly to do. Indeed, those that Lucan speaks of 
must have been all vipers, because the mention of 
every one of their names is followed by the death of a 
man. 

There are no serpents of any kind in Upper Abys- 
dnia, that ever I saw, and no remarkable varieties even 
in the Low, excepting the large snake called the Boa, 
which is often above twenty feet in length, and as thick 
as an ordinary man's thigh. He is a beast of prey, feeds 
upon antelopes, and the deer kind, which, having no 
canine teeth, consequently no poison, he swallows 
whole, after having broken all its bones in piv ces, and 
drawn it into a length to be more easify mastered. 
His chiief residence is by the grassy pools of rivers 
that are stagnant. .Notwithstanding which, we hear 
of the Monk Gregory keitias M. Ludoif, that serpents 



were so frequent m Abyssinisu that every man carried 
with him a stick, bent in a particular manner* for the 
more commodiously killing these oreatm'eSy and this 
M. Ludolt recommends as a discovery. And Jerome 
Lobo, among the rest of his fables, has some cnx this 
sut)ject likewise. A cold and rainy country can never 
be a habitation for vipers. We see, on the contrary, 
diat their favourite choice are deserts and burning 
sand, without verdure, and without any moisture 
whatever. 

Ihe very learned, though too credi^lous, Prosper 
Alpinus, says, that many have assured him, that near 
the lakes condguous to the sources of the Mile, there is 
a number of basilisks, about a palm in length, and the 
thickness of a middle finger ; that they have two large 
scales, which they use as wings, and crests and combs 
upon their head, from which they are called basilisci, 
or reguli, that is, crowned, crested, or kingly serpents; 
and he says that no person can approach these lakes 
without being destroyed by these crested aiakes *. 

With all submission to this naturalist's relation, I 
should imagine he could not have heard the descrip- 
tion of these lakes from many travellers, if all those 
that approached them were kilkd by the basilisks. I 
shall only answer for this, that having examined the 
Lake Gooderoo, tb<%e of Court Ohba, and Tzana, 
the only lakes near the sources of the Nile, I never 
yet saw one serpent there, whether crowned or un- 
crowned ; nor did I ever hear of any ; and therefore 
believe this account as fabulous as thiat of th^ acontia 
and other animals he speaks of in tlus whole chapter f* 



♦ This account of snakes near-the sources of the Nile, was taken, 
by Prosper Alpinus, from the Arabian geographers, who all men- 
tion the abundance of these in the Jibbel Kttmr, or mountains of 
the moon. For further observations otithis,* see the dissertation 
on the White Rivei intkis vorarac,**HE» . :x 

t Prosp. Alpm. lib, iv. cap. 4. 



Th« basitfek is a species of serpen^ frequentfy made 
mention of in Scripture, though never described, far- 
ther than that he cannot be charmed so as to do no 
hurt, nor trained so as to delight in music ; which all 
travellers, who have been in Egypt, know is exceeding. 
ly possible, and frequently seen* •• For, behold, I 
will send basilisks among you," saith the Scripture^ 
*' which will not be charmed, and they shall bite you 
saith the Lord *.** And " Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and the basilisk f/' &c. ;(. 

I shall mention one name more, under which the 
Cerastes goe£^, because it is equivocal, and has been 
misunderstood in Scripture, that is Tseboa, which 
name is given it in the Hebrew, from iis different co* 
lours and spiAB* And hence the Greeks || have called it 
by the name of Hysena, because it is ot the sathe red- 
dish colour, marked with blaick spots, as thatquadru* 
ped is. And the same fable is applied' to the serpent 
and quadruped, that they change their sex yearly. 

Some plulosophers, from particular system, hav^ 
jttdged, by a certain disposition of this animal's 
scales, that it is what they term Coluber ; while others, 
from some arrangement of the scales of its tail, will 



♦ Jerem. chap, viii, ver. !?• 

t Psalm ix. ver. 19. / 

I It is to be observed here, that- it is the Greek text that calls it 
Basilisk. The Hebrew, for the mo!»t part, cads it Tst^pha, which is 
a species ot serpents real and known. ' Our English translation^ 
▼ery improperly renders it cockatrrce ; a fabulous animdl, that 
ncTer did exist. 1 shall only further observe, that the baulisk, in 
Scripture, would seem to be a snalie, not a viper, as there is fre- 
quent mention made of their e^gs, as in Isaiah, chap. lix. ver 5* 
whereas, it is known to be the characteristic of the viper to bring 
forth living young. 

II Elian, hist. lib. i. cap. 25. Hori, Hieroglyph, lib. ii. cap* 65. 
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have it to be what they calL Boa. I enternot intd die 
dispute ; it is here as faithtuliy represwted as the 
dze will permit; only I shall observe, that» ual^ss 
Boa mean something more than I know it does, the 
liame is ill chosen when apphed to any species of 
poisonous serpents, because it is already the pro- 
name of the large snake, just mentioned, that 
as no poison. Pliny and Galen say, that the young 
vipers are so fierce as to become parricides, and de» 
stroy their mother upon their birth. But this is surely 
one of the ill-grounded fancies these authors have 
adopted. The cerastes is mentioned by name in Lu- 
can i and, without warranting the separate existence of 
any of the rest, I can see several that are but the Ce- 
rastes under another term. The Tbebanus ophites, 
the ^mpiodyte^, the torrida dipsas, and the prester *, 
all of them are but this viper, described from the form 
of its parts, or its colours. Cato must have been 
marching in the night, wheii he met this army of ser* 
pents. The cerastes hides itself all day in holes in 
the sand) where it lives in contiguous and similar 
houses to those of the jerboa ; and 1 have alres^ly said, 
that I never but once tound any animal in this viper's 
belly, one jerboa in a gravid female cerastes. 

I kept two of these last-mentioned creatures in a 
glass jar, such as is used tor keeping sweetpieats, for 
two years, without having given them any food ; they 
did not sleep, that I observed, in winter, but cast their 
skins the last days of April. 

The cerastes moves with greaf rapidity, and in all 
directions, forwards, backwards, and sideways. 'When 
he inclines to surprise any one who is too far from 
him, he creeps with his side towards the person, and 



* Lucan. lib. ix. 
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Ub head averted, till, judging his distance, he turns 
round, springs upon him, and fastens upon the part 
aext to him ; for it iis not true what is said, that the 
cerastes does not leap or springs I saw one of them 
at Cairo, in the house of Julian and Rosa, crawl up 
the side of a box, in which there were many, and 
there lie still, as if hiding himself, till one of the peo- 
ple who brought them to us came near him, and, 
though in a very disadvantageous posture, sticking as 
it were perpendicular to the side of the box, he leap- 
ed near the distance of three feet, and fastened be- 
tween the man's forefinger and thumb, so as to bring 
the blood. The fellow shewed no signs either of pain 
or fear j aiid we kept him with us luUy four hours, 
without his applying any sort of remedy, or his seem- 
ing inclined, to do so. 

To make myself assured that the animal was in its 
perfect state, I made the man hold him by the neck, 
so as to force him to open his mouth, and lacerate the 
thigh of a pelican, a bird 1 had tamed, as big as a swan. 
The bird died in about thirteen minutes, though it was 
apparently affected in fifty seconds; and we cannot 
think this was a fair trial, because a very few minutes 
before, it had bit the man, and so discharged part of 
its virus, and it was made to scratch the pelican by 
force, without any irritation or action of its own. ^ 

The cerastes inhabits the greatest part of the east- 
em continent, especially the desert sandy parts of it. 
It abounds in Syria, in the three Arabias, and in Afri- 
ca. I never saw so many of them, as in the Cyrenai- 
cum, where the Jerboa is frequent, in proportion. He 
is a great lover of heat ; for though the sun was burn- 
ing hot all day, when we made a fire at night, by 
digging a hole, and burning wood to charcoal in it, for 
dres^g our victuals, it was seldom we had fewer than 
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half a dozen of these vipers, tvho biuhe ttMMd9e& lb 
death approaching the embers* 

I apprehend this to be the aspiic, which Cleopatra 
employed to procure her death. . Atexandria, pknri- 
fiilly supplied by trater, must then have had froit of 
all kinds in its gardens. The baskets of figs must 
have come from thence, and the aspic, or .ceiastes, tiist 
was hid m them, from the adjoining desert, where 
there are plenty to this day ; for to the westward in 
Egypt, where the Nile overaows, there is no sort of 
serpent whatever, that I ever sawj nor, as I have be* 
fore said, is there any other of the mortal kkid that I 
know, in those parts of Africa adjoining to £gypt, 
excepting the eerastesk - 

It should seem vei^ natural for any OQe, who, from 
modves of distress, has resolved to pilt a 'period to his 
existence, especially womeii, and weak, persons^ unac- 
customed to handle arms^ to seek the genU^ method 
to free themselves from the load of lire, now become 
insupportable. This, however, has not s|lways been 
the case among the ancients. Am, the wife of 
Foetus, stabbed herself with a dagger, to set her 
husband an example to die, with this memorable 
assurance, after giving herself the Mow, *^ Paetus, it is 
not painful.'' Portia, the wife of Brutus, died by the 
barbarous, and not obvious way of swallowing fire ; the 
violent agitation of spirits prevailing over the mo* 
mentary difference in the suffering. It is not to be 
doubted but that a womlin, bigb^pirited like Cleo«> 
patra, was also above the momentary differences in 
feeling ; and, had the way in which she died been 
ordinary and usual, she certainly would not have ap- 
plied herself to the invention of a new one. We 
are therefore to look upon her dying by the bice of 
the cerastes, as only following the mannar of death 
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wfaich she had seen commonly, adopted by those who 
were intended tti die without torm^^t. 

Galen^ speaking of the aspic in the great city of 
Alexandria, says, I have seen how speedily they (the 
aspics) occasicmed death. Whenever any person is 
condemned to die, whom they msh to end quickly 
aiid without torment,' they put the viper to his breast, 
and suflSering tnm therd to ertep; a little, the man. is 
presently killed. Pausanims speaks of particular, ser* 
pents that were to be found in Arabia among^ the 
balsam trees, sf^eral of which I procured both aUve 
and dead, when I brought the tree from Beder Hu- 
nein ; but they weife sdil the same species of serpent, 
otdy some frohi sex, and some fronl want of ^gp^ had 
not the homs^ thoiigh m' every other respect they 
trould. not be nustakeci. Ibn Sin% called by Euro* 
peans Avicenna, has^jdescribed this animal very exact- 
ly ; he says it is frequent in Sham (that is, the coun- 
try about and south of ]!)amascu5), and also in Egypt, 
and ' he makes a very good observation on theii* man- 
ners ; that they ddsnot go or walk straight^ but move 
by contracting themselves. But in the latter part of 
his description he seems not to have known the ser- 
pent he is speaking of, because he says its bite is cured 
in the same mannet as that of the viper and cerastes, 
by which it is implied, that the animal he was de^. 
scribing Was not a cerastes, and the cerastes is not ^ 
viper, both which assertions are false. 

The general size of the cerastes, from. the extre- 
mity of its snout to the end of its. tail, is from IS to 
14 inches^. Its head is triangular, very flat, but 
higher near where it' joins the neck than towards the 
nose. The length of its head, from the point of the 



* The Cerastes at Kinoaicd is nearly doiuble thbin length«-^E. 
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nose to the joining of the neck, is ten-twelfth's of ax 
inch, and the breadth nine^twelfths. Between its horns 
is three- twelfths. The opening of its mouth or rictus 
oris eight-twelfths. Its horns in length three- twelfths. 
Its large canine teeth something more than two-twelfths 
and one»half. Its neck at the joining of the head 
four-twelfths. The body where thickest ten-twelfths. 
Its tail at the joining of the body two-tweUths and one- 
half. The tip of the tail one-twelfth. The length of 
the tail one inch and three twelfths. The aperture of 
the eye two-twelfths, but this varies, apparently accord* 
ing to the impression of light. 

The cerastes has sixteen small immoveable teeth, 
and in the upper j&w two canine teeth, hollow, crook* 
ed inward, and of a remarkably fine polish, white in 
colour, inclining to bluish^ Near one-ft)urtfa of the 
bottom is strongly fixed in the upper jaw, and folds 
back like a clasp knife, the ^point inclining inwards, 
and the greatest part of the tooth is covered with a 
green soft membrane, not drawn tight, but as it were 
wrinkled over it. Immediately s^ve this is. a slit 
along the back of the tooth, which ends nearly in the 
middle of it, where the tooth curves inwardly. From 
this aperture I apprehend it sheds its poison, not 
from the point, where, with the best glasses, I never 
could perceive an aperture, so that the tooth is not a 
tube, but hollow only half way ; the point being for 
making the incision, and by its pressure occasioning 
the venom in the bag, at the bottom of the fang, to 
rise in the tooth, and spill itself through the slit into 
the wound. 

By this flat position of the tooth along the jaw, and 
its being defended by the membrane, it eats in perfect 
safety ; for the tooth cannot press the bag of poison 
at the root while it lies in this position, nor can it rise 
in the tube to spill itself, nor can the tooth make 

8 
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any wound so as to receive it ; but the animal is sup- 
posed to eat but seldom, or only when it is with 
young. 

The viper has but one row of teeth ; none but the 
canine are noxious. The poison is very copious for 
so small a creature ; it is fully as large as a drop of 
laudanum dropt from a vial by a careful hand. View- 
ed through a glass, it appears not perfectly transparent 
or pellucid. I should imagine it has other reservoirs 
than the bag under the tooth, for I compelled it to 
scratch eighteen pigeons upon the thigh as quick as 
possible, and they all died nearly in the same interval 
of time ; but I confess the danger attending the dis- 
section of the head of this creature made me so cau* 
tious,*that any observation I should make upon these 
parts would be less to be depended upon. 

People have doubted whether or not this yellow 
liquor is the poison, and the reason has been, that 
animals, who had tasted it did not die as when bitten ; 
but this reason does not hold in modern physics. We 
know why the saliva of a mad dog has been given to 
animals, and has not affected them ; and a German 
physician was bold enough to distil the pus, or putrid 
matter, flowing from the ulcer of a person infected by 
the plague, and taste it afterwards without bad conse* 
quences ; so that it is clear the poison has no activity, 
till through some sore or wound, it is admitted into 
circuladon. Agsdn, the tooth itself, divested of that 
poison, has as little effect. 1 he viper, deprived of his 
canine teeth, an operation very easily performed, bites 
without any fatal consequence with the others ; and 
many instances there have been of mad dogs having 
bit people cloathed in coarse woollen stuff, which had 
so far cleaned the teeth of the saliva in passing tbrovigh 
it, as not to have left the smallest inflammation after 
the wound. 
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I forbear to fatigue the reader by longer inmtiQg 
opoa this subject. A long dissertation would remain 
upon the incantation of serpents. There is no doubt 
of its reality* The Scriptures are full of it. All that 
have been in Egypt have seen as many different in- 
stances as they chose. Some have tbought that it 
was a trick, and that the animals so handled had 
been fkst trained, and then disarmed of their power 
of hurting; and fond of the discovery, they have 
rested themselves upon it, without experiment, in the 
face of ail antiquity. But I will not hesitate to aver, 
that I have seen at Cairo (and this may be seen daily 
without trouble or expence) a man who came from 
above the catacombs, where the pits of the mummy 
birds are kept, who has taken a cerastes with his 
naked hand from a number of others lying at the 
bottom of the tub, has put it upon his bare head, 
covered it with the common red cap he wears, then 
taken it out, put it in his breast, and tied it about his 
neck like a necklace; after which it has been ap- 
plied to a hen, and bit it, which has died in a few 
minutes ; and to complete the experiment, the man 
has taken it by the oeck, and beginning at its tail, 
has eat it as one would do a carrot or a stock of 
celery, without any seeming repugnance. 

We know from history, that where any country 
has been remarkably infested with serpents, there the 
people have been screened by this secret. The Psyli 
and Marmarides of old undoubtedly were defended in 
this manner, 

Ad qvorem oauUis nites jacu^re Cerastee. 

SiL. ixAL. iib. lii. 

To leave ancient history, I can myself vouch, that 
all the black people in the kingdom of Sennaar. 



^ • 
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whether Funge or Nuba^ are perfectly armed against 
the bite of either scorpioa or viper. They take the 
cerastes in their hands at all times, put them in their 
bosoms, and throw them to erne another as children 
do apples or bails, without having irritated them, by 
this usage, so much as to bite, fhe Arabs there have 
luyt this secret naturally, but from their infancy they ac- 
quire an exemption from the inortal consequences at«> 
tending the bite of these animals^ by chewing a cer- 
tain root, and washing themselves (it is not anointing) 
with m infusion of certain plants in water. 

One day when I was with the brother of Shekh 
Adelan, prime minister of Sennaar, a slave of his 
brought a cerastes which he had just then taken out 
of a hole, and was using it with every sort of famili- 
arity. I told him my suspicion that the teeth had 
been drawn, but he assured me they were not, as did 
his masfier Kittou, who took it from him, wound it 
round his arm» and at my desire ordered the servant 
to carry it home with me. I took a chicken by the 
neck, and made it flutter before him ; his seeming indif- 
ference left him, and he bit it with great signs of anger, 
the chicken died almost immediately : I say his seem- 
ing indifference ; for I constantly observed that how- 
ever lively the viper was before, upon being seized by 
any of these barbarians, he seemed as if taken with 
sickness and feebleness, frequently shut his eyes, and 
never turned his mouth towards the arm of the person 
that held him. I asked ICittou how they came to be 
exempted from this mischief ? he said, they were born 
so, and so said the grave and respectable men among 
them. Many of the lighter and lower sort talked of 
enchantments by words and by writing ; but they all 
knew how to prepare any person by medicines, which 
were decoctions of herbs and roots. 
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I have seen many thus armed for a season do prettjr 
much the same teats as those that possessed the ex- 
emption naturally. The drugs were given me, and [ 
several times armed myself, as I thought, resolved to 
try the experiment, but my heart always failed me 
when I came to the trial; because among these 
wretched people it was a pretence they might very 
probably have sheltered themselves under, that I was 
a Christian, that therefore it had ho effect upon me. 
I have still remaining by me a small quantity of this 
root, but never had an opportunity of trying the ex- 
periment. 

The reader will attend to the horn which is placed 
over the eye in the manner I iiave given the figure of 
it } it is fluted, and has four divisions. He wUl like- 
wise observe the tooth is viewed through a glass. He 
may suppose the black represents a painter's pallet, 
for the easier discerning the white tooth, which 
could not otherwise appear distinctly upon the white 
paper. 
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Althoitgh the fish we find ia the east are generally 
more distinguished for their beauty and variety of 
colours, or for their uncouth forms^ than for tho 
goodness of the fish itself, this before us appears: 
to be an exception. Though it is not without singu^- 
larities, yet its form dnd colour are very simple ; and, 
fer the elegance of its taste^ may vie with any &h 
caught in any river which runs either into the Medi* 
terranean or Ocean* Whether it is the Latus, or the 
Oxyrinchus of antiquity, both fishes of the Nile, so 
famous that divine honours were paid tbem» by large 
cities, nomes, or districts situated upon that river, is 
what I am not naturalist enough to discover* Such^ 
as it is, in all its parts, I have placed it before the 
reader faithfully. 

By the disproportion in the length of its jaws^ I 
should imagine this to be a fish of prey ; though a cir* 
cumstance concerning the bait with which it is taken 
aeems to contradict this. The fish from which this 
drawing was made weighed 32 pounds English, but is 
often caught of 70 pounds and upwards as I have been 
told by the fishermen ; for I never saw one larger than 
the one I am now describing. The largest of this 
kind are caught about Rosetto, and the mouth of the 
river ; but they are very numerous higher up as far 
as Syene and the first cataract. This was caught at 
Achmim, the ancient Psmopolis ; and the manner in 

VOL. VII. X 
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which this is performed is very uncommon and in- 
genious, and by the tew trials that I saw is also very 
successhil. 

They take a quantity of oil, clay, flour, and honey, 
with straw, and some other thing that makes it stick 
together ; they knead or tread it with their feet till it 
be perfectly mixed. They then take two handfuls of 
dates, and break them into small pieces about the big- 
ness of the point of the finger, and stick them in dif- 
ferent parts of this mixture, which begins now to 
have such consistency as to adhere perfectly together, 
and appears in form like a (>heshire cheese. In the 
heart of this cake they put seven or eight hooks, with 
dates upon them, and a string of strong whip-cord 
to each. The fisherman then takes this large mass 
of paste, and putting it upon a goat's skin blown with 
wind, rides behind it out into the middle of the stream ; 
there he drops it in the deepest part of the river, then 
cautiously holding the ends of each of the strings 
slack, so as not to pull the dates and the hooks out 
of the heart of the composition, he gets again ashore 
upon his skin a little below where he had sunk the 
solid mass. 

When arrived on the shore, he carefully separates 
the ends of the strings, and ties them, without 
straining, each to a palm branch made fast on shore, 
to the end of every one of which hangs a small bell. 
He then goes and feeds his cattle, digs ditches, or 
lies down and sleeps, as his business calls him. 
The oil resists the water for some time, at last the 
cake begins to dissolve, pieces fall off, the broken 
dates dipped in the honey flow down the stream, and 
the large fish below catch ravenously at them as they 
pass. The fish follow these pieces up the stream, 
gathering them as they go along till they get to the 
cake at last, when altogether, as nlany as are a^ 
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sembled, fall voraciously to seek the dates buried in 
the composition ; each fish that finds a date swallows 
it, together with an iron hook, and feeling himself 
fast, makes off as speedily as possible ; the conse- 
quence is, endeavouring to escape from the line by 
which he is fastened, he pulls the palm branch, and 
rings the bell fastened to it. 

The fisherman runs immediately tb the bell, aiid 
finding thereby the particular line, hauls his prisoner 
in, but does not kill him ; the hook being large, it 
generally 'catches him by the upper jaw, which is con- 
siderably longer than the under. He then pulls him 
out of the water, and puts a strong iron ring through 
his jaw, ties a few yards of cord to it, and fastens him 
to the shore; so he does with the rest. Very rarely 
one hook is found empty. Those that want fish at 
Girge, a large town opposite, or at Achtnim itself, 
come thither as to a fish-market, and evef y man takes 
the quantity he wants, buying them alive. Fish when 
dead do not keep here, which makes that precaution 
necessary. We bought two, which fully dined our 
whole boat's crew; the fisherman had then ten or 
twelve fastened to the shore, all of which he pulled 
out and shewed us. 

I imagine that this is the fish which Mr Norden says 
the Kennouss caught at Syene, and which he calls a 
Carp ; but, as I have already observed, streams are not 
the haunt of leather-mouthed, or sucking fish, as is the 
carp, but rather of such as are powerfully furnished 
with fins, as this is, to struggle with, and traverse the 
current in all its directions. I believe the carp to 
be a fish of northern climates; I have never even 
seen them in these ; they are certainly not in Ethio- 
pia, whence the Nile comes; their name, Cypri* 
nus, seem to indicate they belong to Greece* They 
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are found in the island of Cyprus; but whether es* 
clusively from the rest of the islands^ is what I cannot 
d tennine* 

This fish has two fins upon its badL ; the first has a 
sharp short thorn before it, iand is composed of seveii 
longer ones, sharp-pointed, but much weak^ m shape^ 
resembling the latine sail of a boat. The one behind 
it is composed of eleven small pliable bc»ies, but not 
armed with any defence. The belly has two fins^ 
made of pliable unarmed bones likewise ; and on its 
side, near the gills, it has two others of the same 
kind. 1 he tail is forked into two sharp thin narrow 
divisions, that below are considerably shorter than 
above. Below its throat is a parcel of Icxig bones, 
hanging down like a beard, which grow longer as 
diey approach the tail, the last bang the largest of alL 

The whole bodyvof this fish is covered with silver 
scales, much resembling silver spangles; they lie 
close together. There is no variety oif colour upon 
the whole fish, excepting a shade of red upon the end 
of the nose, which is fiit and fleshy. His eye is large 
and black, with a broad iris of white, stained with 
yellow. It has a number of small teeth, very sharp 
and closely set. Nature has probably given him thtt 
quantity of fins> to save him from the crocodile, whom 
by tus sise he seems destined to feed. 
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CARETTA, OR SEA-TORTOISE. 



Among the natural productions of the Red Sea, 
which either have been or are at present articles of 
commerce, I shall just speak a little of that species of 
the testudo, or tortoise, called the Caretta, or Hawk's- 
bilL It is greatly inferior in size to the West Indian 
or American sea-tortoise. The extreme length of 
the shell of this was three feet seven inches, which 
was esteemed a large one. Simple as it is, I do not 
know one good figure of it. This which I have sub- 
mitted to the reader may be depended upon for its 
escactness; otherwise, the animal is well known, and 
has often been described. 

Its back is covered like the rest of other turtles, 
with a bony substance, and this again is covered by 
lamina, or scales of a thin ' transparent texcure, varie- 
gated with dark brown streaks, disposed in each scale 
as radii proceeding from a centre. The outer rows of 
the great scales are irregular pentagons. The row 
that runs down the middle between these are regular 
hexagons ; and round the whole circumference, the 
large scales are inclosed by a kind of quadrangular 
frame, firmly united ; the broadest and largest of these 
scales being nearest the tail. The lowest of all, as it 
were in the centre of the lowest part of the figure, is 
notched ; the centre of this division answering to a line 
drawn through the middle of the oval, and the head 
or occiput. 

This fish lays a multitude of eggs. Some have said 
that these are laid among stones, contrary to the prac- 
tice of the large sea-turtle, which lays them upon sand. 
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All I can say to this is, that I have seen them but seldom, 
and always upon sand, but never among stones. The 
fish itself is a very dry and coarse food, very different 
from that delicate species which comes. from the West 
Indies, if the difference does not lie a great deal in the 
cookery. At the time that I ate of this animal, I was go- - 
ing to view the junction of the Indian Ocean without 
the Straits of Babelmandeb ; and the wind setting in 
contrary, we were in great fear of not bdng able to 
return, as the reader will have seen in our voyage. 
In particular, I did nt>t observe any of the green &t, 
so well known to our epicures, nor indeed any fat 
at all. When roasted, it tasted to me much like old 
veal new killed* It ^;Only an inhabitant of the mouth 
of the Gulf. They seldom come up the length of 
Mocha ; when they do they are few in numb^, are 
probably sick, and not able to bear the agitadon of 
the waves from the south-westers. 

The Egyptians dealt largely with Rome in this 
elegant ardcle of commerce. Pliny tells us, the cut- 
ing them for fineering, or inlaying, was first prac- 
tised by Carvilius PolUo, from which we would pre- 
sume that the Romans were ignorant of the Arabian 
and Egyptian art of separating the lamina by fire, 
placed in the inside of the shell when the meat is taken 
out ; for these scales, though they appear perfectly 
distinct and separate, do yet adhere, and oftener break 
than split where the mark of separation ^lay be seen 
distinct. Martial says *, that beds were inlaid with it. 
Juvenal f^ and Apuleius, in his tenth book, mentions, 
that the Indian bed was all over shining with tortoise- 
shell in the outside, and swelling with stuffing of down 



* Mart. lib. xii, and Ixvii. epig. 
t Juv. Sat, xi. 
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within. The immense use made of it in Rome may be 
guessed by what we learn from Valleius Paterculus *, 
who says, that when Alexandria was taken by Julius Cae- 
sar, the magazines, or ware-houses, were so full of this 
article, that he proposed to have made it the principal 
ornament of his triumph, as he did ivory after wards^ 
when triumphing for having happily finished the Afri- 
can war. 

This, too, in more modern times, was a great arti« 
cle in the trade to China ; and I have always been ex- 
ceedingly surprised? since near the whole of the Ara- 
bian Gulf is comprehended in the charter of the East 
India Company, that ttiey do not make an experi- 
ment of fishing both pearls and tortoises ; the former 
of which, so long abandoned, must now be in great 
plenty and excellence; and a. few fishers put on board 
each ship tradmg to Jidda, might surely find very 
lucrative employment with a long*boat, or pinnace, 
at the time the vessels were selling their cargo in 
thq port; and while busied in this gainful occupa- 
tion, the coasts of the Red Sea might be fully explo- 
red. 



♦ Vail. PaU lib. ii. cap. 56, 



OF PEARLS, 



The ships \i^hich navigated the Red Sea brought 
gold and silver from Ophir and Tarshish ; myn*, 
frankincense, and ivory, from Saba ; and various kinds 
of spices from the contin^it <tf Asia, across the Indian 
Ocean, If we judge by the little notice taken of them 
in very ancient times, the treasures which lay nearer 
home, in their own seas and shores, were very little 
sought after, or spoken of, in the days when the na- 
vigation of the Arabian Gulf was at its height. We 
are not, however, to believe, that the pearl fishery, 
even in those days, was totally neglected ; but foragn 
trade was grown to such a magnitude, and its value so 
immense, that we are not to be surprised, that articles 
that were only a matter of ornament and luxury, or 
of domestic use, and did not enter into the medium of 
commerce, were little spoken of, however closely foU 
lowed, and weU understood. 
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We gatiber from Scripture, the o&ly history of these 
early times to be depended upon, that precious stones 
were imported from the southern coast of Africa. 
This trade, however great it might be, is mentioned 
but slightly, and, as it were, accidentally, being ab- 
sorbed in the very great articles of commerce then 
spoken of. In the same manner we read of the beau^ 
ty and excellence of pearls, cursorily introduced, often 
by allusions and comparisons throughout the sacred 
books, but always in a manner which sufficiently 
shews the great intrinsic estimation in which they w^e 
held. 

Pearls are found in all the four quarters of the 
world, but in no degree of excellence, excepting in 
the east of Africa and in Asia. They are in every 
part of the Red Sea ; they are m the Indian Ocean, 
in that low part of the coast of Arabia Felix called 
the Baherein, which joins to the Gulf of Persian. 
There are banks where they are found about Gom- 
bron to the eastward of that gulf, or in the flat coa$t 
there ; and in the seas which wash the island of Cey* 
Ion, many have been found of the greatest beauty and 
price; and for numb^, they are nowhere so plentiful 
as in the Baherein, between the coast of Arabia Felix 
and the island of Ormus, whence they are transported 
to Aleppo, then sent to Leghorn, and circulated through 
Europe ; and this, above all others, is the market for 
seed pearls. 

The oyster is currently repwted to be the species of 
fish where this precious guest is lodged ; and many a 
weary search and inquiry I have made after these 
oysters in the Red Sea, despairing always to see a 
pearl, tiH we had first found an oyster. The fact, 
however turned out to be, Aat there are no such fish 
as oysters in the Arabian Gulf; and though our suc- 
cess in finding pearls was small, yet we got from the 
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natives of the coast a sufEdeot number, as well as in- 
formation, to put it beyond doubt to, what fiah this 
beautiful and extraordinary production belonged. 

Pearls are produced only in shells that are bivalves^ 
that isy which have an upper and lower shell, closing 
by a hinge, in a manner little differing from the oys- 
ter. It is commonly said by the fishermen, that all 
bivalves in the Red Sea have pearls oi soine kind in 
thenu This is a very rude and large view of the 
matter ; for though it is true that some excrescences, 
or secretions, of the nature of pearb, may be found in 
the bisser, and the large bivalves with which this sea 
abounds, yet it is well known to all conversant in these 
matters, that many of the pearl shell itself (I shall not 
call it an oyster, for it is not one) are found without 
any pearl, or likeness of pearl, in them ; being, I sup« 
pose, not yet arrived to that age when th^ extr^yasa- 
tiop c^ that juice which forms the pearl happens. 

There are three shell- fish in the I^ed Sea, which re- 

Silarly are sought after, as contain^)g pearls. The 
St is a muscle ; and this is of the rarest kind ; whe- 
ther they are now failed in number, or whether thejf 
were at any former time frequent, is now unknown. 
They are chiefly found in the north end of the Gulf, 
and on the Egyptian side. The only part where I 
have ever seen them was about Cosseir, and to the 
northward of it, where I must observe there was an 
ancient port, called Myos Hormos, which commenta; 
tors have called the Port of the Mouse, when they 
should have translated it, the Harbour of the Muscle* 
This fish contains often pearls of great beauty tor lus- 
tre and shape, h])t seldom of a white or clear water,^ 
Pliny relates this to be the case in the Italian seas, and 
also in the Thracian Bosphorus^ where he observes 
they ar« more frequent. 
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The second sort of shell, which generally contains 
the pearl, is called Pinna. It is broad and semicircu- 
lar at the top, and decreases till it turns sharp at the 
lower end, where is the hinge. It is rough and figu- 
red on the outside, of a beautiful red colour, exceed- 
ingly fragile, and somedmes three feet long. In the 
inside, it is clothed with a most beautiful lining, called 
nacre, or mother-of-pearl, white, tinged with an ele- 
gant blush of red. Of this most delicate complexion 
is the pearl foimd in this fish ; so that it seems to con- 
firm the sentiments of M. Reaumur on the formation 
of pearls, that they are formed of that glutinous fluid 
which is the first origin of the shell ; that it forms the 
pearl of the same colour and water that is communi- 
cated to it from that part of the shell with which it is 
more immediately in contact, and which is generally 
observed in the pinna to be higher in colour as jt ap- 
proaches the broadest, which is the reddest end. 

Upon the maturest consideration, I can have no 
doubt that the pearl found in this shell is the penin, 
or peninim rather ; for it is always spoken of in the 
plural, to which allusion has been often made in Scrip- 
ture. And this, derived from its redness, is the true 
reason of its name. On the contrary, the word pinna 
has been idly imagined to be derived from penna, a 
feather, as being broad and round at the top, and 
ending at a point, or like a quill below. The English 
translation of the Scripture, erroneous and inaccurate 
in many things more material, translates this peninim 
by rubies *, without any foundation or authority, but 



* See Proverbs, chap. xxxi. ver. 10. But in Job, where all 
the variety of precious stones are mentioned, the translator is 
forced, as it were unwillingly, to render peninira, pearls, as he 
ought indeed to have done in many other places where it occurs. 
Job, chap, xxviii. ver ] 8. 
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because thejr vt both red, as are bricks and tiles^ and 
many other things of base and vile materials. The 
Greeks have translated it literally pina or pinna, and 
the shell they call pinnicus ; and many places occur 
in Strabo, Etian, Ptolemy, and Theophrastus, which 
are mentioned famous for this species of pearL I 
should imagine also, that by Solomon saying it is the 
most precious of all productions, he means, that tfals 
species of pearl was the most valued, or the best known 
in^ Judea. For though we learn from Pliny that the 
excellency of pearls was their whiteness, yet we know 
the pearls of a yellowish cast are those esteemed in 
India to this day, as the peninim, or reddish pearl, was 
in Judea in the days of Solomon. 

The third sort of pearl4>earing shell is what I sup- 
pose has been called the oyster : for the two shells I 
have already spoken of surely bear no sort of likttess 
to that shell-fish, nor can this, though most aj^roacb- 
ing to it, be said any way to resemble it, as the 
reader will judge by a very accurate drawing given of 
it| now before hinu 

Bochart says these are called Darra, or Dora in 
Arabic, which seems to be the general word for all 
pearls in Scripture, whereas the peninim is one in p9(r- 
ticular. In the Red Sea, where it holds the first rank 
among pearls, it is called Lule single, or * Lulu el 
Berber, i. e. the pearl of Berber, fiarabra, ol" Beja^ 
the country of the Shepherds, which we have already 
spoken of at large, extending from the northern tro- 
pic, southward, to the country of the Shangalla or 
Troglodytes. Androsthenes says the ancient name of 
these pearls was Berberis, which he believes to be an 



^ Bochart reads this Lala falsely, mistaking the vowel point a 
for n ; but there is no such word in Arabic. 
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Ifldian word, and so it is^ understanding, as the an<^ 
dents did, India to mean the country I have already 
mendoned between the tropics* 

The character of this pearl is extreme whiteness, 
and even in this whiteness PHny justly says there are 
shades or differences. To continue to use his words^ 
the clearest of these are found in the Red Sea ; but 
those in India have the colour of the flakes, or di^ 
visions of the lapis specularis. The most excellent 
are those like a solution of alum, limpid, milky like, 
and even with a certain almost imperceptible cast of a 
fiery colour. Theophrastus says, that these pearla 
are transparent, as indeed the foregoing description o£ 
Pliny would lead us to imagine ; but it is not so, and 
if they were, it is apprehended they would lose all 
their beauty and value, and approach too much to 
glass. 

It has been erroneously said, that pearl shells grow 
upon rocks, and again, that they are caught by nets. 
This is certainly a contradiction, as nobody would em- 
ploy nets to gather fish from among rocks* On the 
contrary, all kinds of pearl are found in the deepest, 
stillest water, and softest bottom. The parts of most 
of them are too fine to bear the agitation of the sea a* 
mong rocks. 1 heir manners and oeconomy are little 
known, but, as far as I have observed^ they are ail 
stuck in the mud upright by an extremity, the muscle 
by one end, the pinna by the small sharp point, and 
the berberi, or lule, by the hinge, or square part, 
which projects from the round. 

In shallow and clear streams I have seen small 
furrows, or tracts, upon the sandy bottom, by which 
you could trace the muscle, from its last station, and 
these not straight, but deviating into traverses and tri* 
angles, like the course of a ship in a contrary wind laid 
down upon a map, the tract of the muscle probably in 
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pursuit of food. The general belief is, that the muscle 
is constantly stationary, in a sftate of repose, and cannot 
transfer itseif from place to place. This is a vulgar 
prejudice, and one of those facts that are mistaken for 
want of sufficient pains, or opportunity, to make more * 
critical observation. Others, finding the first opinion 
a false one, and that they are endowed with power of 
changing place, like other animals, have, upon the 
same foundation, gone into the contrary extreme, so 
far as to attribute swiftness to them ; a property surely 
inconsistent with their being fixed to rocks. Pliny 
and Solinus say, that the muscle have leaders, and go 
in flocks ; and that their leader is endowed with great 
cunning, to protect himself and his flock firom the fish- 
ers, and wheix he is taken, the others fall an easy prey. 
This, however, I think, we are to look upon as a k- 
ble. Some of the most accurate observers having dis* 
covered, the motion of the muscle which is, indeed, 
wonderful, and that they lie in beds, which is not at 
all so, have added the rest to make their history com- 
plete. 

It is observed that pearls are always the most beau- 
tiful in those places of the sea where a quantity of 
fresh water falls. Thus, in the Red Sea, they were al- 
ways most esteemed that were fished from Suakem 
southward, that is, in those parts corresponding to the 
country anciently called Berberia, and Azamia, from 
reasons before given ; on the Arabian coast, near the 
island Gamaran, where there is abundance of fresh wa- 
ter ; and the island of Foosht, laid down in my map, 
where there are springs; there I purchased one I had the 
pleasure to see taken out of the shell. It has been said 
that the fish of these shells are good, which is an er- 
ror ; they were the only shellfish in the Red. Sea I 
found not eatable. I never saw any pearl shells 
on either side southward of the parallel of Mocha» 
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in Ar&bia Felix. As it is a fish that delights in re- 
pose, I imagine it avoids this part of the gulf, as ly« 
ing open to the Indian Ocean, and agitated by variable 
winds. 

In that part of my narrative where I speak of my 
return through the desert of Nubia, and the shells 
found there, I have likewise mentioned the muscle 
. found in the salt springs that appear in various parts 
of that desert. I bese likewise travel far from home, 
and are sometimes surprised by the ceasing of the 
rains, at a greater distance from their beds than they 
have strength and moisture to carry them. In many 
of these shells I have found those kind of excrescen- 
ces which we may call Pearls, all c^ them ill-formed, 
foul, and of a bad colour, but of the same consistence, 
and lodged in the same part of the body as those in 
the sea. Th^ muscle, too, is in every respect similar, 
I think larger ; the outer skin, or covering of it, is of 
a vivid green. Upon removing this, which is the epi- 
dermis, what next appears is a beautiful pink, without 
gloss, and seemingly of a calcareous nature. Below 
this, the mother of pearl, which is undermost, is a 
white without lustre, partaking much of the blue, and 
very little of the red, and this is all the difference I 
observed between it and the pearUbearing muscle in the 
Red Sea ; but even this latter I always found in still 
water, soft bottom, and far from stony or rocky 
ground. None of these pearl muscles, either in the 
Red Sea or the desert, have any appearance of being 
spinners, as they are generally described to be. 

I have said, that the Baherein has been esteemed 
the place whence the greatest quantity of pearls are 
brought. I would be understood to mean, that this 
has been the reputed greatest regular market from an- 
tiquity to the present time. But Americus, in his se- 
cond navigation^ says, that he found an unknown peo- 
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pk of that continent, who sold him above 54 pounds 
weight for 40 ducats *• And Peter, the Martyr, says, 
that Tunacca» onecrf* the kings of that country, sedng> 
the great desire the Spaniards had for pearls, and the 
vaioe they set iqx>n diem, sent some of his own peo- 
ple in search of them, who, returning the fovrth day, 
brought with them twelve pounds of pearls, each pound 
e^ht ounces. If this is the case, America surely ex^ 
cells both Africa ami Asia in the quantity of this arti- 
cle. 

The value of pearls depends upon size, regularity 
of form (for roundness is not always reqmsite), 
weight, smoothness, cobur, and the different shades dl 
that colour. Suetonius says, that Csesar gave Servilia, 
the mother of Brutus, a pearl wonh about I^ 50,000 
of our money. And Cleopatra, after vaunting to her 
lover, Mark Antony, that she would pre him a sup^ 
per, which should cost two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds, for this purpose dissolved one of the 
pearb which she carried in her ears, amounting to that 
price, and drank it. The other, it is said, was cstfried 
afterwards to Rome by Augustus Caesar, sawn in two, 
and put in the ears of Venus Genetrix. 

The price of pearls has been always variable. PS^ 
ny seems to have rated them according to the opimon 
of his age, when he says they are the most valuable 
and excellent of all jH-ecious stones. He must proba- 
bly have had those mentioned in hi» view, for other-* 
wise they cannot bear comparison with diamonds^ ame» 
thysts, rubies, or sapphires. 

It has been observed to me by the eastern pearl 



* The Spaniards have no gold ducats, so this must have betm 
silf er, value about a crown, so that the sum total .was L. 10 Ster- 

ling. 
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fishers, that ^cn the shell is smooth and perfect, they 
have no expectation of a pearl, but are sure to find thenl 
when the shell is distorted and deformed, from this 
it would seem, that as the fish turned older, the vessels 
containing the juice for forming the shell, and keeping 
it in its vigour, grew weak and 'ruptured ; and thence, 
from dus juice accumulating in the fish^ the pearl was 
formed, and the shell brought to decay, perfectly in the 
manner, as I have before said, supposed by M. Reau- 
mur. 

In Scodand, especially to the northward, in all ri« 
vers running from lakes, there are found muscles that 
have pearls of more than ordinary merit, though sel- 
dom of large size. I -have purchased many hundreds> 
till lately the wearing of real pearls coming into fa- 
shion, those of Scotland have increased in price great- 
ly beyond their value, and superior often to the price 
of oriental ones when bought in the East. The rea- 
son of this is a demand from London, where they are 
actually employed in work, and sold as oriental. But 
the excellency of all glass or paste manufactory, it is 
likely, will keep the price of this article, and the de- 
mand for it, within bounds, when every lady has it in 
her power to wear in her ears, for the price of six*i 
pence, a pearl as beautiful in colour, more elegant in 
form, lighter and easier to carry, and as much bigger 
as she pleases, than the famous ones of Cleopatra and 
Servilia. I shall only further observe, that the same 
remark on the shell holds in Scotland as in the East : 
The smooth and perfect muscle shell rarely produces 
a pearl, the crooked and distorted shell seldom wants 
one. 

I shall here mention a very elegant sort of manufac- 
tory, with which I cannot positively say the ancients 
^vere acquainted, which is fineering, or inlaying with 
the mside of the dtett^ called mother-of-pearl, known 
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to the dealers in trinkets all over Eurqpe, and in paiv 
dcular brought to great perfection at Jerusalem. That 
of Peninim* though the most beakutifiily is too fragile 
and thin to be employed in large pieces. It is the nap 
ere, or mother-of pearl taken from the Lulu el Berbe- 
ri, or what is called Abyssinian oyster, principally used 
in those fine works. Great quantities of this shell are 
brought daily from the Red Sea to Jerusalem. Of 
these all the fine works, the crucifixes, the wafer- 
boxes, and the beads are made, which are sent to the 
Spamsh dominions in the new world, and produce a 
return incomparably greater than the staple of the 
greatest manu&ctory in the old. 



\ 

I 



ADDITIONAL ARTICLES 

OF 

NATURAL HISTORY. 



Thr multitude of beasts, birds, fishes, and plants, which Mr 
Bruce delineated in the course of his travels in Abyssinia, 
would appear incredible, if be had not brought home his 
drawings to attest his assiduity in that particular. Although 
he was not long in the vicinity of the Red Sea, he drew 
above thirty kinds of fishes found in it; and collected a great 
number of its marine productions. As soon as they left 
Masuah, he and his assistant began to draw every rare animal, 
plant, and bird, which they could find. They were not sci* 
entific botanists nor naturalists, but they proceeded on a just 
and infallible plan. They painted accurately and beautifully 
every object which they reckoned curious. They attempted 
no classification ; but all who have seen their drawings, have 
owned, that they are such as few painters could equal at lei** 
sure, and with every opportunity of time and situation. 

I'he whole collection of natural history which Mr Bruce 
drew in Barbary, Arabia, and Abyssinia, amounts to about 
three hundred articles. Of these the plants and birds make 
the greater part ; but all are so highly finished, as to excite 
the greatest admiration of his taste and abilities. 

One inconvenience, however, attended Mr Bruce's exer- 
tions as a naturalist. He was able to draw any rare produc- 
tion of the country in which he travelled ; but his informa* 
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tion respecting the history of that production was very scan' 
ty. He could not stay to' watch the annual progress of a tree, 
from which he pulled a branch as he passed along ; nor stu- 
dy the nature of a bird which he had shot by the road ; yet 
whatever he had learned concerning these, he recorded. He 
always committed to paper a short description of whatever 
was drawn by him and his assistant ; and in general ou the 
paper which contained the sketch. 

If hia entire collection had been published by hknself, or 
by some eminent naturalist, who could have arranged the 
different articles, according* lo the Linnean system, and made 
observations on their genera and species, it would have fur- 
nished a splendid proof of his industry and care, as well as a 
considerable addition to natural knowledge. As books of 
this kind, however, are interesting only to a small number of 
readers, and as the engraving renders them very expensive, 
Mr Bruce did not think it prudent to publish these drawings at 
his own risk, but contented hmiself with the selection given 
in the preceding Appendix. The same reason prevented him 
from obl^ing the public with the numerous drawings of ruin* 
ed architecture which he had made at Paestnm, Baalbec, 
Palmyra, and in Barbary. 

A catalogue of the Ai abic and ^thiopic names of the plants, 
birds, fishes, &c. in his collection of drawings, would afford 
little information to the reader ; especially as these names 
eannot be translated without considerable danger of mistake. 
Some account of the times and places at which a few of the 
articles were drawn, vvill give an imperfect idea of that which 
lie has done in general. 

At Imbo, the fishes called dween, nagel, mulluss, elhud- 
deri, geboul, imshaile, hubbar, and aboubishaitey.' At Jidda, 
the fishes, arid, harid, suhall, zeezau, &c. At Loheia, the 
farr, kotsar, bohalla, kenncff, gheet, cottone, deek aboujubbe, 
guneef, and uiarkeet, with niuny other fishes taken there, and 
at Rabac, Cossir, and other ports. 

Of the plants, the papyrus, near Sidon, July €9> i767; 
the musa, or banana, Sidon, J uly S 1 st, same year. In Egypt 
the sunt and saiel acacias ; the lif, hodweg, and felfel. The 
doom, or palma cuciofera, at Sibt. The meim mesalib, or 
grass ot the cross, and the myrrh tree at Masuah. In the 
way lo Gcmdar, the agam, afobeseltm, leham, terrah, and en- 
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doudy of die jasmine tribe ; the dehhack and erret, two 
species of aloes (Mussanda ;) the iBuf^ a thistle with yellow 
ilowersy with which they dye cloth ; the nook^ of which they 
make oil ; the angoule and ombuay, with the berries of 
which they tan leather. To these may be added the wanzey 
(cordia% described in the preceding pages ; the aquariti, a 
tree bearing a white flower, and long shaped fruit, with which 
the A byssinians dye their fingers, or nails ; the cusso, a pur* 
gative tree, found at the Tacazzi ; the angua, described here- 
after; the canjeb, a tree which produces a milky juice, said 
to be exceedingly hurtful to the eyes; the kummel (mimu- 
sops ;) the merjombey, a species of solanum ; the bohah, a 
tree bearing small seeds like dora, which are eaten ; the ga- 
gudei and javeira, the last of which seems to be the wild 
olive, both found on Lamalmon, and many more on the way 
to Gondar^ 

At^ondarwere drawn the daroo tree, which stands in, 
the public square ; the grawa, a tree with the leaves of which 
they season beer, or bouza ^ the Ghesh used for the same pur- 
pose, and the Alzazo, a large tree, with pieces of which the 
women perfume their clothes. «. 

At £mfras, Mr ^ruce drew the semec, a creeping plant ; 
and in the island of Mitraha, in the lake of Dembea, several 
Jcinds of shongourt (allium ;) as also a large tree, named sel- 
chienn. In the journey to the fountains he obtained the en« 
set, woginus, erget, and several more in Agow-midre. At 
Geesh he found the krihaha; the h^, a kind of willow ; the 
atatt, a large tree ; the effarazengh, or egiv shonkourt, a sort 
of aloes ; with many plants, Nov. 1770. 

Other plants, drawP hy him and his assistant in* that coun* 
try, were, the umfar, or amfar, at Addua ; the coshillilla, a 
species of t^iistle ; the tambo, or mzena, a herb used in in- 
cantation bv the Falasha : the logheta and menzi, species of 
aleander ; the feel-fetch, a kind of hypericum ; the dangheeli,a 
rush found at Addua ^ the atemobiss, a species of acacia ; the 
dembelal, coriander ; the ushish, a creeping plant with tenta- 
cula ; the dorwan, or larkspur ; the aitan balalitti, or scented 
nettle, found at Mai-agam ; the cassia fistula ; the semezza, 
of the justicia genus ; the leef, a creeping plant; the yeya- 
deetch^ tsadjesar^ &c. Scc. 
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Of birds, the collection contains many drawings ; but the 
names of very few of them are known. The b^utiAil plu- 
mage of these inhabitants of the tropical skies is finely repre- 
sentedy with great honour to the artist who painted them. 
Amongst others, are drawings of the pelican, flamingo, gui« 
nea-fowl of Habbesh, Riggobee dove, azzazu finches, ben<: 
ghalus angolensis, baganis, gaddit-goutoo, a bird of the same 
species ; the Abyssima gros beak, or moloxita ; yellow Bag- 
la finch, corvus afer, the finch called worrabee, the awl- 
nebbed choka, the certhia Phillippina, and cirthia violacea, the 
merops viridis, the red- billed promerops, le petit guepier de 
Philippines, the African jacana, the parra oenegallica, the 
muscicepa mutata, called halol ; the seitan phares, or secre- 
tary bird ; several kmds of owls, called gogua and^goguta in 
Abyssinia ; and different birds of the eagle and vulture spe- 
cies. It is indeed impossible to convey any idea adequate 
to the merits of this part of the collection, without entering 
into a complete enumeration and arrangement of the arti- 
cles. 

Besides the animals described by Mr Bruce in the Appen- 
dix to his work, he possessed several drawings of others 
found iq Barbary and Abyssinia ; such as the faadh, or pan- 
ther ; the madoqua, bohur, and fecho, species of the ante- 
lope, &c. 

Those literary men, who have spoken with so much acri- 
mony of the incapacity of Mr Bruce as a naturalist, ought to 
have considered that three hundred accurate drawings of na- 
tural history, all equal to the small portion of ihem engraved 
for his printed work, and most of them finished in the coun- 
try where they were sketched, is such an effort in favour of 
science as few travellers have ever made. 

The following addition to the author's appendix scarce- 
ly deserves the name of a selection of the rarest articles in 
his extensive list- The accounts of the cassia fistula, and 
houbarra, were, written by himself for the second edition^ 
which he was preparing, at the time when his death inter- 
rupted all futher progress in that design. I'he other subjects 
have been chosen, partly on account of their descriptions 
having b^en made out at considerable length, on the papers 
upon which they were first sketched by Mr Bruce's a^sistan^ 
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and partly on account of the uses to which a .few of them 
are applied by the Abyssinians. The descriptions are trans- 
lated from the Italian. They ;are not, indeed, so complete as 
could be wished : and the editor pxight have enlarged them 
with conjectural remarks, were it not apparent to every rea- 
der, that such observations, from a person who has never been 
* in die countries in which the iarticles themselves are found, 
could neither be very instructive nor accMrate. 



CASSIA FISTULA* 



The Cassia Fistula is another tree, concerning which ma- 
ny ill-founded errors have been propagated. Although it 
grows in Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, yet it is a stranger in 
all these places. Abyssinia is its native soil ; from which, like 
the incense, coffee, myrrh, and many others, it has been trans- 
planted ; but the goodness of the drug, which it produces in 
all those countries, is in proportion to the nearness to its native 
soil. Two of the most beautiful trees of it that I ever saw 
grew in the garden of Mattareah, in Cairo. They were tal- 
ler, firmer, and cleaner like in the bark than those I have 
seen in Arabia, or Abyssinia. From them, then, as perfect 
in all its parts, I shall describe the tree. 

The cassia fistula grows tall and straight, equal to one of 
our ash trees ; neither is its bark very dissimilar, from its be- 
ing of a bluish-white, of the colour of burnt ashes, not in 
any shape furrowed or wrinkled, as the thorny trees of these 
countries generally are. This has no thorn ; the branches 
that annually shoot out, and bear the flower, and then the 
fruit, are of a reddish colour, dark, and unvarnished; soft, and 
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succulent ; the leaves, too, tbat are young and new, are of 
this colour. 

These branches shoot very irregularly from the tree ; the 
leaves are two by two on the stalk, terminated by a single 
one on the point; the flowers grow upon a long naked sUuk, 
which does not appear to have much strength ; each flower^ 
is set single at the end of a stalk upon a perianthium, or 
calix of five leaves, nearly oval, or having a vei|L blunt point. 
These stalks, that support the flower, proceed irregularly 
from the longest stem, and are not two by two as are the 
leaves. The flower consists of five leaves, of a beautiful 
golden colour, which, when closed, is of a very agreeable 
globular form, a little upon the oval. 

The pistil arises from the middle of the cup, and crooks 
when turned into the fruit pretty much in form of a sickle ; 
it thickens as it ripens to the diameter of about half an inch, 
full of knots or divisions. Jn this a s^ieet blackish pulp is 
confined, which is the juice of the cassia. Entangled in the 
pulp are some seeds of a brown colour, in the form of a 
heart, which, as the pulp dries and expresses them into its 
several cavities, where these seeds are lodged, rattle and 
sound when they are shaken, which is only a sign that they 
ar^ dry ; and^ perhaps the time of pulling the fruit, when 
it is at its b^st, is before the juice is so dried as to leave the 
naked seeds liberty to make that sound. 

This long pod, which the pistil grows into, is what keeps 
the juice about four months fiesh. The pulp, the fresher and 
sweeter the better, is the favourite cathartic of the East. 
Above the pistil are three stamina, each with a large stjgma 
and very fine farina upon it : these curve over the pistil, and 
are almost shaped like it. Below the pistil are four shorter 
stamina, which I never saw shoot to any length. Some au- 
thors, that pretend to have seen better, say, that these stamina 
turn all straight when the fruit ripens;. but this I cannot say 
I ever saw. Qn the contrary, when the fruit, or pod, has 
scarcely acquired any consistence, the stamina, both large and 
small, were all fallen off", and appeared with the flowers of 
the calix. Us seen by the figure, llie leaves are pointed, pret* 
ty highly varnished, and marked with firequent libff^ which 
are not deeped marked on on either side. 

4 
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Some authors have amused tbsmselves with a ftinciftil di^ 
vision of this fruit and tree into Egyptian, Levantine, Bra^ 
ziliao, and cassia of llic islands; and' the truth is, they 
have forgot, or omitted, the only true kind that exkrts, vshich 
is the Ethiopic or Abyssinian. Thence it eame an admidtions 
acquisition iiUo Egyp^ "which, as I have often ifaid, hkd no 
tree natural to it t thence it was caitied by the Portuguese 
into Asia, upon their conquest of India; and settlement of 
Abyssinia ; and followed their conquests and discidvery of the 
islands and Brazil. 

It has been confounded with cinnamon from it name; 
that is, with that bastard kind of cinnamon, called by the 
Italians, canella, which^ notw itfaStUCHdiii g what Bellonius says, 
and before him Pliny, grows plentifully among the incense 
and myrrh, at Cape Gardefui, the Mosylon Promontorium, 
or ProtnontorintnAromatutn ; and here only the distinction 
obtains of mountain cassia, and that which grows on the 

i>lain. This second sort is very near equal to that of Cey- 
on, if it is not absolutely so ; and both sorts grow m the 
island of Ceylon likewise, where the canella, or zelo cassi^^ 
that is, cassia lignea, grows also, of a woody, earthy taste, not 
better than that of the same kind which gk^ows ajt the Cape 
before-mentioned ; and I do really believe, that, .as .the ciiir 
namon tree was from the earliest antiquity declared to be 
part of the produce of the Promontorium Aromatum, it 
was originally brought from thence, and planted in the 
island of Ceylon, where it grows in some part of the island 
only. 

Ptolemy Evergetes, who knew both kinds well from the 
commerce carried on both from Alexandria and the mouth 
of the Red Sea, mentions expressly, in the Adelan inscription, 
that he had conquered the country of the Troglodytes, near 
the Cape,, expressly that which bore cinnamon. I have 
seen and compared both sorts from both places, as well 
the island of Ceylon as Cape Gardefui. I apprehend, 
this was the aromatic which is in Scripture coupled with 
the aloes, and was brought by the queen of Saba to So- 
lomon, as part of the produce of her country; though 
it is probable the climate of Judea would net gratify that 
great prince, in allowing him to propagate it thiere, as he 
did the balsam. It is the similaritj of names that has creat- 
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ed liie confttsion; for mudy the cum I mm now speakiofr 
of, the carthartic dnig, was not presfentod to Solomon as spi- 
cesj. or an aromatie ; though, if the aloes were really the aloes 
of Socotra, this oboervaUon would be the less founded. How- 
ever that be, it seems to admit of little dispute, that the aelo 
cassia was the bastard, or wild cinnamon, and that the K«^^/« 
tf-vfira which is literally rendered by the Latin cassia fistula, is 
the same, now described presently, amf vulgarly called die 
puddi^ pipe tntf. 



THE LEHAM, OR TOBERNE MONTANA*. 



This branch, of a very beautiful Abyssinian tree, was 
drawn in die evenmg of the 18th of May, 1770, at Lamgue, 
close by the lakeof Dembea. The army had passed Emfras, 
where Mr Bruce then resided, four days before ; the country 
was laid waste in every direction ; and as there was no safety 
out of the camp, he had determined to follow it, in hopes of 
reaching the sources of the Nile. His own account of the 
inarch may be found, Book VI. chap. 3. In these days of 
destruction, when the Ras, in a monarch's spirit, cried havoc, 
and let slip the dogs of war ! the traveller, not altogether an 
unconcerned spectator of what was passing around him, nor 
incapable of comparing the beauty of the country with the 
aavage character of its inhabitants, felt many emotions which 
description cannot express. The lake of Tzana is surround- 
ed by plain and fertile shores, overflowed in the rainy season, 
but covered with fine pasture and blooming woods in the 
dry. At some distance from the east bank, little hills and 
elevated ground begin to appear. The wild tract of Bales* 
san joins to Foggara ; and the mountains of Lasta are disco- 
vered behind it. Great variety of odoriferous flowering trees 
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and shrubs adorn the plains ; the blue expanse of die lake 
interspersed with islands, the villages placed on the eminences 
which overlook the cultivated country below, are transient^ 
]y mentioned by the author as features of the landscape 
which was then around his tent« But however lovely the 
situation, it could communicate little pleasure to a mind far 
from civilized society, pursuing fame in a laud of barbarians, 
at the danger of life itself. 

^' Behind Lamgue is a very extensive plain, adorned with 
fine trees of more than ordinary size, white as snow with 
flowers ; the odour of which, resembling that of jessamin, was 
distinctly perceptible as soon as we got down to the plain 
from Emfras. These trees are called Leham. Nothing can 
exceed their beauty or fragrance. At the extremity of each 
little branch, they bear a prodigious quantity of long white 
flowers. These have a little stem, about two lines and a half 
long, on which is the perianthium, composed of five leaflets, 
terminating in a pohit, one line and a half in length each, 
and all green. The flower has a long body, nearly an inch, 
of a yellowish colour, from the extremity of which it divides 
into five white leaves, an inch and three lines long, and about 
two lines broad, each ending in a round point. The interior 
of the body is all yellow; and the same colour streams out 
in a line along a fourth part of each of the white petals. 
Within the case attached to the perianthium is the calix, and 
the pistillum about a line and a half long, of a bright grten, 
which at the extremity has a head divided into two parts, 
each two-thirds of a line in length. In the interior pariete^ 
of the case are attached five stamina, oue*fourth of a line 
in length, which have each a lanceolated head, its length one 
line* 1 he foot of the stamina is two lines ^igher up than 
the bottom of the case. The young brs^nches that bear th^ 
leaves are green; the rest are green and russet, 1 he leaves 
are of a very beautiful varnished gr^en on the right side, and 
of a fine but paler green on the reveise. 1 heir principal fi- 
bres are yellowish on botb sides. The tree bears many 
branches, which spring out close to the earth. It becomes 
very large ; its branches have their extremities trailing on the 
ground. It is loadeu with floweis from top to bottom in 
great profusion. Each bouquet, or cluster, of these contains 
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between 85 and 90, open or shiil. Th^ fniit b eaten ; and 
has somewhat of a harsh taste. The flower has likewise a 
vpty agreeable fragnince^ but |i little harsb. 
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THE KRIHAHA*. 



Thb histot^ of the Agow nation, which possesses the rich 
country around one of the principal sources of the Abawi, ia 
very little known. The language and manners of this peo» 
pie are different from those of the Ab^ssinians; they are not 
derived from Arabia, but from the African continent. If we 
may depend on a plausible passage in Cosmas ludoplaiistes. 
they were subject to the king of Azum in the year 530. All 
the information, which we have of them, is given by ^r 
Bruce. They were slightly mentionied by the Jesuits and 
Ludolf; who, however, take notice of their conversion to 
Christianity during the reign of Snsneus. That conversion 
was only nominal ; they retained their Pagan rites as long as 
their liberty; at the loss of which they were driven in crowds 
to the Nile, and baptised m the name of the Trinity. 

The altar, at the source of the Abawi, was overturned ; and 
the annual sacrifice abolished. But the people, ignorant of 
true Christianity, found out the art of mixing their old and 
new religion together .# A compound of these they profess at 
this day. They adore the genius of the rivei^ and sw^ar by 
it as the other Abyssinians do by God and the king. 

It app^its, from the letter of Ras Sela-christos to the em- 
peror Suhan Segued, or Susneus, that they also worshipped 
a certain cane, or bamboo, which was found in their country. 

Great plantations of this deity grow ih the front of the 
precipice at Saksilla. These canes are 6f great use in ma- 
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king the roofs of houses, being long, firm, and light. Some 
of them are about ten inches in circumferencei and perfectly 
sjtraight. 

The krihaha grows to the thickness of three or four inches 
diameter. Its length extends to fifty-five feet ; it has knots, or 
joints, of a foot and a half, sometimes two, or two and a- 
half long, the lowest joints are shortest, and those in the mid- 
dle longest. From each of the knots springs a growth of 
secondary branches, of ten or twelve at each. Those in the 
middle of the tree are about five or six feet in length; and 
all the rest upwards gradually decrease to the topmost knot, 
whose shoots are about two feet long. Each of the shoots 
have knots of four or five inches a piece, from every one of 
which spring four or five smaller branches. Every one of 
these sniall branches have four or five leaves, disposed in 
the manner represented in Plate 47. Their colour is green, 
like that of a blade of corn ; the reverse is a little lighter 
and paler. They are striated longitudinally throughout. 
When this cane is young it is green ; but when it advances 
in age it becomes yellowish, and then dark coloured. The 
secondary branches make a similar progress. The root goea 
very deep, and sends out a quantity of small ones, as deli- 
neated in the Plate, No. 47 > which rise upwards after having 
left the stem. The colour of these is yellow, a little deeper 
than that of straw. 

These canes, when young, have at every knot a large leaf 
which surrounds the stem, and terminates in a point. All 
around the foot of this leaf is covered with a very fine pile, 
or hair, like velvet: the point and edge of the leaf iiself has 
the same defence ; but the hairs on the sides of the leaf are 
smaller and thmner* I have not seen the leaf have any but 
a light straw-colour ; the hairs have that of a dried coffee- 
beans. When young, the leaf is probably more vivid ; but the 
straw-colour seems to prevail. These large leaves remain on the 
canes but a ^hort time ; for the secondary branches coming out 
at an angle of ajiout 45 degrees between them and the cane, 
soon destroy them. It was in flower in the Abyssinian month 
Miazia, corresponding to our April. To-day, the 5th of No^ 
vetnber, they are in the state described above. They are 
found in the cliff or brow of a rugged hill, that looks S., 
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S. £.| and C. The interior of these leaves shines with a 
high polish. We have measured one of the smallest of the 
canes, and found its diameter t^o inches, its length thirty-two 
feet, its longest joint two feet two inches. | 



ANGU4H. 



Th£ plate (No. 48.) represents a branch of a tree found 
near the river Tacazzi, called Auguab. The Abyssinians 
believe it to be that which bears the true frank-incense ; in 
reality, it produces a gum much resembling it. This branch 
carries young green leaves velveted on both side. The right 
side is of a lively green, inclining to yellow, and as bright as 
if varpished ; the reverse of the leaf is of a green equally 
lively, but much fairer than that of the right. The stalks of 
the leaves are of a greenish colour, very fair, except at the 
foot, where they are reddish. The fibres of the leaves are 
much raised, and of a fair or whiter green, like the stalks of 
these. The bark of the branches and trunk is whitish, and 
as thin as paper; beneath it is another bark of a fair green 
colour. From the extremity of the principal branches arise 
five or six small ones, of a fair green, but of rose-red colour 
on the side exposed to the sun. Above these it sends out a 
great many small flowerets, supported by a red slip. The 
perianthium is red, and below greenish, divided into five leaf- 
lets. The flower has five red leaves with white borders. The 
interior of. each of these is nearly white. The pistillum is 
green, and the stamina have a yellow head. All the red is of 
a rose-colour. The main branch is of a yellowish cast; it has 
two or three barks, one above another, thin like paper. The 
seeds are represented in the capsulss as they uere found on 
the left side of the branch. Tlie second plate (No. 49*) 
gives a view of them ripe, and about to fall out. 
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THE GHESH* 

Is a tree quite common in Abyssinia ; the leaves of which 
the people are accustomed to pnt in their hydromel, or mead. 
It is not of a large but middling size. The bark is of an ob« 
scure ashy colour. At the eitremity of the branches it sends 
out sprigs, which, when young, are of a slightly red colour. 
Their distribution upon the sprigs is triangular, but not in 
the same plane, or not at the same height, but rather at unr 
equal distances ; two of them being generally three lines, 
one above another, and the third about six lines distant from 
these. Each of them has a stalk about two or three lines 
long, of a very clear green. The leaves are of a very irregu* 
lar figure; some more round, others more oblong, some are 
only half an inch, others two, or even three inches, and yet 
on the same stems. Their colour is of a deep green, but un- 
fixed ; and on the reverse lighter, approaching to yellow ; on 
both sides slightly varnished. The leaves next to the extre- 
mity of the branch are of a lighter green, but very change- 
able and uncertain. The flower has five leaves, in a star-like 
form, and is about two lines in diameter. In the centre it 
has an ovary of about a quarter of a line in diameter, from 
which rises a pistil lum, three-fourths of a line in length, ter- 
minated by five leaves nearly imperceptible. The whote 
flower is of a greenish colour, and the foot-stalk of it is a 
light red. The flowers spring from the principal branch at 
the places where the stalks of the leaves come from it ; six 
flower-stalks at each leaf, some longer than others; the 
longest about six, and the shortest about two lines. While 
undisclosed, the flower hangs in an oval form, terminatmg in 
a point; and it would seem that the foot-stalk lengthens as 
the flower approaches maturity. The above is a description 
of the tree as it appeared at Gondar on the £8th of June, 
1770. 

The leaves of tbe Ghesh are bitter and harsh-tasted. They 
are reduced to powder, and mixed with the mass from which 
the Abyssinians make bouza. 
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THE MERJOMBEY (SOLANUM)*, 

Is a amaU tree^ or shrub, found on LuBalmon, in a place 
called Maccara. The Abyssiniana use it as a cathartic, mix* 
ing its fruit with several other ingredients not yet known to 
us. The trunk is not very thick; it sends out many branches, 
covered with abundance of leaves, but in an irregular man- 
per. From a single point it sometimes sends out five or 
jix leaves, that have for their base a small slip, which divides 
into as many stalks as there are leaves. The^e last are of very 
different sizes ; in general, the largest, and the divisions from 
it which carry fruit, arise all from one place. It is of an ashy 
colour, inclining a little to green, and streaked in an interrup- 
ted manner with small obscure lines. The extremity of those 
sprigs is covered with a fine but very rough down. The co- 
lour of the leaves is a beautiful green, but with little lustre; 
the reverse of them is of a lighter green. The fibre in the mid- 
dle is very distinct on the right side of the leaf, and whitish ; 
on the reverse all the fibres are very distinct and large, and 
of a colour approaching to white. All the leaves arc equally 
covered with down, but a little thinner than that of the 
sprigs. From the principal sprigs go out other small ones, 
. two or three inches in length, making an angle ^ about QO 
deg. with the part which is towards the extremity of the large 
sprig, or branch. From these small sprigs arise six or seven 
still smaller, that bear the fruit. These last are all bent 
back towards the principal sprig, or stem. They are about 
an inch long ; on the end of them are the leaves of the peri- 
aothion, which terminate each in a point, and are about four 
lines in length. These embcace the fruit, which is very glo- 
bular, and somewhat smaller than a cherry. While unripe, 
it is of a very bright and beautiful green, varnished and co- 
vered with small white hairs very strong. This fruit is ail 
streaked with longitudinal irregular lines of a very deep 
grjeen» Its mterior has in the middle a round woody core 
(colonBa)» abwt which, to the bark on the outside, are a- 
bundance of seeds of a round broad focm. The. interstices 
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are full of a very viscous green substance. When ripe^ the 
fruit assume^ a deep orange colour. All the stems, as well 
the principal as the small, are clad with spinas, or prickles, 
two, three, and even five lines in length, of a dead yellow 
colour. The whole perianthium and leaves, on both sides, 
are also covered with prickles, disposed by threes and fours 
upon the middle fibre* 
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THE NUK* 



This plant Is called, in Abyssinia, Nuge; it is the princi? 
pal source of their vegetable oil ; but the process of extract- 
ing it is not mentioned in Mr Bruce's papers. It h also to 
be regretted, that only a fragment of the description, by Ba- 
lugani, could be recovered ; the rest being either mislaid, or 
destroyed. 

Tlie plate is from a drawing of the plant, raised either in 
the royal garden at Paris, or in one of his majesty's gardens 
in the vicinity of London. This uncertainty is owing to the 
want of any marks on the drawing, by which the matter 
could be determined. M. Jussieu transmitted to Mr Bruc^ 
drawings and botanical descriptions of those plants, whicli 
were raised from seeds in the king of France's gardens ; but 
Mr Bruce, displeased at the manner in which the superintend 
dants had made use of his present (Vide the article Farek, p. 
169* in this volume), on that account paid little attention tp 
characters. Though M. Jussieu's description canqoi; b^ 
found, the particular use which is made of the plant thf piigh« 
out Abyssinia, is a sufficient apolo^ for giving it here. All 
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the parts of the fructification are so clearl j and accurately 
displaced in the Plate, that any botanist may, at pleasure, de* 
t^mune its Linnean character. 

The nuge is a species of sesamum. The practice of ma* 
l^ing il from its yellow flower and seeds is very ancient. It 
grow to the height of four feet, or, in general, three and a 
half The root is about three lines and a half in circunif^ 
rence, and two inches long, ending in a point. It is all co- 
vered with small roots, that have one-third or one-fourth of 
the thickness of the stem, at the place whence they spring 
out ; are about two inches and a half long, and as small as 
hairs at their extremities. The principal stem at the root is 
three lines and a half in circumference ; but it gradually di- 
minishes to the top. Next to the root, the first ioint, or 
knot, is an inch long ; after which, the length of the joint, 
between knot and knot, gradually increases towards the top, 
the length of the uppermost being six or seven inches. On 
the whole stem there may be ten or a dozen of these joints. 
Close below each of these are two leaves rising from the prin- 
cipal stock, and opposite to one another, but in an alternate 
manner, those of one knot being opposed to those of another. 
Above these leaves rise from the stock small braqches, which 
make an angle of about 30^ with it. Each of these has two or 
three small joints, with two leaves below them ; the ends of 
which, besides their leaves, support each two or three flow- 
ers of the kind delineated iu the Plate. These flowers 
have nine, and sometimes ten, three pointed leaves, of a per- 
fect yellow colour, somewhat lighter than that of gold. The 
leaves are of the figure represented in the Plate ; but some 
of them are less convex on the sides than' others, and more 
approaching to the parallel. Some of them are extreme- 
ly oval ; they are all denticulated in a rough and irregular 
manner. The middle fibre is whitish, and sunk in the leaf,, 
on the right side, towards the footstalk. On the reverse tbe 
fibres are much raised. At its exit from the stock, each of 
the branches seems nearly as thick as the stock itself in that 
place. In some plants, I have seen the two leaves at the 
joints having their protuberant sides so. united, as ta have the 
appearance of being only one circular leaf with the stem in 
the centre ; but this was probably accidental. 
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The description of the flower is wanting ; but the number 
of pistilla and stamina may be reckoned irom the parts ana* 
lysed in the Plate. 



UMFAR, OR AMFAR*. 



This Plate represents the end of a branch of a tree called 
Umtar, found at Addua and Gondar, and in great plenty at 
Saccala. In the month of November it was not in nower at 
Saccala ; but at Gondar it flowered in October ; and was ia 
full bloom in November. In Tigre it flowers in December. 
The trunk of this tree is of a dusky colour, approaching to 
pale, or ashy, vei'y rough and uneven, and covered with a 
very scaly bark of various plies, one above another. The 
small branches are covered with similar bark ; but the colour 
is whitish, stained with a dull red, between red and yellow. 
The eai;tremity of each branch becomes more smooth, aiid of 
a quadrilateral form, and of an ashy colour, slightly tinged 
with green. It is covered with a very fine down, which 
comes off on passing it through the fingers. The leaves 
are disposed by two and two, one opposite the other, a"» 
bout two inches between each couple. One couple is not 
disposed on the same side of the stem with another, but 
cross- wise, and so on alternately, till the end of each branchy 
at which comes out an immense quantity of flowers on stalks* 
The leaves are of the form given in the Plate, of a deep green^ 
inclining to yellow, on the right side, but nearly white on the 
reverse. The principal fibres on the reverse incline a little 
to yellow ; but, on the right, they have no particular colour ; 
and though they are marked with a very deep line, their stalk 
is not more than three lines in length, and they are fixed on 
the branch almost at right angles, or not at less than 80 or 
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75^. When the principal branches come within ten or 
twelve inches of their extremity, they begin to .send out 
flowers, and continue to do so till they terminate. When the 
branches are of the inferior kind, this begins oitiy live or six- 
inches from their point. At every mterval aboye the leaves, 
on the stem, the principal branch casts out little branches, 
the lowest of which are about eight or nine inches long ; but 
they decrease in length as they ascend the branch. Thes^ 
bear the flowers, and rise each from the trunk at the foot of 
a leaf, but about two lines higher than its insertion. They 
make, with the principal branch, an angle of about 50^ ; these, 
which are next the top, however, make only 45 or ^0^. The 
first of these little branches are furnished with leaves of 9, 
smaller size, and with sprigs of flowers disposed on them, in 
the same manner as they are on the large branch, only the 
knots are nearer each other. The»e bi anches have each ten 
or twelve sprigs, not including that on their top ; but the 
branches, approaching the extremity of the main one, being 
shorter, they have only six or four sprigs on them, and very 
small leaves, llie flowers are disposed on the sprigs in large 
groups of twelve or fourteen in each, at about a line or two 
of separation, one above another, encircling (he sprig. When 
undisclosed, fliey hang in little buds of a line in length, which 
open into four* pointed leaflets. From these rises a straw- 
coloured tube, about a quarter of a line in diameter, and two 
lines and a half long, comprehending what of it is hid in the 
{>erianthium, or bud, above mentioned. The extremity of 
the tube divides into four small round leaves, of a very ripe 
brange colour. To the extremities of the sides of this tube 
are fixed four stamina, scarcely perceptible, of a straw-co- 
lour. At the bottom of the tube, within, are the ovarium 
and pistillum. The ovarium is of an ashy colour, inclining 
to green, and so is the pistillum, but its extremity is yellow. 
The ovarium and pistillum, together, do not amount to the 
length of two lines. While tlie flowers are not disclosed, 
they have a bright ash colour, inclining nearly to green, ^ 
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KUMMEL* 

The fibres, which bear the flowers of the kummely are 
greenish at the base, and assume upwards a russet colour, 
inclinhig to that of cinnamon. Before the flower appears, it 
is contained in a bud, at first very small, but resembhng that 
of the rose. Growing, it lengthens to the extent of four 
lines, and is in diameter about one and a half. This bud di- 
vides into four parts, which form the leaves of the perianthi- 
urn, each terminating in a point. Above this perianthium 
come out four leaves, a little straiter than the former, and 
wbite on each side ; whereas, those of the perianthium are 
white only within. Between the four leaves of the perian- 
thium and the four of the flower, are placed eight white leaf- 
lets, disposed in the eight angles which result from those 
before-mentioned. These last are at the base all joined to- 
gether as a calix ; they are as long as the rest, but all col« 
lected together like a bud, yet their ends are bent a little 
outwards. Around this calix are placed eight other leaflets, 
half the length of these, in their interstices. Around these 
leaflets, in tbe inner part, are disposed eight stamina, very 
small, with an oblong and fluted head, of a yellowish colour; 
The length of the head of the stamina is about a line, and 
they do not rise above the interior order of these leaflets 
above-mentioned. From the perianthium rises the ovarium, 
and from it the pistillum, which inclines to white, except the 
point, which is a little more yellow than the rest. The leaves 
of the perianthium have a part raised up the whole length of 
the leaflets like a rib. The stalks, on which the leaves are, 
as well as those which support the fruit and flower, are 
green. The leaves are strong, very like those of the orange 
tree ; they have a yellowish fibre raised up on both sides, but 
particularly on the reverse of the leaf. This side is a little 
fairer, but both sides are completely varnished. 

On another part of the paper is found the following note> 
entitled, " Remainder of the description of the flower of the 
Kummel/' 
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To Uie exterior part of this calix, which his eight leaves^ 
are attached l6 stamina; which^ by two and two, correspond 
to the eight exterior leaves, and remain very open. On these 
last leav^ each of those stamina splits gradually into three 
others. The longest of these stamina corresponds to the 
middle of the leaf on which it is spread. The ovaiy is about 
a line Ions, and the pistillum about four. 

The fruit is of a tawny, or dead yellow ; of an oblong py- 
ramidical shape at the point, and rounded at the base where 
it is attached to the stalk. This tree, which b called in 1l[*i- 
gre, Kummel, and in Amhara^ Shie, or Essue, attains a con« 
aidejrable size. The fruit is ripe in December, but parti- 
cularly in Janiiary. It is of the tribe called Mimusops. ' 



HOUBAARAH* 



Tac beautiful bird, here represented, is very little known. 
The figure I have here given, if it b not the only one, is 
surely die only intelligible one, or from which any guess can 
be made at the bird from which it was designed ; not even 
excepting the figure by Dr Shaw, who, as far as I know, 
gives the first particular description of it. 

It is all over A.rabia and Barbary called Houbaara. It is 
frequent in the deserts by the Persian Gulf, and in the sands 
of Palmyra, bordering upon Damascus* It is found on both 
siaes the Euphrates, and no where changes its name. I will 
not, however, decide, whether it is the bird mentioned by that 
name in the Arabic version of the Scripture, although I am 
very much inclined to think it is so. By its having been often 
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namedy together with birds inhabiting places that| from the 
particular catastrophes of the times, have become scenes of 
desolation, and as such described by the prophets, many have 
been led to think, that there are circumstances in its nature 
that have a more than ordinary affinity and connection with 
the scenes of desolation there described. For example, the 
owl, the bittern, the night-crow, and several others that are 
found in the melancholy list of birds inhabiting places- devo« 
ted to destruction, naturally impress the mind with an ima- 
gination, that they are somehow or other intimately connect^ 
ed with that destruction they must have been spectators of. 
This is, however, sometimes mere imagination, as is the case 
in the example of the bird before us. It is a clean granivo- 
rotts bird ; and, though it lives in the desert, this is supposed 
to arise from a propen^ty it has, hi common with many other 
birds, to keeping itself dry, and free from wet and dirty soil. 
It seems to partake of the nature of the bustard ; and so Go- 
lius and Bochart have thought ; though others, for no good 
reason that I can find, have thought the contrary. In size, 
it is as large as a full grown pullet, somewhat longer in pro- 
portion. Its head is crowned with' a largd tuft of feathers ; 
half of the fore-part of which ' is black, the rest a greyish 
white. Its head is a reddish brown ; its throat white ; and 
the feathers of the back of the head are small and fine. It 
has a ruff of very singular form and structure. It is black 
from the middle of the neck, and stands back, in the shape 
of a wing on the one side ; then, on the front, and before its 
stomach, it has the appearance of an apron, which goes all 
round, where its stomach is situated, aud joins the left side 
of the neck, making the same form, or hgure, as it did on 
the left ; so that the neck seems to stand between two wings 
of feathers, joined together in the fore part by the apron that 
covers the stomach before. These' feathers, disposed on 
each side, as also those upon its head, are of the consistence 
of those of the dung-hill' cock, when he is angry, or intending, 
to fight, and the same holds in the Houbaara : for it is only 
on those occasions that he erects his plumage, which is a io^ 
ken that he is angry. His belly is white, all but under the 
anus, which is spotted with black, in large transversal spots. 
Its thighs are covered with white feathers till the joint^ which 
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18 bare; die 1^ below the joint is two inches long. It has 
three toes not jointed ; each of these terminate with a strong 
sharp claw. It runs with great Telocity upon level and 
smooth ground, which it affects. It is of all others the bird 
that gives the best sport with the hawk ; having a great va» 
riety of stratagems to elude its enemy, besides the swiftness 
of its flight. Its body, baek, and tail, is brown, beautifully 
spotted with black ; the point of its tail is fringed with white, 
about a quarter of an inch. Its beak is black pointed ; and 
in shape is pointed as granivorous birds, and about two inches 
Ions. The flesh is black ; in taste, much like that of wild 
fowl of the game kind, and resembles much the bustard, 
such as we find in our Downs in England^ This iHrd waa 
shot at Syene, on the skirts of the desert, immediateiy under 
the Tropic. The town's people, at first sight, knew it by 
the name of Houbaaraa ; and such 1 take it may be called 
in all time ooniog^ 
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TttADOQUA ANTELOPE*. 



In our journey to the sources of the Nile, we found a Ut- 
ile wild anitnal, called, in Abyssinia, Madoqua. From its 
properties, it would seem to be the same with that described 
by M. de Buffon under the name of Grimme, excepting in 
the horns, which, neither in figure nor situation, are like those 
designed on the head, brought by M. Adanson from Senegal, 
which M. de Buffon took for that of the animal in question. 
In our animal, the horns are round and straight, and make 
a large angle with the line of its face ; on the contrary, 
in the drawing of the head brought from Senegal, the 
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boras at« so bent towards the neck^ as to make a quite oppo* 
site angle. The ears in this animal are within more full 
than those of the Fecho. The length of the whole body, 
from the point of the nose to the anus, was 32 inches ; of 
the heady from the point of the nose to the origin of the 
faorns^ 6i inches ; the round of the mouth was 4 inches and 1 
part; its aperture, in profile, ig inches ; length of the eye, 
from one angle to the other, 1 inch ; distance between the 
two eye^lidsy when open, 5 lines ; distance between the an- 
terior angle and the point of the lip, 8i inches ; distance 
between the anterior angles of the eyes, measured in a straight 
line, 1 inch 6} lines; circumference of the head, taken be- 
fore the horns, 12 inches; length of the ear, 4i inches; 
distance between the ears and the horas, 1 inch; length of 
the trunk of the tail, 4 J inches ; its circumference at its origin, 
2| inches; the inferior diameter of the horas, 4 lines ; length 
J j inches. The outer part of the horn is composed of longi* 
tudinai fibres, from the top to the base, without being inter- 
rupted. It has about half a line of solid part round about. 
These are supported by a heart of bone, springing from 
the skull, which is about two*thirds the length of each horn. 
Length of the neck, taken before, 5 inches ; circumference, 
taken near the head, 10 inches ; circumference of the neck, 
near the shoulders, i 1| inches ; height of the neck, 5 inches ; 
circumference of the body, taken behind the fore l^gs, 191 
inches. Total height of the body before, 19 inches ; total 
height behind, 21 inches ; length of the shoulder from the 
blade to the knee, 5 inches ; circumference of the knee, 3| 
inches ; length of the shank, 4 inches ; circumference at the 
smallest place, 1 inch 7i lines; height, from the foot below 
to the knee, 53 inches; distance of the top of the shoulders 
from the base of the foot, 1 1^ inches ; circumference of the 
body, taken before the hind legs, 20^ inches ; length of the 
body, taken from the point of the breast to the anus, 20 inch- 
es ; circumference of the snout behind the nose, 5 inches ; 
distance between the horns, taken from centre to centre, 1| 
inches* 

Between the angle of the eye and the nose it has a spiracle 
7 lines long, which oozes out an odoriferous humour. This 
is situated parallel to the aperture of the month, 2 inches from 
the point of the nose ; the distance between the angle of the 
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mouth and this spiracle, is 1 inch and i line ; and there aie 
5 lines between it and the anterior angle of the eye. 

TheMadoqua has six vertebne in the neck; 14 dorsal 
and 6 lilmbar vertebrae ; 5 joints in the os sacrttm, and nine 
in the tail. The true ribs are eight ; the false, six. 

A drawing of the head and skull is found in Mr Bmce's 
collection ; but it was thought superfluoas to engrave it. In 
each jaw, both upper and nether, the Madoqua has ten jaw 
teeth, five on each side ; and eight incisors in the lower jaw. 
In the upper jaw there is a place for a tooth on each side 
vacant. 

The hair over the body is of a chesnut bright colour.-** 
There is a tuft of black hair, about S| inches long, between 
the horns ; a stripe of black down the face to the noae ; the 
outside of the tail b black ; and a stripe reaches down each 
fore leg from the knee to the hoof. The hind leg» are ako 
black from the pastern to the hoof. The black oceiipies all 
the four legs round about from the pastem dowuwarda* 
The hair of the throatend beUy is of a dirty white. 

The other species of the Antelope, common aboot the 
sources of the Abay, are the Feho» or Fecho, and the Bobitf • 
Of the last of these Mr Bruce gives the following acoonnt.- 

The Bohur is the largest ^f all the Gaselle kindi His 
horns are solid, and he casts them not;, they are crooked out- 
wards. He is thick covered with hair, something above an 
inch long ; tlie two^thirds ofi each hair of a dark chesnut 
colour; the point, or one-third, red ; this runs all! along the 
back, and for about two inches on each side the spine; upon 
his buttocks the hair is red witliout any mixture of black, as 
also upon, his loins ; upon bis shoulder and neck it is light* 
er,, drawing to a dirty white; on his throat of. the same eo- 
Ipun;, under his jaws only is white; his hindJegs are red, 
both on the inside and out ; on the inside, somewhat lighter 
than the out; but the edge ofi his thighs and' his- hinder legs 
have a white stream, which comes from his belly, and< reach- 
es to his knees; his fore l^s are also of the same clear, red, 
bur rather paler; and he has a chesnut-coloured band, which 
reaches from the middle of the shoulder down to the paMm, 
or hoof; the hair of his leg^ is bright^ aftidihas a-luatreilikHk 
gold. H^s hoofs are laige apd.weUrproportioned^ which is 
rare in. the Gazelle Hind; they are ofi a darkHbrownj wuthilif^t 
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tlotids like tortoise-shell ; the cfaesoot-coloured streak grow9 
lighter as it comes nearer the hoof; his tail is small, red 
above, and white at the bottom ; his ears are thick covei tcl 
with the white hair within, in three bands, as usual ; and 
whereas it is usual in animals of this kind to have the earsi 
without but ill*covered, this has his thick covered with short 
close hair from the root to the top, and interspersed with 
black long hairs near half an inch long ; his front below 
his ears, and below his bonis, are of the same mixed brown 
colour as his back, only the hau: is thicker and stronger ; his 
eye-brows are long and black ; his horns consist of several 
coats, which, from time to time, scale off; the first of those is 
about, or scarce a line in thickness ; they are streaked longi- 
tudinally, and tess hard than the inner coat. He lives in the 
high grass, and does not enter the wood unless forced ; he 
sleeps during die heat of the day in the long bent grass, 
generally near the banks of the Nile. His body is round, 
strong, and very fleshy ; of an excellent taste, red, and not 
fat; part of the Abyssinians eat it, and part do not. He 
does not appear to move with no much agility as a Gazelle : 
but yet, by reason of his length, makes great way ; he stops 
at certain distances, and stares upon his hunters. The peo- 
pie say the female has no horos« This was a male ; the 
truth 1 cannot assert, only I saw several that seemed well- 
grown without hprns ; his neck is of the same colour as bis 
thighs and lower parts of the shoulders. The mixed colour 
]t>egins only where his ^eck ends, or his back begins. ^ 
nevei; saw any large troops of these animals togtrther ; frp^ 
^uently one alone, or two, at most three. They are peculiajt 
to Maitsha, and the country of the Agows. The horn con- 
sists of an outer bark, very fragile, and of a texture resemr 
bling wood rather than horn. Within it is black, and ex- 
ceeding hard an/1 solid ; hollow all up till within half aa 
inch of the point. Though this horn appears to seem 
round, yet it does really make an angle in the side, immedi- 
atelji; nei^t the ^ye, towards which the point is turned out- 
wardy and its form at the base is triangular ; the ape:^ oif one 
angle projecting towards the eye, perpendicular to a line let 
fall from the part of the horn turned outward. 

The Fecho ai^d. l^dQq[ua have both horQS with this.fragile 

6 
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bark, which is of so loose a texture, that it crumbles to small 
pieces in cutting with the knife. Thej are of the kind of 
the antelope, and not of the stag ; that is, have a fust within, 
and are not solid. This bark, or outer coat, is about a line 
in thickness ; but it is scarce perceptible, or but as a thin 
scale. 



ANTIDOTES USED BY THE NUBA AGAINST 

SERPENTS. 



The Abyssinians call all the black nations which surround 
them on the north, west, and south-west, Shankala ; a generic 
name, which they apply even to the people in the provinces 
belonging to Sennaar. The Nuba, Funge, Shilook, Dinga, 
people called Fertit, the Doha, and Dobena, and in short, all 
perfect blacks, go by this appellation. These nations form a 
race of men distinct from the Arabs and Galia, and seem 
to be the aborigines of Africa. They inhabit the extensive 
country between the A bay and the liahar el Abiad down to 
Sennaar. They dwell along both sides of the White River 
up to its source. The Meks of Sennaar have transplanted 
a number of them into the low country, on the banks of the 
Dender to defend their territories there. Many of these 
Nuba are taken from the mountains around the White Ri- 
ver. They retain their priests, and Pagan religion. They 
worship the moon ; from which practice the name of Jibbel 
Kumr, probably, was given by themselves to the hills where 
the Bahar el Abiad rises. They wear thick bracelets of cop- 
per around their wrists and ancles, which they get from the 
copper mines of Fertit, and others of that metal, in their na- 
tive mountains. Small nations of these black Pagans are 
found in all the hilly districts south of Darf&r. The Arabs 
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make war on theniy in order to take slaves, and send many of 
t)iem to Cairo, and other remote markets. 

The Nuba are more kind-hearted, less cruel, and more 
simple and sincere than the Arabs, They believe in witch- 
craft ; and the following superstitions were told to Mr Biuce 
on the banks of the Dt- nder, and are described here in his 
own words : 

*^ There is a prevailing opinion in Sennaar, and all the 
country about, that there are wizards, who, by theii looksf 
and charms, have power to throw, as they please, a man, or 
a woman, gradually into decay, which, at last, terminates in 
death. There is a root of a tree, which comes from the pro- 
vince of Fazuclo, which is sold in the market publicly as an 
antidote against that. A ^^^ chips, put into the mouth, ef- 
fectually preserves a person. It is said the Nuba are the wi*« 
zards ; and it is from their country the remedy comes, where 
this is also believed to be fact. I have seen several in this 
disease* It seems to be a hectic fever, probably the end of 
some illness; the eyes, face, and body are as of a person ia 
tlie last stage of a consumption ; and this happens more sel- 
dom in men than in women. I never saw children have it. 
It is frequent m the deserts of Barca about Augila. ) saw 
two women put to death in that country for this ; they call 
it drinking their life ; it is called Bouda m Abyssinia, where 
it is also common, especially among the Galla of (jrojam. In 
all these places they believe that the hyaenas, which are fre* 
quent in the streets of all their towns at night, are those en- 
chairters in that shape; and they will not tquch the skin of n 
hy^na till it has been prayed over, and exorcised by a priest. 
The Falasha in Abyssinia answer the purposes of Pagan Nu- 
ba m the cure. 

" Inhere is among the ^ow-keepers, or neat-herds of the Rc» 
faa Arabs, and N uba, a very singular species of idolatiy ; thej 
choose, eac h from among themselves, one whom they consti- 
tute their god ; and that god adores another cow-herd as his 
god, and so on. This is common in Fazuclo, and in all the 
countries from Lowna. 

** The Nuba in Sennaar cure the venereal disease with a root 
of a tree pounded m water. The patient is shut up, and eats 
only maize and water, called belleel; for forty-one days; afttn* 
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whicti he cotn68 out perfectly cured^ ^h^dier by abstinetice, 
or medicine, is uncertain. The root is purgative. l*hey also 
tise earth of a certain kind, brought frotn without the limits 
of the tropical rains, near G002. It is saline, has no strong 
taste, and seems a kind of magnesia alba* This they also use 
for their ulcers ; but it is at tunes unsuccessful, drying them 
up, and often occasioning an universal pox. 

** In Abyssinia the handling of serpents without harm is 
Known. The Nuba have charms both against vipers and 
scorpions. It is even a shrub the Abyssinians make use of, 
not lesembling the plant used by the Nuba, and certainty dif- 
ferent. 1 have seeu the serpents bite the people who held 
diem ; but the bite was neithei attended with pain nor in- 
flammation ; no remedy Was applied but sucking the wound^ 
which bled plentifully in four places. This art is known in 
Barbery and Egypt ; but the danger prevents us from trying 
the herbs/' 

The following plants were pointed out to Mr Bruce at 
Sennaar (July 25, 1772), by a Nubian, who was from the 
country on the Bahr el Abiad. The minute description he 
gives may enable future observers to identify them. An sfn- 
tidote, or remedy, against the bite of the scorpion, would be 
a valuable acquisition to mankind in general, which only the 
Nuba seem to possess. 



Antidotes against Vipers and Scorpions, used by the Funge 

ana Nubians in bennaar. 



** The first u called Labreshat, in the language of Sennaar; 
iLagemi, in that of the southern negroes or Shaukala ; it is a 
root about a foot in length, and somewhat above an inch 
around ; but more commonly found not above the size of a 
common whip cord ; it is tough and pliable, covered with a 
thick bark, which easily cracks, but does not easily detach it* 
self from the root ; it has something the form of white li- 
quorice, but is of a darker colour. This root is generally 
straight, aud shoots perpeiidiciliar into the earth, but has no 
fibres, or branches. From the side of thb root, generally 
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about half an inch from the top, sprouts ont a branch, thiii 
and covered with a smooth deep green bark. This rarely 
grows above an inch long, and decays at top; and half 
an inch below, on its side, sets forth another small twig, 
seldom more than one. On this grow the leaves, disposed 
one by one, alternately on opposite sides of the stalk ; they 
are ordinarily about two inches long, and three lines and a 
half at the top, growing smaller to the point ; the ribs are 
scarcely marked or distinguishable, joined by a small stalk to 
the branch. This leaf is at first of the colour of laurel, but 
turns black and saddish on keeping. The Nubians distin^ 
guish male and female by the flower ; that of the former being 
red, and the other white. 1 never say either flower. The 
branch which bears the leaves never grows half a foot high 
out of the earth. It had leaves on the 25tb July 177£, after 
there liad been considerable rain at Sennaar. It grows near 
the Nile in the red soapy clay, which is the soil there, and 
where all their dora is sown. This is against all species of 
the vip^ kind. The root having been dried at the sun, then 
pounded, if a piece, very small, be chewed, and the hand be 
rubbed with this spittle, the viper will suffer himself to be 
handled without offering to venture a bite ; and upon being 
coniinued long in the hand, where is this bruised root, or the 
tincture of it rubbed in the hand, will sicken and die without 
asy offmce. It is but little bitter to the taste, and of no 
strong or disagreeable smell; it something resembles liquor- 
ice. 

Second Plant. — From a root much resembling horse rad^ 
dish, nearly in form of an egg at top, and open at the bot- 
tom, divided into a fork, or two legs, grows a succulent stalk. 
Of often two or three, of the size of a large earth-worm. This 
stalk is white and feeble as far as it is covered with earth ; 
after which it is a light green, and seldom above eight inches 
high. From the green parts of this stalk grow the leaves al- 
ternately on the opposite side of the stalk ; the two opposites 
are generally less than half an inch distant ; there is then a 
large interval, near an inch and a half ; and then the two 
others, which I say are placed alternately on opposite sides. 
There is no knot, or ring, around where the leaves shoot : 
these are always three in number ; the first lai'ge, and in five 
divisions ; it is altogether above an inch apd a half broad, of 
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a bright greeo^ somediing like that of cellery. When the 
large leaf has arrived at its full size, it falls off^ and then it ia 
succeeded by the second, which is advanced ; the third takea 
place of the second, and it then shoots a small one for a third. 
These leaves are fastened to the principal stalk by a thready 
succulent root, long, near a third of the length of the leaf^ 
The ribs part all from this root, and are consideiably raised 
on the back of the leaf, and hollowed, or sunk in the front. 
There are five principal ones. The stalk and leaves of this 
are perfectly tasteless, and without smell. The Nubians say 
it bears both fruit and flowers in abundance. I never saw 
either. It had just shot out this succulent root when I saw 
it, the 2oth July near Sennaar, on the banks of the Nile, 
where it is in great plenty in the very same ground with the 
former root. The root is of a dirty yellowish white, full 
of small knots, which seem to have been roots of fibres ; and 
the root is also surrounded with small fibrous circles hori- 
zontally, like hoops around it. The leaves and stalk are co- 
vered with a sort of prickly down, scarce perceptible to the 
touch, which has probably given it its name, Ahou sont, tho 
father of the acacia *. 

The root of the third plant is crooked, hard, and woody ; 
Its body IS about three mches * long, when longest ; at the 
bottom shoot out long thready fibres, tough, and of the same 
consistence with the ropt. The fibres run strongly into the 
earth, but considerable part of the body of the root is out of 
the earth uncovered. It resembles the root of wild thyme, 
at first sight. From the sides of this, near the top, shoot 
forth a great number of green branches, fluted, and seldoni 
above four inches long \ upon these the leaves are disposed, 
two ai^d two on opposite sides of the stalk. These are 
generally three in number ; one large and two lesser, joined 
to the principal stalk by a foot of about an inch loi^. 
The leaf is generally about three-fourths of an inch in 
length ; and at the shoulders, above half an inch in breadth, 
lightly serrated, like the nettle, of a deep green on the right 
side, but pale on the reverse; the ribs are faintly marked; 

111 .. ■ .1 1.. .1 I ■ iw 

* An Arabic phrase, lignifying liAe the acoHa^'^Vu 
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the branches^ or stalks, terminated with ahead of white flow-^ 
era of the form of pearblossoms, out of which project a pistil 
surrounded with several small filaments, or stamma, whose 
heads are covered with orange-coloured farina. This flower 
la contained in a cup of one leaf, divided into several seg^ 
ments ; each of these flowers do not exceed a line in length ; 
they grow two by two, on the head, on opposite sides of the 
stalk ; and two or three, like the leaves, sprout out together 
OB each side, joined by a small foot to the stalk near the length 
of the flower. This whole head, occupied by the flower^ is 
about three-fourths of an inch in length. The whole of the 

fJant above ground seldom ejiceeiia five inches and a half.—* 
t grows in the same ground with the rest near the Nile, 
and was in flower and leaf on the 25th July, 1772, when I 
was at Sennaar. it is used, bruising the root in the hand, 
against scorpions, who are rendered harmless by it« 
. The fourth plant is also for the same use, against scorpi- 
ons, and produces the same effect. It is a round root of the 
size of the largest musquet ball, full of small fibres, which 
spring out on all sides ; from the centre of this springs out 
the plant, the stalk of which is an inch and a half in 
length, feeble and flexible, thickest at the root, diminishing, 
however, but little. From this principal stalk sprout branches 
on all sides about four inches long, alternately disposed on 
the stalk. This stalk is lightly channelled ; the leaves are 
above half an ipch broad,fixed to the branch by a foot like the 
vine leaf ; they grow alternately on the branch. They re^ 
senihle. the vine leaf in form; they are ot a bright vivid 
green on the lace ; pale on the reverse, when growing, but 
turn black soon after gathermg. They have on them a small 
white soft hair, like down; The ribs are five -principal 
ones raised on the back, as in the vine ; and distinct and weil- 
marked on the right side also, but not hollowed. The flower 
is of the size of a pea, but oval, and covered with white " 
down. I never saw it blown, but only d(iot, though it seem- 
ed to be arrived at its full size, and ready to blow, and the 
cup divided* into four oval pointed segments. From where 
the leaves sprout out come likewise teiidrils, like a vine, 
which shew it to be a parasite. This is very rare ; I never 
found but one, the Nubian brought me, though it grows in 
the same ground as the rest, at Ayra, near the Nile, three 
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myeft sodth df Semiaar. It kaa litde t&stt, «8 mtel UrU 
have, whicby like this, «were gathered ia the seasoti oE miir ; 
Aough, as to its virtue, the l^ubiaiis knew no diffBtenoe of 
seasons* All these plants are equally efficHcious ; the three 
against scorpions ; the fourth, which is a shrub, against vi* 
pers. The south, which is the country of these slafes 
in the r^ons of Shaakala, from Faiuclo to the froatieiis 
of Agow, abound in theili all, and manjr odiers* There is 
great plenty at Semiaar ; though it is iti their omt country 
wese slaves learn the virtue of these plants and roots, to 
which the AralM iind people of Sennaar are strainers. When 
a person is newly bit, they chew a piece, and apply it to the 
place, and he is immediately cured. If a perk>n ohew thii 
root often in a morning, the serpeilt c(r bcorpion will not bite 
him. They dry all these roots, and then pound them to 
powder, and mix diem well together, arid put them in a lea> 
them purse * ready for use ; and when they are to handle a 
•corpicm, or viper, they take a few grains of diu powder^ 
and moisten it with water or spittle, »m1 rub it in dieir.hani^ 
and then lay hold of either withont fear. Providence has 
placed this remedy in abundance, where there is much need df 
it Hie bark and holes of all the trees in this eounlry are 
foil of scorpions in thousands, and the plains fUU of very poi^ 
flondus vipers, especislJy in harvest. These conte out of 
th€9r holes in the time of the tukha^ atid lie in heaps wher^ 
evtir they find strawy dry herbage, or old bouses* There is 
one dftumstsnce, which I had loigot, which scarce deserves 
remembrance, that these roots are to be pounded to powder 
by the hands of a virgin." 
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^ A leadier bag, with (3iese plants ia it| was brought home by Hr 
ruQe^ sad ispr€served.«*^E« 
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Light 
clouds 



82 41 30 Light 
clouds 

73 40 45 Light 

clouds but 



73 
58 

63 

73 



17 15 

O 25 

28 

40 10 



sun 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 



72 57 30 



Clear 



82 

68 

80 

64 

67 

82 

81 

63 

62 

62 

62 

62 

67 



76 24 50 



23 

37 45 
49 S5 
60 20 

6 60^ 
66 20 1 Cle^ 
23 40 J 

4 36 Clear 



All clear 




73 49 10 r ^'®**' 
83 14 30 

59 29 

81 41 20 J 

65 63 25 Clear 



Iff* 



4r?iiHm«i 



Jan. 22. At g. W. qf 
Sire, at 4i^t%iice of | 
mile fron^tbe tpwi^ 

Piim 

Ditto 
3d. in same place 



Riftel 



IT4«ff* 



LLTITUnsr, 

rim in QiiQD-||75 26 ^ 

belt 
Ult ^ Qwi>'8^|73 60 4ft 

belt 
Siring 
Mer. A\W ^^ 



Clear 



9«. At tJH M pt 

th^ T«f ^28 



3J, Jn AcWfrgfy 



lumi 



Feb* 1. In Diy^ 



(4iddle ^l Ori- 
on's belt 

Last in Orien'474 12 25 
belt 

Betelgueze 

Men4« Alt. Sn 



3 16 ?Q 
9 Si 15 
I 33 %0 
66 49 20 



74 55 W^ 



Light 
^Iq^ds but 
sun<^hine 

AUttle 
'cloudy 



83 38 %) 
\9 33 



beside the rivf r M^^ i orcwost ia On-po 6 



151 
9Q| 



11. At M%pkai|^ 
andth^cl^urclwilYasoH:,, 

on Lamaipiv)!! 
Mar. 3* Gond^^ (^il^ujbpica Virg 

of Abyssinia 



Mar.^ 4. Gondar 



on'abeU ( I 

Mid4)e in Qa 75 II 30 

on'u beU ^'^^^y 

Last ui Oriw'^74 30 10 ^ Wind* 

belt 
Merid. Alt SviJ^O 50 5 

83 5 {) 

60 ig id 

61 20 55. 
66 57 



AiTtwm 
2 in Corvq 
I in Coryo 
pica Virg^ 



M^rid. Alt. Sini 63 14 ^ 



ot the ScQip. 
|5 of the Scfirp< 
c- of the Scprp. 
^ntares 
Merid. All* 8un 



Ditto 

Last in Oiion'a 
belt 

Betelgueze 




70 58 50 



71 21 4Q 
75 20 30 



84 46 



Clovdy 
ClefMT 

VqQf clear 

Clear 

Flying cK 
hut sun 
seen 

f ^ng d. 
but sun 
?|e^ 
Clear 



^ 
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$ns 



March d. At Gondar 



(UGondar 

7. Ditto 

8. Ditto 
0. DiUo 



10. Ditto 

11. Ditto 

12. Ditto 
Ditto 

13. Ditto 

14. Ditto 
16. Ditto 



•1M(R8* [altitudes. 

|9infoptofCwi9d9 34 15' 

maj, 

Mrius pi 

Procyon 83 13 

(T ot the Scorp. p5 29 

^ of ditto 58 16 

r of ditto 'p2 %i, 

Antaris ^i 31 

Mer. Alt Sua fl 45 



Clear 



April 10. At Emfras, 
Foggora 

April 11. Ditto 



12. Ditto 

13. Ditto 



Middte in Ori- 

oa's belt 
Betelgueze 

Ditto 

Mer. Alt. Sun. 

Ditto 

Middle in Ori- 
on's belt 

Last in Orion's 
belt 

Betelgueze 

Sirius 

Mer. Alt. Sun 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sirius 

Mer. Alt. Sun 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sirius 

Procyon 

Clear in foot of 
Pollux 
in Merid. Alt. Sun 

Clear in foot of 
Pollux 

Merid. Alt. Sun 

Clear in foot of 
Pollux 

Merid. AlU Sun 

Ditto 



7^ ^¥> 

84 46 

M 46 55 
72 54 50 
r3 18 25 

76 3 

7S 20 25 



Clear 

Flying cl. 
|)Ut sua 
seen 



Flying ligh| 
clonds 
Cloudi^ 
Clear 

Clouds, but 
sun clear 




Clear 



84 46 
61 30 

73 41 44 

74 5 20 
74 28 5& 
61 35 
74 Si 30 
7^ 16 
7Q 30 
61 
83 13 
81 8 




86 
80 



5 

44 45 



Veiy clear 



Clear 



86 27 10 
80 45 

86 49 10 

87 10 40 



S76 
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April 14. Ditto 
1$. Ditto 
Nov. 16.1770. At Sac 

cala 
April 6. Ditto 

Jan. 6 1772. Tcherkin 

7. Ditto 
26. Horcacamoot 



STARS. 

Merid. Alt Sun 
Ditto. 



/ 



Merid. Alt. of 
Sun's upperi. 
Ditto 
JDitto 



ALTITUDES* 

87 S2 30 
87 53 50 
63 14 30 Cloudy 

b^ 56 Cloudy bat 

obs. good 
54 28 25. 

i Clear 
34 45 30' 
58 20 15 Good 



Observations at Teawa, not found ; it is stated in the original 
Journal, N. L. 14^ 2* 24" from a calculation of which the basis 

islqsU 

The remaining observations of Latitude, in the Journals, are 
given at the end of the observations of Longitude, which follow. 

8 



OBSERVATIONS 



OH TBE 



SATELLITES OF JUPITER. 



Xh£se ob3ervations were made with the following instruments: 
1st, A reflecting telescope, by Adams, made, as was said, for Wort- 
ley Montague, esq. of two feet length in the tube^ with two eye- 
glasses of different powers. This instrument, though not bad, had 
nothing excellent in it. The second was a reflecting telescope, 
made by Short, of the same length, with two eye-glasses likewise ; 
but as Uie medium was for the most part perfectly clear at the 
places of observation, the shortest, or greatest magnifying power, 
was always used. The third was a refracting telescope, made by 
Dollond, upon a very coipplicated stand, composed of cross rulers 
of mahogany, four leet in Ic ngth of the tube, perfectly steady un» 
der cover, but not quite so in the outward air, if any degree of 
wind blew ; otherwise a pleasanter instrument in use than any of 
the other two. The instrument used in takmg all the altitudes, 
was a three-foot astronomical quadrant, made at Paris for the 
king's observatory at Marseilles, by L'anglois ; it is described by 
Monsieur de la Lande in on^ of his volumes upon astronomy, and 
is reputed by him to be the most perfect instrument ever construct- 
d in France. It was sent me by the king, Louis XV. upon my 
ing all my mstruments by shipwreck on the coast of Africa, 
'n it was impossible to get new ones made ; all the excellent 
<2mcnt>mak<'r8 in Europe being employed by the astronomers 
M'cnt nations then much engaged about the transit of Venus. 
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Hie next was a pendalam clock, sent me from Paris likewise ; my 
own, made by EUicott, having perished in the Gulph of Sidra, 
where I was shipwrecked. It is a time-keeper, of a very simple, 
useful, elegant construction, by Lepeaute ; the parts, however well 
conceived, were executed in a very slovenly inaccurate manner; 
and being upon the whole but an indifferent instrument, little 
confidence was, therefore, reposed in it, as may be inferred from 
the observations. Its plan has, however, been imitated here, in 
Scotland, under my own eye, wi^ tl|e greatest success; and seve- 
ral of the same movements have been executed te universal satis- 
faction, with this difference, that the Paris time-keeper cost twen- 
ty-eight guinea, and that made here, with a gridiron pendulum, 
cost me but seven. 

My friend, Mr Russell, secretary to the Turi^ey company, sent 
me a very excellent watch, by Ellicott. 

My barometer was chosen from the best made by Nairn and 
Blount* Our quicksilver was all lost by an accident at Jidda, 
and it was there filled anew by some of the cleanest and heaviest 
quicksilver I ever remember to have seen, given by the gentlemen 
of the ships from the East Indies. 

The thermometers were various : that used in the house was a 
Yeiy sensible one, of about eighteen inches in length, by whidi 
the others used on the road, when this was packed up, were all 
regulated. 

I beg leave U> say, that all the observations were made with the 
utmost care and attention possible ; that no labour was spared in 
^e frequent and constant rectification of the quadrant, both in 
the horizon and zenith ; that though sereral of them were mad^ 
in circumstances, where the mind may reasonably be thought not 
to be in a state of perfect repose, yet every thing was done to sup- 
Vount human fears as much as possible ; and it is believed, the 
errors that may be found in these observations may be rather at- 
tributed to the ignorance of the observer, than to any inaccuracy, 
fear, or scrupulous reflection upon his own situation, though many 
times it was a dangerous and disagreeable one. 

But as these observations have had the advantage of large in- 
struments, as they are made in places where there is no probabi- 
lity they ever will be repeated, Mr Bruce wishes them to be cal- 
culated rigorously, and no equation, however trifling, omitted ; 
so that they may be regarded as fixed points in the geography of 
Africa and Arabia in any future reform of the maps of those 
countries. 

Mr Bruce has calculated always two altitudes, and sometin* 
more, for ascertaining the time; he has set two altitudes, for 



most p«^, % fi^ilVft ^l^i tW® 9f ***« cte<^^ ^^ «ac^ observation; 
and he hopes that Mr Maskelyne yrill^ ^s \\e w^- fo goqd. t^ tp 
promise him, bestow the sajpac attention upo% ^h^^^ nqw se^^t Ij^im, 
upon the result of which he shall place his greatest confidence ; 
and he hopes Mr Mas^e(y|^ \\\\\ (f^vqi^r bm with all qo^respon- 
4eut, ftbs^rvatic^is, j^Oi^j^ a,^ Gr*:en vv^lj, from $he Jj^ridian of which 
he would wish his longitu4i|Si to ^ emulated. 

j^t Nefpde* 

0^ % n^ Qf ^afttift^, ^?P$i,m?f a?; §Q" N, by e^t^w ^ 
houis E. Irom Qreeflwich, obsexve4 ^ im|qersi<^ of the 1st satel- 
lite of Jupiter, when it was 6 Iv ♦J' ^4" ^y. tjk^ c^c||5, 
Arcturus. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 

64 44 30 4 41 54 W ? 9 ^H ^^^^' ^°^ ^^^ 

76 36 4 53 54 obs, good. 

Jan. IQ. T 17 4^S 17 Appar. time. 
By obs. of March 29, at Grfepw. 

should happen at 15 36 Q 

^ IQ 11 Loi^g, S ^f Qreenw. 

4ppafen^ time qofpp^t^4• 
Jan. 10. 16 '45 35.9 
^6 57 39.1 

17 A *• i 3 41.9 

For App. time, J 3 ^^ j 

IWJe^ ^ 43,5 9\o^ 

Ifiug. 32 15 45 

At Bqjmra. 
On the 37th Jan. 1769, in Lat. 27. 3. 17* long, by esteem, % 
hours £. from Greenwich, observed an eclippi^of &e fir^t satellite 
of Jupiter 9X 3 h. ipl. 1?. by the c\o^\,. 
Arcturus. Pendulum. Baypm. Therm. 
74 57 20 At ^^ S4t %7 ^ 7 47 Clear and se- 

76 7 30 4 2». 5 renc, obs. gpoi ^ 

Barometer 20 feet aix>yethe leyel. 
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Jan* 9ff. 15. 53 14 Apparent timt 
By obs* of March %9. should 
happen at Greenw. 13 44 51 

Diff, of Mer. £. of Greenwich, 2 8 23 

Jan. M. 16 24 34.9 Apparent tiiae compated 
16 30 5.9 

Clock .i.{ I j; 

Mean, 2 1 

At same place, Jan. 31. 1760, observed an eclipse of the se. 
cond satellite of Jupiter, at 3 h. 2. 19. by the clock, with Adam's 
Telescope. 

Arctiirus. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 
66 34 50 3 25 15 27 7 63 Haay; thin clear 

69 36 5 3 33 52 clouds; observ. 

doubtful : Dogs inquieted me all the time of the observation. 

Jan. 30. 15 6 58 Apparent time. 

By obs. of March 10. 13 12 



Long. 2 6 46 £. 

Jan. 30. 1 5 29 5 J.4 

15 43 31.2 

By mean of 2 Alt { J JJ J 

Mean, 4 39 slow. 

At same place, Feb. 12, 1769. observed an eclipse of die first 
satellite of Jupiter, when it was 2 h. 3. 44. by the clock, with 
Short's telescope. 

Arcturus. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 
67 2 30 2. 42 33 27 5 7 57 Many thin clouds 

69 55 10 2 55 32 

Feb. 11 14 5 16 Apparent time.N I reject the result 2. 

Mar. 29. 11 58 2 at Greenw. I 6 46. from the im- 

' >mer. of the 2d Sat. 

Long. 2 7 14 £. I on the 30lh, as less 

2 8 23 by immer. of 26. y to be depended on. 

Mean, 2 6 48 

Feb. 11. 14 44 3*9 Apparent time computed. 
14 57 4.4 

Clock slow, } ! Ill . . 

Mean, 1 32 
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On the 5th April, 176Q, I^t. ^6. 7. 51. same esteemed Long, 
as before, observed an eclipse of the second satellite of Jupiter at 
Sk 3U 20 by the clock. 

At Cosseir. 
Lucida Lyrae. Pendulum. Barom Therm. 

61 34 40 2 38 6 27 9 6 66 Clear, cakn af- 

+54 13 10 2 51 36 terahighwind 

66 29 20 2 58 11 
Altit. of Arcturus found in the orig. Journals, 
61 38 40 3 9 13 
59 66 3 16 49 
56 24 40 3 32 20 
Apparent time 
April 4. 14 37 50.0 — 14 for clock, f. 
14 67 58.9 - 

Clock i ^ ^^-^ ^^ ^^ ^ Ap. time. 

1 12.1 12 14 49 Ap. time by an obs. of 

Mean, 14 fest. April 11. 

2 16 7 Long. E. of Greenwich. 

On the 22d April, 1769, lat 24. 3. 35. long, by esteem 2i h. 
east from Greenwich, observed an eclipse of the second satellite 
^f Jupiter, with the same telescope, at 9 h. 14. 17. by the clock. 

At Imbo in Arabia, 
Arcturus. Pendulum. Barom. Thermom. 
53 13 4 9 23 9 27 7 73* Brisk winil* 

55 40 40 9 33 48 N. W. an4 

clear. 
The altitudes of Arcturus in the Journal, are as follows • 

53 13 40 9 23 9 

54 18 10 9 27 49 
66 40 40 9 33 48 

+ 48 for clock slow. 



App. t. 9 15 5 
By observ. of long. May 6. 6 41 59 at Greenw. 



Long. 2 33 6 E. of Greenw. 



* This marks the additional altitude found in the Joumals, but not in 
the copy sent to Dr Maskelyne.—£. 



588 A^tPfe^btt. 

Oh th« f Sd ApHI If^p. at kiitK^ ^lacie, ob$6¥^ed An eclf^ of 
Ihe £m 8&tetliltt of jtipitet, SVhieh ft \vasi $ h. S. |^. 2$. by the 
clock. 

Arcturus. Peuctuluixi. Barom. Therm. 

-1-59 15 50 9 44 56 There was a brisk 

60 4i 10 i 51 11 sr 4 6 6^ wind W. by k; 

te 4 40 9 df )2 Thetelefseo^was 

Dollotid's, and shook with the wini) : t cannot thi6k it affected 

the observation. 

Ih thes^, thnc of edipse by clock, $ i^ '^g 

Clock slO^, 1 37 



Ithie Uifte of eclipse, p 41 6 
Time of eel. by epheroerides, corrected by like tables, 7 18 55 

Diff. ofifaris, 2 22 11 
Apparciit tifne 6ompute^. 9 £4 l?*^ 

Clock {J ^f;| 

2 24 slow. 

+ 2 24 

I- ' '^ 

Appai<eftt tim^, 9 41 5S 

By Obs. of April ^.7 i 4f at Greenw. which agrtes ^actly 

— — with that from immers. of 2d sat* 
Long. 2 3^ 13 E. April ii, 

' On the momihg of the dth of May 1769, lat. 21. 28. 1. b 
esteetn, as before, 2-}- h. £. of Greenwich, observed an eclipse of 
the first satellite qf Jupiter, when it was 1 h. 34* 42. by the clock. 

Jidda. 
Arcturus* Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 
53 S 10 1 42 20 It was here I mi. 

4-52 16 40 1 45 ^0 20 5 7 84 ed my barometer 
50 58 15 1 51 19 with the heavy 

mercury mentioned before. The satellite was too ceig* Jupitel^s 
limb ; with a calm, but a violent dew. Changed our quicksilver 
in the barometer. Observation doubtful. 

Apparent time, May 7th, 13 43 25.0 

13 52 .23.4 

ClbdtBlow, f { JJ 

Mean, I 5 slow. 
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^16, fordotkftiow^ 

Mky 7th, 13 35 47 
By obs. df April 28th, 10 59 8 

■' ■ ' ■ 

Long. 2 36 39 fi>. 

At same place, 96h M4y 176^, 8ti)yt>osed long, as before, ob- 
served an emersion of the first satellite^ \vhen it was 10 h. 11. 14. 
\>y the clock. 

Regulus. Pendtikim; Barom. Therm. 

37 S8 40 ID te 44 Haze and va- 

4-36 42 10 10 36 45 £6 4 9 ^H PoatB^ Calm. 
35 5% 35 10 30 17 

App« time com^i May pth, 10 26 2*3 

10 33 874 

Clock sldw f f il'^ 
\ 3 20.4 

Meanv 3 jg slow. 

10 11 14 

+ 3 19 for clock slow. 

10 44 33 
By obs. of March I6tli, 7 37 .38 at Greenw. 

Long* 2 36 55 

At same place, 24th June 1769, observed an emersion of th6 
first satellite of Jnpit^i", when It was 10 hi 3 3 5. by the clock. 
LttcidaAqtiilae. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 

38 36 9 « 38 25 6 9I HazVinthfeho- 

*4 1 30 10 20 9 riton. G^lm. 

Betwten <bese ttiro tUt the Jourtidi haft 39 58 80 an^ 10 Q A5 

42 2 20 16 11 29 

Apparent time, 9 58 1.1 

IG 21 31.1 
Clock slow, { ll^l 

Mean, 1 23 slow. 
10 33 5 
+ 1 23 

*i ^ T I III 

10 34 28 

From obs. of Jalj lOth^ f 66 45 ritGreilnw. ^ 

Ldng. t 37 43 E; 
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At same place, 2d July 1 769, observed an emenion of the 1st 
satellite of Japiter, when it was h. 27* 18. by the clock. 
Pegasus. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 

40 47 45 12 43 33 Cloudy in the 

-1-45 11 20 13 2 M 25 11 6 83 horiion. 

46 13 13 6 49 

'Long, by obs. May 7tb, 2 36 39 
* May 9th, 2 36 55 

June 24th 2 87 43 
July 2d, 2 37 12 

Mean, 2 3 7.7 E. 
Apparent time, July 1st, 12 43 62.0 

13 7 6.9 

Clock slow, j Q j^p 

Mean, O 18 slow. 
27 18 
+ 18 

12 27 36 
From obs. of July 1st, 9 50 24 

Long. 2 37 12 £. 
On 26th July 1769, in lat. 15.40. 52. observed an emersion of 
the 1st satellite of Jupiter, when it was by the clock 7 h« 15. 18. 

Lokeia. 
Lucida Aquilae. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 

38 7 20 7 37 16 Quick flying 

+39 57 15 7 44 51 26 3 7 93 clouds. Obs. 

41 7 40 7 49 41 were taken in 
the breaking up of those clouds, but were tolerably favourable. 

Apparent time, 7 44 22 3 7 15 18 

7 56 50.9 +78 

Clock slow, 1 7 9*9 7 22 26 

Mean, 7 8 slow. By obs. July 1 . 4 30 56 

Long. 2 51 30 E- 

At same place, 18th August I769, observed an emersion of the 
first satellite of Jupiter, when it was 7 h. 26. 42. by the dork. 
Arcturus. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 
38 56 20 7 34 12 Calm ; clear 

+38 7 38 1 1 26 4 6 . 88 observation, 

37 15 7 41 24 as favourable 



tti possible; but J was feverish and ill, having for near H nionth 
Ipast constantty watched the comet that appeared at this time, 
long. July 90. 9 51 SO Apparent time, 7 47 21.1 
Aug. 18. 2 51 53 7 54 33.7 



Clock. {;; 



91 



Mean. 2 51 41 <I3 9 J 

13 9 slow. 

7 26 42 

13 9 



Apparent time, 7 39 51 
By obs. July 1. 4 47 58 

Long. 2 51 53 £. 
' On the 22d September, lat. 15. 35. 5. long, by esteem i h. £^ 
from Greenwich, observed an emersion of the second satellite of 
Jupiter, when it was 7* 16- 38. by the clocks 

M^auah, 
« in Pegasus witag. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 

40 44 30 7 29 23 25 3 9 01 Cloudyand 
44 23^0 7 43 19 calm. Ba- 

rometer 20 feet above the level* 
Between these two, in the Journal. Apparent time computed* 



41 56 10 


7 33 2 


7 29 25.0 


43 7 


7 37 58 


7 44 37.3 
Clock slow. {; J JJ 

Me^y 40 slow* 


% 


• 


7 16 38 


• 




+ 40 



Apparent time of eclipse, - , • 7 17 18 

Ditto, computed for meridian of Greenwich, by 
new tables in Nautical Almanack of 1779* 
which agree in the observations made in 1^69> 4 38 52 

See Tables, p. 25. — 

2 38 26 £. 
Oii the 23d of January 1770, in the morning, in lat. 14* 4 35. 

!N.y long. 2 h. £. from Greenwich, observed an eclipse of the first 

satellite of Jupiter, when it was 5 h. 25* 37* by the clock. 

On the extremity of the country of Stre.— Three hundred paces to 
the S.S.E. was the village Adefio ; and tWo hundred distant 
from the church of Zaselasse, or the Trinity. 
rou viu B b 
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Reguliis. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 
33 21 45 5 3d 47 There were vapours 

•)- 31 47 45 5 36 11. and some clouds* 

31 16 S5 5 38 20 

In the original Journal, additional to the altitudes. 
Antaris. 

57 47 30. 5 43 93 

39 7 45 5 45 4 

Apparent time ciimputed. 5 25 37 

17 30 17.6 2 49 cl. fast 

17 36 11.5 

rinnVfo.f i ^ 29.4 Apparent time, 17 22 48 

wocKiast. ^ 2 8.5 From obs. of Mar. 16, 14 50 47 

Mean, 2 49 fast. 

2 32 10 £• Ion. 

On the first February 1770, in the morning, observed an im. 
mersion of the second satellite of Jupiter, in lat. 13. 24. 56« and 
esteemed long. 2 h. east of Greenwich, when it was 4 h. 38. 28., 
by the dock. 

At Addergey, beside the river Mai Lumi» 
Regulus. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 
33 77 4 49 8 Thin flying clouds. 

-I- 32 32 30 4 62 IS 
31 47 20 4 55 21 
Apparent time calculated .-^l 6 50 25.5 

16 56 36.4 

Clock slow. 1; ;j;J 

Mean, 1 16 slow. 

4 38 28 

4- 1 16 jcU slow. 



Jan. 31. 16 39 44 
By observation of June 1st, at Greenwich, 14 7 66 

Long. 2 31 48 £. 

On the 3d March 1770, in the morning, in lat. 12. 34. 30. N. 
esteemed long. 2 h. £• of Greenwich, observed an immersion of 
the first satellite of Jupiter, when it was 3 h. 53. 15. by the clock* 
(Gondar, 100 pac^ W. of Kedus Michael church.) 
Lion's Tail (0) Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 

42 39 40 4 7 38 Cleair and calm. 

-f 42 3 4 10 9 216 69 

41 12 4 13 41 



Apparent time computed. * 3 53 15 

16 56 52.6 — 10 45 

16 2 56.9 

ri fV ^ b* J ^^ ^'^ -^PP* ^™®» March 2. 15 42 30 
v^iocKiast. ^ j^4^ By obs. of March 16. 13 12 38 

Long. 2 29 52E. 

On the 5th March 1770/in the morning, at same place, obser- 
ved an immersion of the second satelUtb <^ Jupiter, when it was 
4 h. 20. 55. by the clock. 
Lion's tail, g. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 

3!^^ 35 40 4 31 52 Ctear and calnu 

+ 32 4 20 4 34 8 21 6 3 63 

31 27 15 4 36 45 

' Apparent time computed* 
16 31 19-8 
16 36 4.8 

Clock, fast. I 2 11^^ 

'' Mean, S6 

4 20 55 
— 36 



By observation of March 4. 16 20 19 
By observation of June 1. at Greefeiwich, 13 51 tf 

Long. 2 29 13 £• 

At same place, 10th March 1770, observed an immersion of 

the fint satellite of Jupiter, when it was 5 fa. 36* 37* by the 
clock. 

Lucida Aquilae. Pendulum. Barom. Therm* 

42 2 10 5 2 21 21 6 3 60i> Calm and 

51 31 35 5 41 12 

Between these, in journal. Apparent time computed, 

42 43 50 5r 5 11 17 3 3.3 

43 19 15 5 7 35 17 41 52/ 

-,, . , 4 42.3 

Clock slow. ^ Q ^Q y 

Meani 41 



98t 
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«y 41 o 
ss iS 
iS 7 *$ 



5 sa 37 

+ 41 

March 9. Gieenwich, 17 37 18 ,„ ^ ,^ 

15 7 23 by obs. of March 16. 

Long. 2 29 SS E. 

At the same place, 1 1th Match 1770, observed an immeision 
of the third Satelhte of Jupiter, when it was 1 h. 35. 14. by the 

dock. 

Lucida Aquilae. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 

3 59 43 Perfectly clear. 

4 8 44 21 5 7 6a4 
4 5 34 

Apparent time computed^ 
16 3S*0 
16 e 33.4 

Clack slow, ^ Q 5p 4 

Mean, 57* 
1 35 14 
+ 57 

March lOth, 13 36 11 ^ , , , ^^ , , ui 

Do. atGreenw. 11 4 37 by obs. of Apnl 29, ana n«w tables,, 

...ii— inserted in Naut Aim. of 1771* 

Long. % 31 34 £• 

At the same place, 18th March 1770, observed an immersion 
of the third Satellite of Jupiter, when it was i h. 34i 31. by the 

clock. • 

Barom. Therm. 

Thin vapours. 
21 6 4 60 



Lncida Aquils. Pendulum. 
39 10 30 4 21 21 



+ 39 59 20 
40 54 10 



4 24 41 
4 28 26 
Apparent time computed* 

16 22 10.9 

16 29 15 

S 49.9 
I 49 

Meaa» 49 slow. 
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5 84 31 

-I- 49 

March 17th, 17 35 20 apparent time. 
Do. at Greenw. 15 6 49 by obs. April 29tli| and new tables 

I. annexed to Naut. Aim. of 1771. 
Long. 2 28 31 £. 

At the /Same place, lat. and esteemed long, as before, on the 26th 
March 1770, in the morning, observed an immersion of the first 
satellite of Jupiter when it was 3 h. 53. Vf- by the dock. 
Lucida Aquilae. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 



45 2S 50 


4 15 32 


Thin clouds ; it 


+ 46 12 50 


4 18 53 21 6 63 


lightens much t» 


46 B$ 45 


4 21 35 

Apparent time computed* 
16 18 50.5 


the southi littl^ 
wind. 


( 


16 24 52 3 
J 3 18.5 
t 3 17.3 










Meanj 3 18 sloin 


\ 




3 53 27 






+3 18 





March 25th, 15 56 45 

Ditto, at 13 26 33 Greenwich, by observation March I6th. 

Long. 2 30 12 E. 

By March 2d, Im. 1. 2 29 52 

4t;h, Im. 2. 2 29 13 

9th, Im. 1. 2 29 55 

10th, Im. 3. 2 31 34 

17th, Im. 3. 2 28 31 

25th, Im. 1. 2 30 12 

Maan of all, . ^ . . 2 29 53 

Mean of three imm. of tUe first, to be 

prefened, • • 2 30 



On the 23d April 1770, in the morning, in lat 12. 12. 38. N. 
long, by esteem 2 h. E. of Greenwich, observed an immersion of 
the third satelhte of Jupiter, when it was 1 h. 34. II. by the 
clock. (Emfras.) 
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/ 

Spica virpnus. Pendulum. Barom. Themu 

45 8 30 1 47 27 Thin clouds ; near- 

-1-44 11 50 1 51 S% 70i lycalm. 

43 38 45 1 54 IS 

Apparent time computed. 
13 47 47.8. 
18 54 Sg.p 
.8 

9 
Mean, 21 
1 34 11 
+ 11 



Clock slow, I J ^^;i 



April 22d, 13 34 31 ^ • ^ • • : ^'• 

Do. at Greenw. 11 8 47 by obs. of April Spth, and new tables 

annexed to N. Aim. of 1771* 

Long. S S 45 £. 

At same place and same morning, observed an immersion of 
the third satellite of Jupiter^ when it was 3 h. 50. 51. by the clock, 

reffulated as above. 

3 50 5 
+ i) 81 

April 22d, 16 50 26 apparent time. 
(I have no observation, made at Greenwich or elsewhere^ propcf 
to be compared with this.) 

At same place, 27th April 1770, ebsfrMed an inimei«ion of the 
£rst satellite of Jupitt*r, when it wan 0. S5* 50. by the clock. 
Rpgulus. Pendulum. , Barom. Therm. 
34 34 10 11 26 40 Clear and calm. 

4- 33 50 35 11 ,^9 42 
82 47 15 1 i 84 1 

Apparent time computed. t 

11J26 50.8 
11 34 10.4 
.# 10.3: 

9.4 
Mean» 10 



« 
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35 5 

10 



April 26, 1 2 35 1 5 Apparent time. 

Do at Greenw. 10 3 SI by-obs. of March 27. 

Long. 2 30 18 E* 
At the same place, May 1. in the morning^. observed an immer- 
sion of the second satellite of Jupitef, when it was Ih 15. 34. by 
the clock ^ 
Lucida Aquilae. Pendulum. Barom. Therm. 

34 36 25 1 21 14 . 

35 30 50 J 24 55 

36 50 bS i 30 21^ 

. Apparent time computed. 

13 21 57.8 

14 31 b.l 

Slow J 1^2:% 

\ 44.7 
Mean, 44 
1 15 34 

44 



Ap. 30. 3 16 18 Apparent time. 

10 45 44 by obs. of June 4. 

Long. 2 33 34 £. 

By April 22d Imm. 3d/ 2 30 45 
25th Imm. Ist, 2 30 18 
30th Imm. 2d^ £ 30 34 



,^ 



jyiean; Si SO 34 £. 
On the 27th of May, 1772( ifi lat. 1.3 34. 36, N. by esteem 
2 hours £. from Greenwich (Setinitar)jpbserved an eclipse of the 
second satellite of Jupiter.wh^ it was 1 h, l^. 15. by the clock. 

1 19 15 ' I 

May 26. .22TQr)cIocl|; ri^sv. 

13 19 37 Appi&rent time. 

11 6 1 4 do at Greenwich by^ obs.>of June 2. 

Long. 2 13 23 E. . . \ . 
And on the same day and place observed an immersion of the 
1st satellite of Jupitef; when it was 1 h. 86. 30. by the clock. 
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Altitude of Arcturus P^ndalum, 

31 41 ;)0 1 51 40 

S9 1 2 8 49 

I U 90 

83 

IS 26 51 Apparent time. 

II 18 31 by obs. of June 9- 
Long. 2 14 21 £• 

Apparent time computed. 

13 51 54.S 

14 3 19»5 



Clock slo 



■•{ 



14.3 
80.5 
Mean, ^ Q 22 slow* 

lioursr. 
Bylrom.2d. 2 23 23 
By Imm. Ist 6 14 21 



But the proper mean allowing twice as m«ch to the 2 14 58E. 
irst satellite as* to the second is - • 8 14 2E» 

On the 27th September, in lat. 15. 45. 54 long, by esteem 2 h» 
£• of Greenwich (Halfaia) observed an immersion (in one of the 
journals, emersion) of the first satellite of Jupiter, when it was 
Ih* 7. 25. by tlie clock. 

Altitude of Aldebaran. Pendulum. 

48 54 40 (in Joninal I Ibink marired 20i, 1 16 50 
^1 23 30 but this uncertain.) 1 25 13 

Apparent time computed. 
13 12 3.7 
13 22 24.9 

Fas I * ^'^ 

'** ' X 8 48.1 

Me^, clock, 3 17 Fast 
1 7 25 bv the clock. 
S 17 cm fast 



13 4 8 Apparent time. 
Qof atOieenw. lO 52 5 By observation correspondis^. 

Long. 8 11 17 £• V 
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Jttst before the observation, the thunder beat in the far side 6( 
the room, and covered us with dust ; excepting this the observa- 
tion was good. 

The appearance of Aldebaran was very remarkable all the way 
down the desert. At all times of the night that it appeared, it 
was in paleness equal to that of the neighbouring stars, which was 
very different from its colour in the high country, where it was red, 
little different from its general appearance in Europe. 

On the 13th of October 1773, at Cbendi, in lat 1& 38. 37. by 
esteem. 3 h. £• of Greeuwieb,. observed an immersion of the first 
satellite pf Jupiter, when it was 1 h. 35. 35. (in the journal 5 se* 
conds) by the clock. 
Altitude of Aldebaran* Pendulum. Therm. 

42 24 25 11 50 39 88 Bright moon- 

shine ; perfectly clear and calm-— good observation. A large 
ostrich pecked at my barometer, and broke it. 

On the 5th November 1772, at Goos, in lat. I7. 57. 33. by 
o&teem 3 hours £• of Greenwich, observed an immersion of the 
first ^tellite of Jupiter, when it wan 1 1 h. 54. 32* by the clock. 
Altitude of Hetelgui^^e. Pendulum. 

12 8 31 47 31 

13 14 19 48 63 30 

These, excepting the few which follow, are all the observations 
of latitude and longitude found in Mr Brucr's journals. Yet a 
considerable number of both appears to have been made by him, 
which the editor could not discover among his papers ; several 
loose leaves being lost or mislaid on which they were written* 
The observations of longitude from January 11 I769, to Sep« 
tember 27 1772, were calculated for Mr 3ruce b^ the present 
astronomer royal, Dr Maskelyne, in the year 1785. These 
calculations are inserted in the preceding list ; for the errors of 
which, if it have any, the editor solely is responsible. The two 
observations of the first satellite at Chendi and Gooz were not 
in the copy transmitted to Dr Maskelyne. In that copy also^ 
two consecutive altitudes of a star were given, by which to correct 
the clock ; but in the journals, three are generally found, and in ^ 
some instances more. These additional altitudes are inserted with 
^be mark -|» prefixed to them. 

^s the observations of both kinds, at Sennaar and down ihe de « 
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serty are very valuaUe, the following are extracted Terbatun from 
Uie JourDalSt in order to shew exactly the state in which they 
■were recorded. 

^ Elements of an observation of Longicade at Sennaar, May 27, 
177^- I'be latitude of Sennaar is by several observations found 
130 S4' $6*' N* Observed the eclipse of the second sat. at 1 h. 
19* ^* by the clock. Observed the immersion of the first sat. of 
Japiter at 1. 26. SO. by the clock. Observed two altitudes of 
Arcturus to correct the time by the clock. Clock, 1. 51. 40» 
Alt. SI. 41. 30. Clock 2 h. 2. 49. Alt. 29- 1. 0. Bight as- 
cens. of Anturus at Sennaar, May 27, 14 h. 5 19* Passage of the 
meridian, 9. 49 3. Clock slow by the 1st obs. 0. 1. 2.; by the 
2d, 0. 1. 16; mean, 1. 9- Long, by the 1st sat. 2 h. 4. 69^ 
by the 2d, 2 h. 1. 52» East long, from Parisy the meridian of the 
cj^iemerides. 

Halfaia, Sunday, September 27$ 177% mid^nigfat, thermome» 
ter 83, wind N. at one o'clock morning, cloudy, dark in the west. 
Rectified the quadrant. Rectified above gives 89- 42. 30 rever* 

sed 90. 16. 0. Sum — ^^^ — =89. 69 15. The quadrant gives 

45'^ too little. 

Altitude of Cauda Cygni at Ualfaia (this night) 61. 14. 50, to 
which add 45^"^ error of the quadrant, the true altitude is 61. 15.35. 

At Halfaia, this Sunday, September 27* at 1 past midnight, the 
heavens hazy ; observed an emersion of the first satellite at 1. 
7* ^5. by the clock (that is the 29 th of September, in the morn- 
ing). And two altitudes of Aldebaran taken to correct the 
clock, it was at 1. 15. MX Alt. 48. 54. 20. At 1. 26. 13. 
Alt. 51. 23. SO. 

Haltaia, Saturday, September 26. observed the sun's meridian. 
AUiiude 73. 7' 30. Subt. refract. 18. and the sun's semid. 16', 
2=r72 50. 25. which, taken from 90, leaves 17* 9- 35. 72. 50. 
Slb+decl 1. 23. 41. s= 74. 14. 6. Latitude of Halfaia, 15v 
46. 64. 

Chendi, October IL 1772. Observed the meridian altitude of 
Cauda Cygni 62. 13. 454-45 error of the quad. s= 62. l^. 30, 
Thursday, October 15. ob^served the meridian altitude of the 
Sun's upper limb, 64. 49* 304-£rror of the quad. 45:ss 64> 
50. 15. Same day, observed the meridian altitude of Cauda 
Cygni 62. 13. 404-45 s: to 62. 14. 25. From these the lat of 
Chen<ii conies to b( N. L. 16 42. 43. the difference between 
which and that of liaifaia, N. L. 15. 43. 49. is 0, 58. 64* so that 
9VX course was N. E. and to £• of N. £1. ; our Off. is near 63 
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pi^es, which we have gone north from Il^CaiiU . The Lat of the 
City Meroe is i6. So. 

At Chendi this ISth of October observed an emersion of the 
first satellite of Jupiter,b^ the clock at. 11. 55.' 25^ Aidebarari, 
4.2 28.40 Clock }.h 50,39.. Night tperfe(;i,iycleari Error 
of th(' quie^drant to be added to the altitude, viz.' 42. ^3. 40. 4- 45. 
True height, 4^ 64. 25. not deducting refraction*, Theim. 88. 
dead calm ; clou Jy in the horizon to, the south ; 'but overhead 
clear and cloudless i bright moonshine, \ \. , , 

■ Nov 5. 177^. ati Gqos,.2 h. E. froni Greenwich, oji^serji^edi^ 
Lp.t. iTf, 57 '^2, ah ihamerijion of the first satellite at 11. 54. 32. 
by the clock. 

Betelguezc, . Clock. 

12 8 31 47 3l ' 

12 14 i9 48 52 20 

k > . 

The observation at Chiggre has liolj b^eK ffiiiind. ' 
At Assouan (Syene) December 8, observed the meridian alti- 
tude of the sun*s upper limb, 42. 25. 50. 4- 45. = 42. 26, 35. 
at the Shourbagi's hoifie in the north end of the town, also the 
meridian altit. of Orion's west shoulder 72. 5. 0. + 45 error of 
the quadrant = 72. 5. 45. and the merid. alt. of Orion's east 
shoulder, 73. 18,0, or with the 45. added 73. 18. 45. 

At Syene, Thursday, December 10, observed the mend. Alt. 
of the Sun's upper limb, 43. 15. 20 «{. 45 a= 43, 16. 5. From 
this, viz. at the great mosque, to the centre of the old town is 
three-fourths of a mile, at least 4900 feet. 



J)r MasttlyneU note to Mr Bruce respecting the observations calm 

culated by him,, 

I have placed the apparent times (which I have had carefully 
computed by two different hands) by the side of the observations ; 
mnd thence inferred the correction to be applied to the clock ; and 
deduced the apparent time of the immersion, or the emersion of 
the Satellite ; under which I have placed the immersion, or emer- 
sion, such as it ought to have been at Greenwich with a similai: 
telescope, as inferred from the nearest observations made at the 
royal observatory by the help of the Nautical Almanac, except 
September 2%, 1769? where, having had no observations of thfi 
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second satellite at Greenwich dutt year, I inferred the time of ike 
emersion from the late Mr Wargentin's New Tables of the second 
satellite, (see p. 25. of those tables annexed to the Nautical Almap 
nac of 1779;) and excepting also the emersion of the Sd sateU 
lite on March 10, 1750, and April n, 1770, where I made use 
of the same Mr Wargentin*s New Tables annexed to the Nautical 
Almanac of 1771 » as far more exact than the eclipses calculated 
in the Nautical Almanac from the fonner tables, to ccHnpare with 
the immersion of the third satellite which I observed here, April 
29» 1770. I have farther taken the proper mean of the several 
results of the observations made at each place, to determine the 
true longitude of each place of observation. 

Dr Maskelyne's compliments to Mr Bruce ; hopes this will an- 
swer his purpose, and that he shall have the pleasure of seeing 
diem soon published, together with his other carious icouxM 
and observations made in his travels. 

6rbinwicH| February 9, 1785. 



' 1 » 



DISSERTATION 



ON THE 



PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 



OF THE 



BAHAR-EL-ABIAD, 



' AVD 



THE OTHER BRAKCHES OF THE NILE. 



The geography of the Nile must have excited the curiosi-* 
t; of the Egyptians at an early period, on account of the 
inundation of that riveri which saves their countiy from be- 
coming a desert. In very ancient times, however, they seem 
to have made [little progress in tracing the cause of their 
annual blessing. None of their priests could give Hero* 
dotus any information respecting the. sources of the river, 
and what he has collected on the subject is derived from 
the Cyreneans. A party of Nasamones, an African tribe 
then dwelling near the larger Syrtis, who had crossed the 
sandy desert between their own country and the Niger^ 
related, that after they had reached the inhabitable coun- 
try, the natives, who were small of stature, black, and 
addicted to magic, led them through very large marsheiK 
to a town by which ran a great river from west to east* 
This river, as is now well known, was the Niger or Joliba, 
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discovered by Mr Park ; the marslies were those which are 
often mentioned by the Arabian geographers ; the natives, 
who received the Nasanioues, were the pagan blacks, now 
overpowered by the Arabs, in the low country, but still 
independent in the mountainous districts. 

From the time of Herodotus an opinion prevailed very 
generally, that the Niger and the Nile were the same 
river. This was firmly maintained by all the amcieat 
writers who lolloM'ed the reports of the western Africans. 
Juba (as quoted by Pliny, Hist. Mund. lib. iii. p. 69.) 
places the fountams of the Nile in a mountain of the in- 
ner Mauritania, not far from the (western) ocean, and 
describes the course of it in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt that he understood the Niger. A fixed tradi- 
tion prevails even at this day among the Arabs, that the 
'Niger and Bahar-el-abiad, that is, the most westerly branch 
of the Nile, Lave a communication with one another ; which 
has been shewn, by information collected in Dar Fur by 
Mr Browne, and by the excellent illustrations of Major 
Rennel, to be altogether improbable. 

Most of the rivers which form the Nile, being now 
known to the world by the labours of Bruce, Browne, and 
Horneman, it becomes a matter of curiosity to examine 
the iuforniation given by the ancients in this matter, with 
a view to account for the mistakes into which they aie 
supposed to have led modern travellers, and to. ascertain 
the iutriuaic value of wha( they have written on the sub- 
ject. 

llie principal stream9 which foim the Nile, are the 
Bahar-eUabiad, the sources of whicli are placed, on the 
latest authority, by Major Reniiel, in about N. L. 7**> and 
S5^. £. L. from GreenW. It rises from a number of 
atreams in a very mountainous tract called Jibbel Kumri 
(the lunar mountain), inhabited by a ' black Pagan nation 
called Donga. The Arabs, that is the people of Dar Fur, 
•Buniouy and otlier nations around, never go to that place 
except for the purpose pf takmg slaves. The first course 
iof the Bahar^l-abiad, seema to be through moimtains, 
till it reach the plain country not far south of the, town 
£1 Ais. Mr Browne's accounts shew that the jpeople of 
Deir and Tuggula^ the Tuclawi; the people on th^ Bahar" 
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et-ada, and indeed every nation dwelling on the Baharr 
el-abiady are independent ; which we well know would not 
'have been the case had they lived in a plain country accessi- 
ble to the Arabs. 

As no foreigner, in ancient times, had any inducement to 
travel into the wild mountainous country of the Donga, it is 
probable that a fabulous account of the sources of the river, 
was the sole foundatiou on which Ptolemy and ihe Greeks 
constructed their narratives. 

The second river of consequence which forms the Nile, 
is the Abay or Bahar-ei-asrek, that ^ises in Habbesh, and 
is sufficiently described in the preceding volumes. The 
Abay receives a very great number of tributary streams, 
but as it rises ia a more northei ly latitude than the Bahar- 
el-abiad, it sinks in the dry season, while the current of 
the Bahar«eUabiad remains full and undimiuished. It is 
believed that a considerable river called the Maleg, rising 
m Narea, falls into the Bahar-el«abiad before its junction 
with the Aba^ ; and there can be little doubt that a variety 
of streams increase both these rivers in that direction, 
though the geography of ^the intermediate country is totally 
unknown. ' 

The third and last river which falls into the Nile, is the 
Tacazze, which rises in the mountains of Angot, and is 
increased by the Mareb, the Coror, the Augrab, and the 
Guangue. 

These three rivers, the Mareb, Tacazze, and Abay, were 
much better known to the ancient Egyptians and Greeks 
than the Bahar-el«abiad, on account of the commerce 
which they carried on in the countries along the Arabian 
Gulf. During the reign of the Ptolemies, several Greeks 
ascended the Nile as fair as Meroe, an island, or rather 
large district inclosed between the Tacazze and the Nile, 
The celebrated geographer Eratosthenes seems to have 
given the first particular account of Meroe*. He had 



* Erstofltheiies, as quoted by Stratbo^ gives the folfowing account of the 
rivers around Meroe. Having described the great turn which the Nile 
takes to the west^ near tht modem town of DongoU, he ascends to Meroe 
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resided there for some time, and relafees) that it was fonil^ 
ed by the Asuboras and Astapus, two rivers which tlowed 
from the east into the Nile. But that there was another 
Astapus flowing from some lakes in the .south, which 
nearly made up the straight body of that river. It is now 
well known that the Tacazze, though it does not rise 
from a lake, receives the Mareb, which runs through a 
marsh of large extent, and that the Abay iiasates through 
the lake of Dembea, both which circumstances might 
easily have given rise to the opinion that the Astaboras 
and Astapus flowed from lakes. From the time of Era- 
tosthenes, it became common to consider the Astapus 
and Astaboras as the boundaries of Meroe, but great va- 
riety of opinion existed with regard to what rivars were 
called by these names. Though Eratosthenes perhaps 
understood by bis '^ other Astapus" the Bahar-ei-abiad, 
or largest stream, distinguishing it from the Abay, which 
succeeding geographers called Astapus, and laid down as 
arising from the Coloe palus, probably the lake Dembea, 
other writers confounded these circumstances. It appears 
from modern observation, tliat ,the Tacazze must have 
enclosed Moroe on one side, and the united Bahar«el* 
abiad and Abay on the other, till the Bahar-eUabiad be- 
came separate from the Abay, and thence the Abay alone 
formed the remaining part of the enclosure. Though the 
name of Astapus was appropriated by later geogiaphers 
to the river of Habbesh, it was often given to the Nile 
by those who wrote inattentively, and indeed the words 
of Strabo, or rather of Eratosthenes, lead to such a con^ 
fusion. 



itself^ in this manner : ** There £dl into the l>me two riven running 
Irom the east from certain lakes, sod these enclose Meroe^ a large island. 
One of these is called the Astaboras, running on the eastcm side, and the 
other the Astapus, which some call the Astosabas. But it is said that 
thereis another running from the south, out of certain lakesy and that 
this marly makes t^ the straight body &the Nikf and that the summer 
rains occasion its overflowing. Vide Strabonis Geog. lib. xvIL vol. ii. 
p. lis. ed* Winters ad. Casaabom Stism imp. Amit^ML 1707. 
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At what time tbe Greek geographers were informed that 
the Nile rose in the mountains of the moon, is uncertain. 
This fact was not known long before the age of Ptolemy. 
The name given at present to these mountains by the Arabs, 
18 Jibbel Kumr or Kumri, a literal translation from the 
Greek, The Nuba, or Pagan blacks, who have long inha- 
bited this place, worship the moon* ; but though the name 
may be aboriginal, there is great reason to fear that the Arabs 
derived it from books. 

Ptolemy's geography of the Nile t w very interest- 
ing, because it seems, in some particulars, to approach 
nearly to this truth. The substance of it must have been 
collected from original sources, though, according to the 
general practice of that writer, he has adapted it to his own 
theory. His account of the island of Meroe is suigu* 
lar, as well as that of the geographical positions of 
the sources of the river. He clearly distinguishes the 
Nile itseff, which rises in the mountains of the moon, 
from the Astapus, or Abay, which flows out of the lake 



• Vide Vol. VI. p. S4S. 

t ** Heii^e [from about £. Lon^ 62 and N. L. 17.] Meroe receives ite 
insular form, from the Nile rumimg on the west of it, and by the river 
Astaboras on the east. Li it are the cities Meroe, £. Long.] 6i. 50* N* 
Lat. 16. 26. Sacoloche, Long. 61. 44. Lat. 15. 15. Eser, Long. 61. 40. 
Lat. 18. 90. Daron, Long. 69. Lat. 12» SO. [These positions are from 
the Latin translation, whioi is andeo^aBd of some authority, the Greek 
being confused here.] Then the conjunction of the river iNile and the 
Astapusy the position of which is £. Long. 61. N- L. i?. Then the 
conjunction or the Astaboras and the Astapus. £. Long. 62. SO. N. 
Lat. [Greek] 12, or [Latin translation] 11. 30. Then where the Nile b^ 
cemetf one by the junction of the two rivers from the lakes to the south; 
£• Long. 62. [Greek] or 60. [tnmalaticMi] and south lat. 2. The most 
westerly lake is in Long. 57. and South Lat* 6. the most easterly is ia 
Long. 65. S. Lat. ?• The lake of Coloe, from which flows the Astapus* 
IS in Long. 69. under the equator. The cities at a dbtance from the ri« 
ver, inland^ are Auxome^in which is a palace. Long. 65. So. N. L llJ 
&c. &c." Vide PtoL apnd. fieitii Theat. Geo. Vect. torn. Lp. 129. Per. 
haps, instead of the conjunction of the Astabonurand Astapus^ Ptolemy 
wrote, the eenjimction w the Astosabes and Astapus, and meant by the 
fisrmer, the Rahad| tbe Penderi or some river which falls into the Abay« 

yoii, vi|, c c 
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of Coloe, or* Denibeai and from the Astaboras, or Ta 
cazze, wliich rises iii Angot. 

He correctly describes Meroe, as surrounded on the 
north by the junction of the Nile and Astaboras, and 
then relates the junction of the Astapus and Nile on the 
south west side of it ; but unfortunately, having made 
the Astaboras fall into the Astapus, a considerable way a- 
bove the junction of the latter with the Nile, he is obliged, 
after having allowed them to run together for many miles, 
to separate them again, and to send the Astapus mto the 
Nile, and the Astaboras down the eastern side of Meroe*. 
It is evident, from modern observation, that the Tacazze 
never fell into the Abay ; and this error of Ptolemy must 
have been occasioned by mihinformation, a desire to make 
IMeroe a complete island, or inattention to the authorities 
before him. 

His next position worthy of notice, is that of the moun- 
tains of the moon, which he places beyond the Line m S. 
Xi. 112. d(). and long. 57^* He describes these as a range 
running from west to east, out of which flow a nimiber of 
torrents, occasioned by the melting of snow^ into two 
lakes, 8 degrees distant from one another. From the two 
lakes issue two rivers, that join in S. Lat. £^ and Ksist 
long. 62. and form the Nile* It is obvious, that Ptolemy s 
information respecting these matters, must have been very 
inaccurate. His geographical position cf the mouutains is 
erroneous by more than 19^ of lalitude ; which, consider* 
ing bis imperfect mode of calculation, ought not to be men- 
tioned, if this false position of Jibbel Kumr, had not been 
servilely copred by all the Arabian geographers. It may 
be further observed, that the increase of the Nile arises from 
the tropical rains, not from the melting of snow in these 
mouniains ; that the existence of these lakes is not confirm- 
ed by what IS known of the course of the Babar-el-Abiad^ 
which runs thr6ugh a hilly country ; and that, the improbable 
dii^tance between tbem, amounting to 480 miles, «hews that 
little dependence can be placed on any part of the account. 



♦ CI. Ptoleni. Geog. Lib. IV. C 8, apud Bcrtii The*t^ Geo. Vet. 
torn. 1. p. 129. 
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On the contrary, there is great reason to suspect, that his 
informers drew their circumstances from the history of the 
Astahoras and Astapus^ with which they were better ac- 
quainted. It was a general opinion^ before the time of 
Ptotemy, that the Nile rose from marshes not far from the 
Indian ocean. Alexander the Great imagined that he had 
discovered its source in India, and even prepared to act on 
that supposition. The Mareb passes through marshes be 
fore it joins the Tacazze, and the Abay, or Astapus, crosses 
the laJce of Dembea. The Maleg also, which Mr Bruce 
mistook for the Bahar-el-Abiad, is said to rise in the marshes 
of. Narea. Many of these facts might, and indeed must, 
have been known to merchants who regularly traded along 
the Arabian Gulf, but who could have no opportunity of 
visiting the mountains of the moon. The Abay, under the 
name of Astapus, seems to have been often mistaken for the 
Nile. Ptolemy actually places the sources of the Nile in 
the Regio Cmnamomofera, or spice country, as others had 
done before him. But that region is generally allowed to 
have been situated at no great distance from the straits of the 
Indian ocean, and can with no propriety be placed near the 
real source of the BaHar-el-Abiad From all of which cir- 
cumstances, it would seem, that Ptolemy's informers descri- 
bed the Abay, or the Maleg, not the river which rises in 
the country of Donga. 

After the conversion of the Axumites or Abyssinians, to 
the Christian religion, access to their country became more 
easy, and continued without interruption ti|l.the conquest of 
£gypt by the Arabs. The Egyptian priests collected ma- 
ny fables respecting the Nile at Axum, and other places, 
which they related to their conquerors, when these became 
inclined to study and literature. 

On the renval of learning in the east, the Arabs translat- 
ed most of the Greek geographers into their own language, 
and eagerly adopted their systems. They supposed the earth 
tojbe encircled with a dark ocean, called the Baliar mobit, 
the shore of which was guarded by a mountainous ridge 
called Caf, and they modelled their division? of the land and * 
water, exactly on the plan of Ptolemy. They were not re- 
miss in procuring information with respect to places, but 
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as no trayell^r eyer vbited the source ofihe Bafaar-el^Abiad^ 
they contented themselves with the fables of the Egyptian 
priests, whom they consulted on doubtful occasions, and 
from w horn they adopted a multitude of ridiculous fictions. 
Of the numerous Arabic writes on geography, very few are 
original. This may be easily discovered by consulting^ £dri- 
81, Abulfeda, Ibn el Wardi,^ or Soyouti : but notwithstanding 
this im perfection, they qfUjp contain valuable notices. Oil 
the geography of the Nile, they afibrdnoceitain intel^gence. 
The following account of the sources of that river is given 
by EAmif one of the most respectable Arabic geograpfaen, 
who seems to have borrowed it from an older wrker, that 
had derived his information from the Coptic priests in 
Egypt. 

*^ In this same part, (the fourth part of the first climate) 
is seen the separation of the two Niles, viz. the Nile of £« 
cypt, which passes through our country, flowing ifrom S. to 
N. on the sides and island of which are situated most of the 
Egyptian towns. Next, the other part of the ^ile, wfakh 
flows from the east to the farthest bounds of the west, nloog 
which part are situated all, or most of the regions of Sou- 
d&n (Nigritia). These two parts of the Nile arise from Jib* 
bel elKumr, the mountain of the moon, which is sixteen 
degrees beyond the equinoctial line. The Nile originates in 
this mountain from ten springs, fiveof which flow into a 
great lake, and the rest, from the same mountmni run likewise 
into another great lake ; from each of these lakes rui^ 
three rivers, which all meeting together, make a v^ 
large lake, near which i^ the city called Tumi^ and it 
is a populous place, and rice is sown near it. On the 
Ijank of this lake, is a statue with its hands raised to its 
breast ; he is said to have been a masnah, and to have been 
a wicked man, for which reason he was so transformed. In 
the above-mentioned lake, are fishes with heads and bills Jike 
birds, and other frightful creatures. This lake is directly 
under the equinoctial line, and most of the lower part of it is 
crossed by a mountain, which stretching northward, and turn- 
ing somewhat to tbe west, carries ofl'the brandi pf the Nile 
tbat flows into flie western countries* Tliis is the Nile of the 
Negroes, on which most of their regions are situated- Ou 
the eastern side of the same mountain flows another branch 
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6Jr the iii(e, which pdss^es through thie Isind of this Nuba, and 
Egypt » * * Frorti the foot of Jibbel el Kuitir, vii. frohi 
that space which il bietweeh the ten rivers and the lakes, the 
riile flowing N. to the greatest lake, liiakes i journey of 
ten station^, and the Space which intervenes from east to west 
between the two small lakes, is m stations. 

*^ There dVe^ besides, three mountains, in the foresaid coun- 
try, stretcl^ing from W. to E., the first of which, being next to 
Jibbel el Kumr. id called by the Egyptian priests (canafaat 
Mesr) Jibbel Heikel masiir, or the mountain of the painted 
tetiiple; the second neit to this on the N. they call Jibbel 
addeheb, thie mountain of gold, because gold mines are 
fonnd in ih The third and next to this, with the ground 
about, they call the land of serpents ; for the natives say^ 
that ther^ are in that district very large serpents which kill 
with their look; There are in the Same mountain Scorpions 
AS large as birds, of a black colour, whose bite is instantly 
fatal*." 

When Edrisi comes to Habbesh and the Abay> both of 
which he knew very imperfectly, he describes like Ptolemy^ 
the river of Habbesh ks rising beyond the equinoctial line in 
the farthest Abounds of the inhabited country, to the souths 
and running between W. and N. tiil. it reach (he land of the 
Nuba> where it falls into that branch of the Nile that flows 
around lake. *' It is, adds he, a lai^e river, broad, abdiind«> 
ing in wate^, slow-tunning, and most of the towns of HM*> 
besh stand oh its banks. 

" Most people, (continues he) who sail on this river, er- 
roneously assert it to be the Nile itself, because they observe 
that it overflows^ increases and decreases in the very same 
seasons with the Nile. Yet thoijigh they discover the fore* 
mentioned qualities of the Nile in this river, hi the same time 
and manner, they are wrong in not making a distincticNi be- 
tween the two. My opinion that it is not the Nile, is con^ 
firmed by what is written in the books on that subject, and 
by the thitigs which are mentioned respecting the properties^ 






* Geogr. Nubian. Latin translation by Gab. Sionita, Paris, 1619, pp. 
15. 17. and part of the original of this passage in Kercheri Oed. Aegypt. 
p. SS. Kircher forged the lo, 1 1, and last lentences of his Latin trans^ 
latioai in order to support the Jetuits' ditcorery at Gcesb. 
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the coone, and the entrance of this river into the Nile, near 
the town Jalak. Ptolemy, the Peiusian, relates these 
things in his book on geography, and Hassan ibn Almon- 
dar, in his book of wonders, when he treats of rivers and 
their influx." 

All the Arabian geographers who have written on the 
Nile, give more or less of the story of its origin recorded 
by Edrisi. Some of them are more circumstantial in their 
accounts, and relate a greater number of fabulous par^ 
ticulars, which were perhaps omitted by his abbreviator; 
for we have only an abridgement of Edrisi's geographical 
work. It is indeed obmus, that Hassan Ibn Almondar, 
or whoever first translated the story into Arabic, derived 
his information not from the long established caravans 
that gave the Arabs so much knowledge of the towns on 
the Niger, but from the Egyptian priests, who knew n(H 
thing of the matter. The chief geographical positions 
are borrowed, with little variation, from Ptolemy. Jib- 
bel el- Kumr, a literal translation of his 'Opof rsf Si^«rs( is 
placed many degrees beyond the equator ; the two prima* 
ry lakes are asserted to be six days journey asunder ; the 

treat lake and city of Tumi, said to be exactly under the 
ne, are described in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
that the whole narrative is a translation of the fables current 
in Egypt. A curious geographical fragment published 
by Hudson, in the 4th volume of bis Geographi Graeci 
Minores*, furnishes most ample proof of the great want of 
originality in all the Arabic writers who describe the sources 
of the Nile ; and presents us with an intermediate edition 
of Ptolemy's story, greatly enlaj^ed, and nearly such as it 
appears in the work of Edrisi. The anonymous writer, 
who, from passages in the fragments seems to have lived 
perhaps later than Cosmas Indoplaustes, gives the fol- 
lowing account. *' The fountaius of the river Nile have 
this origin. From the large mountain of the moon, flow 
eight rivers^ four from the western part of the mountain, 
and four in like manner from the eastern. The order of the 
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western rivers is as follows : First, on the west side flows 
the Cherbalas ; second, that called Chemset ; these two 
unite at the town Metis, and thence run in one. Tlie third 
is the Chiagonas; the fourth the Ganbalas. These four 
running on^ fall into a certain lake called the lake of the 
Cataracts. The other four rivers from the eastern side of 
the hill have thiis order. The first, which runs by the land 
of the Pigmies, is anonymous, the second is likewise so. 
These two unite^ and thenceforth run in one. The third is 
also anonymous ; the fourth and last, towards the east, is 
called Charalas. These four running on, fall into a certain 
lake called the lake of Crocodiles. 

^^ The lake of Catai'acts then sends out two rivers, which 
unite at the towns Cbiera knd Chaza. The lake of Croco- 
diles also sends out two rivers, which unite at the towns Sin- 
gos and Abas. Then these two united, and the other two 
which united at Chaza, having become one in the land of 
the Elephantophagi, are called the Great River. Between 
these (the two principal branches) are the Cinnamon-bear- 
ing country and the Pygmies. And the Great River, flow- 
ing on, reaches the Champesidae. There it is joined by the 
river flowing from Kole, or the Colean lake, called the As- 
tapus. The river, called Astaboras, itself a large one, is 
united to the Astapus, irt the country of the Axumites, be- 
fore joining the Great River. Between the Astaboras and 
the Astapus live the Ostrich-eaters. Then the Astapus and 
Astaboras, having been united in the Axumite territory, join 
the Great River, in their united state, in the country of the 
Macrobii. Then they (the Great River, and these joined to 
it) divide into two, and the Great River, running to the.west, 
receives into its stream another river, called Galbachi, flow- 
ing from the lake Psebole. But the Astapus and Astabo- 
ras, running in one on the east, mix again with the Great 
River, which, with them, encloses a large island, called Me- 
roe, nearly equal to the Peloponnessus. The Nile, thence, 
running in one, with windings, falls into the great sea, that 
is at the Pharos, by seven months*" 

From the minute information pretended to be given in 
this account, we would be led to suppose, that the writer 
was thoroughly acquainted with every part of the Nile, were 
it not certain that most of the names which he mentions are 
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fictitious, and the greater part of his detail apiNureutlj hiatu 
He makes eight streams issue from the mountain (four jTrom 
each side)| which fall into two lakes. The Arabian geo- 
graphers make ten of these fall into two lakes ; but they 
differ from the Greek writer in the particular of the laqp 
lake of Tunii| which, along with the wonders that it con* 
tainsy is an Egyptian fable of later date. The Greek writer 
makes the Astaboras and Astapus join in the country of the 
Axumites : but it is evident that the Astapus and Astaboras 
(the A bay and Tacazze) never join in that countiy, and that 
the only rivers which could have led him into such a mis- 
take are the Tacazze and Mareb, or more probably the An- 
grab and Guangue, which join die Tacazze below Abyssi- 
nia. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears from what has been 
quoted and remarked, and indeed from every other passage 
m the Greek and Roman geographical writers, that they 
knew only a single fact respecting the soiu*ce of the Nile, viz. 
that of Its rising in the mountains of the moon. 'Hie nu- 
merous rivers and lakes^ which they mention, are not, as far 
as we know, found in any part of die course of the Bahar- 
el-Abiad '* ; and it is more than probable, that these circiu^i- 
stances were either borrowed from the geogriiphy of the 
Abyssinian rivers, or invented to conceal the ignorance of the 
relaters. 

It also appeals, that little dependance ought to be placed 
on the testimony or accounts of the Arabian geographers on 
this subject, because they derived their information not from 
travellers, but from Ptolemy and the Copdc priests, whose 
narrative they copied in a servile manner. 

£dnsi was induced by the authority of .Ptolemy .and his 
translators to assert, that the river of Habbesn was not the 
true Nile. But although he gives bis reasons for ^oing so, 
his words indicate that most of the people who lived near it, 
considered it to be the Nile, an opimon which prevails in 
Abyssinia and Atbara at this very day. .Mela^ Pliu}^ Soljh 
nus, and even Strabo himself seem to have believed, tnat the 
Astapus constituted the straight body of the river, though it 



* Vide Browse's Trareli in Afiica, Appendix^ Ifo. li^ p. 451— 479» 
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iQti| be 8iippo$ecl that the last <^ diese Writei^ applied thU 
denominattop to the Nile and Astapus, united, on die wes* 
terp side of Aferoe* However that may be, the opinion, 
alluded to by fidrisi, is very ancient and general; The Abya- 
sinians have long considered the Abay as the river which 
waters Egypty and have asserted this in so confident a man- 
ner as to mislead &11 £pro{^ettis, who have visited their coun- 
try. The Jesuits and Portuguese, who entered Habbesh in 
iiie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, returned with an 
account of their having discovered the sources of the Nile, 
aaad Itheir. pretensions were.^enerally admitted by the lite- 
rary world *. When Mr Bruce left Europie, it was almost 
universally believed that the Nile rose in Habbesh ; he was 
confirmed in that opinion by the Abyssinians, and particu- 
larly by the people of Atbara and Nubia, who seem to con- 
aidef the Abiiy, or.BahaP'el-Asrek, as the straight branch of 
die Nile, and the Bahar-el-Abiad, though a much larger ri- 
ver, as only an accessary stream. He, indeed, mistook the 
true course of the Bahar-el-Abiad, by confounding it with 
tljie Maleg, and by supposing that it rose in the marshes of 
Narea. But as he had never travelled m the country west 
of Sennaar, he cannot be mi^h blamed for not understand- 
ing the geography of it, which was then nearly unknown^ 
The learned M. d'Anville aldnis had published a dissertation 
on the NUe, in which he followed Ptolemy and the Arabian 
geographers ; but the authority of these writers is respect- 
able oply in a total soarc^ity of other information. 

It appears, from Mr Bruce's journals, that the Abay was 
accounted the Nile in Atbara, and that the united river, af- 
ter receiving the Bahar-el-Abiad, was still called the Bahar- 
el-Asrek^ a name appropriated by the river of Habbesh* 



* Vide Alvarez. Viag. nella Etliiop. folio 272« Paez apud Earcher ; 
Lobo ap. Le Grande ; and all the writings of the Jesuits which mention 
the subject of the origin of the Niie. Their opinion was widely propa* 
^ted by Ludolf, on the authority of the menk Gregory^ and other Abp- 
einians. Lobo's account was early translated into Engli^, at the desire 
of some members of the Royal Society. The learned professor Mi- 
chaelis of Gottingen maintaiai the same opinion in his Spicilegia Geo. 
Sac. passim. 
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Mr Bruce readily acknowledges the superior size of the Ba« 
har-el^Abiad, bnt never seems to have suspected that it was 
the Nile. The accusation which has been brought against 
him by some literary men, of having wilfully, and through 
vanity^onfounded the Bahar-el-Abiab and Maleg, is mali- 
cious and unjust. The Bahar-el-Abiab has been discovered 
to be a principal branch of the Nile, since Mr Bruce wrote : 
he had never travelled in the country in which it rises, and 
what he knew of its course was related by ignorant negroes. 
He was well aware of its importance as a branch of the ri- 
ver ; but he trusted to the infonuation of the inhabitants of 
Habbesh and Atbara, who did not acknowledge it to be the 
Nile. If, on retunung to Europe, he was told that the Ba- 
har*el*Abiad was the true Nile, on the authority of Hero- 
dotus, Ptolemy, and the Arabian geographers, he may sure- 
ly be excused for having erroneously followed the scanty 
light of his own knowledge, instead of assenting to an opi- 
nion which depended on no better foundation than the re- 
ports of a few ancient writers, who were not certain of the 
truth of their own accounts. Striking instances occur m 
our own country, of rivers being nam^ from the inferior 
source. The largest river in Scotland is formed by the 
Teith and the Forth, the latter of which is a stream as much 
inferior to the former as the Bahar-el-Asrek is to the Bahar- 
el-Abiad. The inferior stream, however, in spite of the de- 
cision of several respectable writers in favour of the Teith, 
obtains the name of the great river, because it runs in the 
same line. Although, as Major Rennel observes, the Ba- 
har*el-Abiad deviates very little upon the whole from the 
meridian, it may, nevertheless, seem to fall into the A bay, 
apd from the form of the junction, lose, among the names 
of Atbara, the honour of bemg reputed the most celebrated 
river in the worfd. 
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Ethiopic MSS. from which Mr Bruce composed 
the History of Abyssinia^ comprised in the Fifth 
Book of the Travels. Vol. IIL p. 425. — VoL 
IF. p. 200. , 



The materials for the life of Facilidasy ivho reigned 33 
years, are contained in two leaves of the MS» Chronicle, 
No. 5. mentioned in Vol. I. These exhibit merely an 
abridgement of the great Chronicle, written by his histo- 
riographer, which seems to be now lost. The epitome is 
minute, and runs in the form of annals, so that the principal 
events of each year are related. 

The history of his son Hannes I. is preserved, in its ori- 
ginal prolix state, in Vol. III. of the Abyssinian MS, An- 
nals, described in No. ?• of the list of books brought from 
Habbesh by Mr Bruce ; vide Vol. I. of the Travels. Han* 
nes reigned 15 years. The humble exploits of his reign 
occupy 31 leaves, a much larger extent of parchment than 
they deserve. He was a religious weak prince, entirely un« 
der the government of the clergy. His advancement to the 
throne was accomplished by the policy of Melca Christos, 
the Billetana gueta %alak of the former king ; who, imme- 
diately after the death of Facilidas, seized all the other 
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princes, and sent them to Debra Mutuk, or Wechn6. Thil 
{practice had been long in disuse ; and, when renewed, filled 
the nation with terror. A few months after his coronation, 
Hannes made his wife, Safiel Wbngel, who, like himself, 
was a bigot, Iteghe. Jn the same year two Franks (Catho- 
lics) were found in the country, who pretended to be Copts 
sent by the Patriarch of Alexandria ; but '' the Lord disco- 
vered the wolves." One was a layman, and the other a 
priest, but disguised like his father the devil. They wer^ 
both executed. Next year a law. was passed in full convo- 
cation of the king and clergy, ordering the j^ranks i(de8C€ind* 
dants of the Portuguese) to conform to the established 
church ; and all other sectaries, such as th^ Mahometans^ 
and Jews, or Falasha, to live separate from the Christians. 
Another convocation was held in April following^ by which 
all the nonconforming Franks were driven out of the king- 
dom, by the way of Sennaar. 

The flattery bestowed, by the writer, on the king and 
queen ; the little importance of the incidents : and the pro- 
lix minuteness of the narrative, make this ^rformance a 
very characteristic specimen of monkish historiography. 

The annals of Yasous Tallak occupy the greater part of 
the fourth volume of the MSS. described No. 9* in p. 408i 
of VoL II. of the Travels. This was a gallant and warlike 
prince, whose life well deserved a historian. It was spent {A 
constant wars with the enemies of his country, and in con- 
tests with the clergy, who disturbed his whole rei|ii, and 
abetted the revolt of his son, in consequence of which he 
was dethroned and murdered* The volume coiitkins 109 
folia, of. which not above 10 relate to his son Tectahaima- 
nout, TiJIlis, Oustas the usurper^ and David lY. the 6ther 
kings whose history is bound up with th&t of Yasous. Thd 
annals of YaSous are writteh On very thick dark coloured 
parchment^ in a strong coarse h^iid, with blackler ink tlian 
is used in any of the preceding volumes* The beginning of 
each year is distinguished by writing with red ink, accord- 
ing to the Abyssinian practice. This Tarikb, or history, 
was copied for Mr Bruce *b^ the scribes of Adowa in Ti- 

The information given in these annals is minute anH ex** 
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tensive. Every remarkable incident, which happened 
throughout the year, is m^ntionedy particularly in the 
^arly part of the king's reign. Less care seeips to have 
been bestowed on the latter part, which was disastrous 
and sorrowful. The king appears to have been seized 
with a deep melancholy after the loss of his i^istress 
Ozoro Keduste, which made him altogether careless about 
life and fame, and 'so neglectful of public af&irs, as to 
allow every kind of conspiracy to be formed against hinot 
with impunity. Yasous reigned about 24 years, the first 
seventeen of which were recorded by his historiographer 
Asf^ge Hawariaxos, who, being a soldier as well as an his* 
torian, fell in an expedition which the king made against 
the Galla in Gooderoo. The royal signet was taken frbni 
bis finger as lie lay on the field, and given to one Abb^ 
J^awoldo, who succeeded him in his office. ' 

These persons composed the annals of 90 years of the 
reign of Yasoos ; but it would seem, from the abrupt man? 
ner in which the narrative' is broken off in this copy, that 
their original MS. *ex tended no further. The remainder 
of the history of Yasous is in the hand-writing of another 
person, who was probably engaged by Mr Bruce to sup- 
jply. the deficiency from other chronicles. The accounts 
of the 23d and 24th years of Yasous, and of the reigns of 
Tedahaimanout, Tiflis, Oustas, and David, are indeed ex« 
actly the same as those given in the small chronicle, (Vide 
No. 7* of the MSS. described in Vol. II. of the Travels, 
p* 408.) and are undoubtedly extracted from it. 

There are, th^efore, among Ml* Bruce's Ethiopic MSS^ 
two copies of the history of the reigns of these forementioi^ 
^d princes ; one, in this volume of the annals, apd another 
in the small chronicle, lie account is divided into years ; 
and, though evidently an abridgement, is, upon the whole; 
pretty extensive. ' It occupies about 10 leaves. The son 
of Yasous possessed the throne, which he acquired by th^ 
murder of his father^ only two years and three months* 
He was crowned at Gondar, Ginbot 1st, A. M. 7198, and 
assassinated in Agow->midre, Sene 25th 7200. The old 
icing was murdered in the island Tchecla Wunze, Tekemt 
^th 719^1 Ot October 1706. T^n suc<:eeded to Tecla* 
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haimanout ; and is said, in the letter of Elias Enoch, and 
in the list of the kings in the chronicle of Axum, to have 
reigned tliree years and three months. He died Wednesday 
$th Tekemty A. M. 72C)4, Oustas, the Kas, occupied the 
throne, but was deposed, and died on the l6t|i Yacatit7^8. 
Pavid died on the 12th of Ginbot, or the 8lh of May (not 
March, as stated by Mr Bruce) 7213, having reigned live 
years and about three ^mouths, calculated after the Abys* 
sinian manner. The whole period of fourteen years, 
from the death of Yasous till the accession of Bacufia, 
was disorderly beyond conception. The reign of Tiflis was 
very fatal to the murderers of his brother, particularly to the 
queen and her faction. Oustas ascended the throne in ex- 
press violation of the laws of the monarchy, and had nearly 
established a new line of succession* David, the favourite 
son of Yasous, had a short and bloody reign, the particulars 
pf which are detailed by Mr Bruce. Ihe MS. history of 
these reigns is perhaps written in a careless manner, but it 
is extracted from good authorities. 

The fiUh volume of Abyssinian MS. Annals contains 
the history of Bacuffa, Yasous 1{., Joas, and Ras Michael. 
It consists of 151 folia ; 30 of which ar^ on the history of 
Bacuffa, 73 on that of Yasous LI , six on that of Joas, five 
on the history of Yasous, bound up by mistake among the 
annals of his son, and 37 ou the history of Has Michael 
and Joas united. The narrative ends at the death of Joas^ 
in Ginbot 7^61 (May 1769). The annals of Bacuffa were 
written by his two secretaries, excepting a few of the last 
chapters, which seem to have be^n composed after that 
king's death. The history of Yasous begins with a pre- 
face, which gives a long account of his. mother's fainily, 
her marriage with Bacuffa, the birth of her son, aod a list 
of the Kuaragna, her relations. The rebellion in the mi- 
nority of Yasous is detailed in a prolix manner, and all.- 
the monthly appointments at court during that period of 
his reign. The history of th^ year, in wbich the rebellion 
took place, occupies 17 folia» , The writer appears to have, 
been a monk employed by th^ queen^ It is altogether a- 
miising to observe the simplicity of the pious author: His. 
veneration for the kiqg is unbounded* - and . perpetually 
prompting him to illustrate the most trifling actions of 
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his hero by texts of scripture, >rbieh give an air of mock 
dignity to the subject, and have a ridiculous effect on a Eu- 
ropean reader. Yasous, who was a boy of seven ^years of 
age at his accession, frequently amused himself with hunt- 
ing in the northern parts of bis kingdom. In the eighth 
year of his reign, when he was fifteen years old, he made an 
excursion to Tcherki.n ; and, amongst other game, collect- 
ed a number of apes, which he and his courtiers drove 
into Gondar, and exhibited in the public square. The 
historian records this action as follows : 'Mn the eighth 
year, in the month Yacatit, the king went out to hunt as 
usual, and found in the way a flock of apes ; and he drove 
them, as a shepherd doth his flock, into Gondai;^ and put' 
them in the :^shoa. And they who. saw that miracle won- 
dered, and were astonished, and said, We have not heard, 
nor seen, neither have our fathers told. us, a sign or a^ 
wonder like this. And all that was dpne by the strength 
of the Lord." . ' 

In the year 7^32 (A. D. 1740), the Jteghe celebrated 
the consecration of her new church on D^ebra Tsai with ; 
great splendour. It was called Koscam, from a place of 
that name ix) Egypt, where the holy family took refuge- 
from the persecution of Herod. The number of burQQOSf)s,.. 
capas, and sacred vestments of all kinds, bestowed on this: 
church was very great ; the sacred vessels were of the most . 
valuable kind ; and nothing omitted which could add to . 
its riches and dignity. Among the books, great quanti- 
ties of which wer^ given by tbe qi^een, if deserves to. 
be notice^, that no con^plete copies . of the scriptures 
seem to hayemade a part of the donation. They were, 
given in separate books, or in volumes, of three, or four 
books bound up together. The apocrypha, Tgbit, Ju*- 
dith, Esther, Maccabees, 8ic. were in equal request with- 
the canonical. Numbers of breviaries, hours, missals, 8&c. 
the works of Chrysostom and Cyriilus, the Constitutions, 
the Uamanout Abou, the Kebir Neguste, and the like, are 
jnentioned. 

A. M. 7933, (1743), died Gerasmati Yasous, the qtieen s 
second husband, father of Ozoro Esther, Ozor.o \Velleta 
Israel, and Ozoro Altash. His mother, Ozoro Welletsi ls»- 
rael, daughter of Yasous the Great, died Masc. 27, 72.S'^. 
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She was buried in the dnirch of Gzeir Abbo in Tedda, and 
he in KoBcam. 

The celebrated campaign against Sennaar was fou^t 
in Miaizy 7236* Hamis of Darfoor defeated Ras Welled 
leoul on the Dender, the Sd Miaizyi (April 1744)^ and took 
the picture of the crown of thorns, wd all the rest of the 
holy artillery which was carried by the Abyssinian army. 
Yasous sent Baalomaal Aylo Michael and Gebra Yasoos 
to Gondar, to inform the queen and her mother of his 
safety. He entered the town Miaizy ISth; and, as his' 
historian says, was reckoned to have been victorious. 

Yasous died Sene dl, 7^7. As soon as he had expired, 
the queen ordered Asaleffi Eshte to call her brother Ras 
Woldo^eoul, who entered the palace and found the king* 
dead. The consultation of the queen and Ras is toM with 
great prolixity. He asked her, who, of his three sons, 
Avto Adigo, Aylo, and Wayo or Joas, 8on|f of Ambet 
Wobi, daughter of Amito, the Woolo Galla, and sister of 
liubo and Dule, the king had named bis succ^sor? She 
affirmed, that he said, ** I am going to die like my fathers 
and family, from Dayid till this time. Make my son Joas 
king ; for I love him more than my other two sons, as 
Jncob loved Joseph, and David loved Jonathan more dian 
Abisha and Joab. Having received this information, they 
assembled the troops, and reported to them the ' queen's 
speech. ^' Your kine who loved you, Yasous Aiiiam S^. 

};ued, is dead ; he who made his voice be heard like the 
ightning and thunder over the four comers of the world* 
Kow, consult who shall be king over you.'' They answer- 
ed, '^ What has the king said P' << He said,'' replied the 
Ras, '' that I shall die, for Acre is none who liveth and 
doth not taste death." ^' We shall be scattered," said we, 
** as sheep." He concluded with these words, ** Make my 
son Joas king, as Joiada did Joas, a 'child of seven yearsf 
old." 

A minute account of the proclamation follows, and of 
the oath which the army took to support the young king, 
and the queen's administration on the sele quarat rasou, a 
picture of our Saviour with the crown of thornS; painted b^ 
ot LvL\e. 
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The Tarikh of Ras Mkbael, wiMefa forms a principal 
part of the history of the reign of Joas, was transcribed, or 
perhaps writteoi for Mr Bruce, at Adowa, bj order of 
Janni, the Ras's deputy^overnor. It begins 'as follows : 
'' We eater on the beginning of the Tarikh of those actions 
which wonderful power did by the hand of Suhul Michaeli 
for he was sharp (in Abyssinian, suhiil) in obedience 
to the king, with two mouths: with the one mouth he' 
brought tribute every year, of gold, silver, gunppwder, and 
gifts of brocade, couches, and furniture for the palace; 
with the other mouth he ate the flesh of the king^s ene* 
mies, and tore like a lion, and what was left he trampled 
under foot/' The writer, after a long encomium of this 
kind, enters into a detail of Michael's predatory war a- 
gainst Woldo Cat>mati of Enderta, whom he killed in the 
month of Ter, 7^^^ (A.D. 1752); then into an account 
of fais prcHnotion'at Gondar by Yasous, and of his fidelity 
till ihe death of the king. The ornamental parts of diis per- 
formance are all drawn from scripture ; and, like most cle- 
rical historians, partiqularly those of bis own country, the 
author iays on his colours with a liberal hand, Michael 
came to Gondar immediately after the death of Yasous, and 
hau ail his offices confirmed. 

The annals ot Joas are written in the same minute man- 
ner as the other chronicles* A few dates from them may 
perhaps illustrate the history in Vol. IV. 

Sene 30th, A. M. 7£48, died Ozoro Wobi, mother to 
Joas,. ,She was buried at Koscam. Being the daughter 
of a^Galla, her son was attached to that nation which 
formed a party at court against the Kuaragna, the kin- 
dred of tbe queen; and this circumstance ruined the 
king. 

lekemt 27th, 71250, diedOeoro Encoi, mother of the 
Iteglje> at-an- advanced age.. Palambaras £shte buried her 
in. the church of Salus Kedus> the Holy Trinity. Her 
geeat-grandson Joas was then 10 years of age. 

Sene 20th, same year, the queen gave orders to have thd 
)x>die8 of Bacuffa and Yasous taken out of the vault in the 
church of Tetla kiaimanout near Gondar, and that of her 
son Ui be cairied te Koscam^ On this pccesion she gave a 

VOL. VII. D d 
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8|^lei|4M copiaieinpmliQn^feast^'Whichy.iki HablMeb, .Ua sb- 
glilar kind of trugi-coaiedy. The priests aad their servaats 
l^rougbt out the coffins^ aod «ccon4}anwd that of Yaataa 
tp die church of Koscam in a loag procesflkMl^ m\ which 
tbe^ were joined by Ras.Welledleoiil and idl tbelmwebold 
t0M>p8« . llie queen and the nobilit^^i both iiiale>and female^ 
apfieared in .pubbc in deep raoumin^ aqd.'Uttenag durieks 
of IfiineBtalion. This noisy, sonaow perDaded^ tiU Miitofe 
iHuUitude; and the. historian says^ that the 4}ae6n wq>l till 
she.^pojled the beauty of hes fa^.. When this parm^ymt 
of national woe was^ended^ and thexei^emoDy conckid^ at 
Koscan)^ she igave ihe. troops and. the peopie <s» naany 
caftlci and as natich drink, as tbey were able to-fiiush in 
tl^e ciMirsiBof the evening. Grief extinguished itstlnrst in 
large hdrna of hydromei asd bnoidy, and rB<!oveted>il8.ap- 

£^^te with delicate s^i^i^s of raw beef. , . This is ilbt|>artiai^ 
if^y mentioned hy the historian ; fae.only hints «t l^e fact^ 
which^.tobim, was in no Tespect extraordinary* ilhs words 
are that the queen gave lu the priests maay« oxea^ sfaeep^ 
end loaves of bread, much wine and hydrpmel, ^aod Ihat 
t^faoch makes people drunk (wazayasakara, zaweetu araky)^ 
Hrhich is brandy. ....'.. 

It appears trom the annals of this period, ihat th^Kua* 
rf^na and the people of Aaifaara were always at (ranaace. 
The leader of the Amhanots was Woodajfe, fisther o£Gvisshi>« 
Kasmati Kusebius anU Eshte, &c. weoe the miost tur|»ulai| 
of the other par^. Ras Woodage fought a pitched battle 

with Eusebias, then Kasmauof GojaBi,Tekemt726il, (17^X 
in which Woodage was defeated,, in c(»sequence of/^ihuSh 
he lost his provigice^ and vms obliged to beg his life of the 
king ^nd qiieeo at 6ondar« 

In 7^52, the pernicious rise of the Galla at court begina 
to bQ apparent!. Dale Fjtsil was^ that year, ipade IWIjatage^ 
or master of the king's dnnk, and Luba^ Shahdn i«f tfat 
boi«;ehQld G:alta. . Ras Wooffatga died Tekent dTihffi^e, 
and Gusho, his $on, waa appointed, m Ter following, liaat 
9iati of €vujamv . . , 

In Maseanram 71^3^ (176iX ^y^ oaae.from Begeader, 
and brought, alo^g with him his son Ay to Ymariam Barea, 
)yho was instasftjy appdnted a Oatwaiati. On the ft 1st ^ 
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Tdteint, the qbeen clodied Ayo magoificeiitly, and gave in 
marriage to his son her daughter Ozoro Esther. This lady 
had been taken from Netcho of Tcherkin^ on account of 
some dhgust at his character. He rebelled soon after. 
Eusebius, Gueta^ Shalaka Lubo, and all the household forces^ 
were sent to drive him from Tcherkin^ which they effected 
with difficulty. 

In Tekemt 7854, Brule, the Galla, was made Shalaka of 
the Lasta troops in the army. The Abuna John, brought 
from Egypt in the time of Yasou)i, died this year. The^ 
nation wanted a primate till the year 726C, (1770) when 
one arrived by way of Jidda, a few months after Mr 
Bruce entered Habbesh. One Yabo Barea, two years af- 
tar the death of John, brought a person to Gondar who 
pretended to have come from Egypt ; but he having made 
an exceptioilable ' profession of his faith, which excited 
clerical mobs, and much indeeent behaviour tlu'oughout 
the kingdom, the court was obliged to banish him and his 
protectors. 

Ter 18th 7fi55, died Ka^mati Waragna of Damo. This 
•»an had gre^t influence among his countrymen the Gal- 
la; the disturbances which followed his deat-h must be 
imputed to the rapacity of the Kuaragna, who grasped at 
bis goferameot, and atlempted to excli^e his son Fasii. 

0alo, governor of Amhara,» having been killed, Yaca* 

•tk Ml 72i^,' by some Oalla, an ac(»dent which caused great 

- iamenlMion in the palace, Lubo was appointed, Masc. Q%d 

7^57. Gusbe had. the best r^t to that office, but die 

GaUa weraf now become obnoxiously powerful. 

Michael, 'Kasmafti of Tigre/had for several years before 

.' thiir >tittie» tieen 'tft enmity wvth' Ayo and his sonf Mariam 

Barea, because they claimed the government of the dis- 

'^>txicttof>>La8ta>'' which he bad iomierly held. Rom6 and 

Oui^arr, t^o ehictfir of that > district, refused to pay their 

tribute to Michael, but preCenred to him the govemor of 

'Begenfder, : BcfVag^d at thia desertion, he assembled a large 

iiirmy, and maMbed towaids Lasia, in order to attack Ma- 

-mm Biirsa, and to recover the crown of Atyssinm from 

Onaiigoul, diiefof iheGallaof Angot» This last purpose 

"was 'menly a preti^t. Dbe '•crown had ^een lost in the 
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day8 of Yasoosi and bad cone by accident into die kaiRl 
of the Gaita; but ihe recovery of it by force was a suf- 
ficient pretence for levying an anny^ and an ostentataods 
meihod of gaining the knig's favour. The cotirt, at tbe 
request of Mariani Baiea, sent a message to Micbad, 
•'' to come no neaier, nur move from his. place, but to stay. 
in Enderta, and collect tbe tribute/' Michael rej^d, that 
he did not intend to fight, iioi cross the Tacazze; pretended 
to be exceedingly loyal^ and took an oath by tbe archsingel 
Michael, that he would keep his word. He marched into 
La&ta with great pomp, and received tbe allegiance (lor it 
could be called nothing else) of all tbe cbieftains of that 
couutiy. It IS remaikable, that these are all called hatse^ 
or king ; a tale which, in the low country, i^i given to tbe 
sovereign aloue. Indeed, the king of Lasta, Whom Mr 
Bruce, in the Annals, Vot. V., believes to be tbe descendant 
of the ancient family of Zague, seems to have been only 
one of these petty mouarchs, of whom there is a great 
number. Michael at last approached Begemdert and drovie 
back Wuiidu Bewuseu, (PowussenX Mariam Bair^a'sfitaurari. 
.They would have come to a pitched battle, if bis prudence, 
and the inireaties of tbe kmg^s messengers^ had not pie- 
va^ied on Michael to deswt for a time, lie proceeded 
on bis way south till be arrived in Angot, and received 
the. crown trom Guangoul« which be carried to Adowa, the 
.seat of his.govQitiiiieut, Miai^y 7vf68 (April 1766). * He re- 
mained in Tigre, perpetually engaged in war wilb bisoeigii- 
.bours, till the 17ih tahsaiii ne^t year,, when fth^ kiug sent 
orders to hiqi to come Co Goiidar, iiavittg arrived at Axam 
he received further ordeis io sta^ till caUed Mpc>n« He aid 
not retufii to Adowa, but went on a plundering expedition 
into Serawe. < . •.. * 

On the 20th Megabit 2269^ (Ued Ras Welledleoul, the 
queen's broiher, and by bis death the high <iffic^ ot Baa 
and Betwudet:became vacant. 

in the begnining of the year 7d6(V the provinces and 
offices at court were ^disposed of as follows: Michael Su- 
hid appointed Kas and governor of /Jigre, and absolute 
master of the whole coUutry Irom Masuah to tbe borders 
of ^egemd^r \ LubPi govedoior of Amhara \ Matiftm Barea^ 



N^ade-Ras and governor of Begetnder; Fasil Waragiia> 
governor of Damot and the Galla ; Gusho Ibaba^Az£^, 
Cantiba of Dembea, and governor of Amhara> which last 
he accepted in place of Lubo, who was made Palambaras ; 
Eusebius, governor of Samen; Eshte,Takakin Billetana-gueta; 
Kasmati Gueta, Betwudet ; Engedan, Fecur Gimba Azaje ; 
Hubna Woido, Fitarauri to the king, 8lc. 

On the 24th Hedar 7260, Michael, being permitted, set 
out for Gondar with his arniy, and brought along 4iviih him 
the crown. The Kuaragna, with Eshte at their head, at-- 
tempted to prevent his entry ; but the Galla^ who had the 
ascendant over the king, opposed them, and Michael entered 
in a more splendid manner than any Abyssinian governor had 
done before. him; He covered the market-place and the entry 
to the palace with carpets, lavished gold and presents of the 
most valuable kind on the king and Galla, but neglected the 
Kuara party. The king was crowned with the utmost magr 
nificence. 

Ras Michael arrived on the Angrab on the 2dd Tahsas. 
He kissed the king's hand on the 25th, which was the coro* 
nation day. Gueta, with his Kuaragna, attempted to shoot 
him, but were prevented by the Galla, under Lubo. On the 
$gth, there was a fray between the Galla and Kuara parties, 
at midnight. In the morning, the Has sent his son from 
the. Betwudet's house, who found the Galla all drawn up 
in arms at Dippebay, ready to fight Eshte, Eusebius, Gueta, 
and. the followers. Michael chid both parties severely. On ' 
the l6th of Ter, a series of promotions took pjace under 
Michael's influence, in which he was appointed Betwudet. 
Dan)ot was given to Eshte, and Ibaba to Eusebius with ' 
the office of Fitaurari, and both went off to take possession 
of their places. Lubo and Brule remained at Gondar, the 
one heing. Takakin Billetana-gueta, and the other Palam* 
baras. The king, at Michael's request, gave Fasil Waragna 
his fa.ther's lands in Damot; which was so agreeable to 
the Galla of Maitsha, and so offensive to the Kuaragna, that 
th^ Djawa and people of Damot wasted Eshte's lands at As* 
soa, and Eshte, in return, burnt Fasifs territory as far as 
Metchakel.and the. borders of Gojam. Fasil instantly col- 
lected bis Galla from every quarter, and proceeded towards 
Diogleber to engage Eshte; who was joined by his brother 
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Euaebias from Ibaba, and encamped in Goatta. Tbe fatal 
battle in which Eshte fell, was fought there on the 12th of 
Megibet 7260. Eusebius, who had been engaged with tha 
Amoio Galla, fled by the way of Dara, and escaped to his 
own country, where he died of heart-break, and was boried 
in the church of Mahabar Selasae. Damot and Ibaba were 
inatantly bestowed on Faail and his dependant Hubna 
Woldo. 

As soon as Mariam Barea heard of the deatb of Edil^ 
and die destruction of his friends, he sent a inessage to 
l4lbo to ask him, why he htfd bestowed tbe dignities of Rat 
and Betwudet on Michael, while he knew that he was at e»» 
mi^ with hm. He desired Lubo to depose him, attd to as* 
suoie these offices which bettar became himself, as fae was. 
Ah Negusy w father of the king. M ickael flew into a passioa 
and demanded, that Mariam Barea should appear instantly 
to plead his cause before tbe judges; which Uiat nobleman^ 
after repeated messages, refused to do. Brule was, therelbie^ 
proclaimed governor 'of Begemder, and Mariam Baree a 
traitor. On the 1 1th Sene, Brule and the royal arnqr forced 
Mariam Barea to a battle, in which the- new governor and 
many of his troops fell. The royal army returned' to. Gom- 
dar in a kind of disgrace, and hjMtilities were suspended till 
tbe rainy season was over. 

A violent small*pox desolated the country during the rainy 
season, and for some sime after. The great expedition, in 
which .all the forces in the* kingdom, except tboae of B^ 
gemder, marched against Mariam Barea, began >Tachsas 
ISth 7261, (December 1768). Fasil and bis Galla, along 
with Lubo, beaded their countrymen. They proposed te 
leave Michael to guard the city ; but he replied, *^ Why 
should I be left behind ; it is my affttr likewise.'' When 
the army came in sight of Mariam Barea's forces, Midiaei 
fi^d to Fasil and Lubo, ^^ Go you, and fight with him.'^ 
They disputed together who should begin the attack, and 
shewed ranptoms of fear./ '* Guard, you the lung dien»* 
said the Kas, '^ I ^ill go foremost, as my custom i».^ He 
ordered, at midnight between the 29th and SOdi of Tahsas, 
** bis brother's and sister's sods, his boys bred up to victoiy, 
wJ}o swallowed their enemiea like meal,'' to swprice lie 
p^m of TcbetchicQt a defile of the utmost iwpoftance, be- 

5 
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Iwe^n Begemdey and Lasta.. Hs^fin^ effected that des^^ 
wbieb cut off the retreat of his enemies into the mountains^ 
be made laibo and his Galla advance against the rebels,, at 
they i/vere n<y^ called. Hubha Woldo anid his savages were 
roii^hlj fas^ndled^ for the unfortunate governor of Begemder 
feugfat bravely and with desperation. He was obliged* by 
the rogmlists to retreat, and- several prisoners were taken^ 
^mon^ whon» was Rom6, the chi^'of Lasta, who had detorl^ 
^ fnom Michael* A Gaila who took him preaented him to 
the Ras; but he exclaimed in a passion, *^ Why hasei jpou 
brought ne that worthless fellow ; kill him, cut his throat ;'^ 
(meter kesado) which the soldier did, and delivered his 
shebskeb to Michael^ to be sent to Dippebaye*. 

The king coatioued his march through Begemder, till he 
came to the celebrated pass. Mariam Ba^ea took refuge 
among . the Graila Wiitchilo, and tho^e of Ambasel6 in 
Amhara, Jby whom he wa» delivered up to the Ras. The 
chronicle says, ** .that Michael Would not eee his face, be^ 
caiise he pitied him, and remembered the scripturci wbiek 
forbids ua to insult those * whom the. Lord halh delivered 
into, our hand." He sent the prisoner to the kii^, and.nb' 
fused to «it on his trial, saying, " It is not proper that { 
pronounce upon him the sentence of death, for we are ene* 
inies.'' But Kasmati Lubo stood before the king ia rage^ 
and said, '^ I judge him with the sentence of death, for oiy 
brottier Kasmati Brule died without judgment. They pre^* 
nounced the sentence, and took him out of the tent 4 and 
Kasmati Lubo lifted his lance, and pierced him first, and 
after him all the Galla stabbed him, and butchei^d him 
(tabafawb) like an ox, and cut off his head, and brought k 
to Ras Michael, and threw it down before him as tb^ do 
apoils ; but he did not rejoice at that deed, but said, " Take 
it out of my sight/' 



* The character of Ras Michael, given by Mr Bruce, appears, from 
.tfw MS. Aaittls, to be very accurately delineated. He seems to have 
been cunning, fince, eloquent, avaricious, and cruel. He bribed the Gal^ 
la at coiirt, tiU they unit^ with hito ia dfi^roying the Kuaragna, and then 
turned his arms against both. He could speak> when he chose, at great 
lengtl^ and with much ability. In common conversation he was sh9rt 
aad sententious, - The Isadiag trait in has character ^ufirQcUy^ 
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Such 18 the account, giten in the chronicle^ of this bar* 
barous action. During the delay of the army in Laata^ 
which had been occasioned b\ the flight of Maiiam Barea, 
Faail's Galla had mutinied, and demanded to be sent home 
to their own country. ** Michael, sharp (suhul) of heart 
as a spear, and sharp of tongue as a knife, said ** How 
ahall I return, while the aons of Ayo are kings in Begem- 
der ! How can king Joas be the king of other provinces, 
if those enemies be not destroyed! I will pursue them, 
and put them under hb feet.^ 

Ilie royal army began its march homewards on the Ist 
of Yacatit. Michael's prowess and abilities as a general 
were universally applauded, particularly his address in 
aeiztng the pass of Tchetchico, which was reckoned im- 
pregnable, and had defied the might of many Abyssinian 
armies* The dislike of the king and his people to Michael 
had existed during the whole of the campaign, and be- 
came evident before they left Begemder. Joas and hb 
Galla entered Gondar on the 20th of Yacatit. The Ras 
was left behind at a place called Fertsa, not far from Ted- 
da. " The Galla said, ' Let him not enter the town, but 
go to Tigre.' The king sent Woosheka, one of his ser- 
vants, to tell the Ras, ' Go to thy country, and do not see 
my face.' Michael replied, ^They return me evil for good, 
and hatred for love. J have broi^ht the crown; 1 have 
taken Tchetchico, and killed the rebels. Say, go ; and I 
go : cut off my head, and I cut it olBf.' Without obeying the 
mandate, he proceeded, on the ££d of Yacatit, to Tedda, 
where the Acab Saat Abba Salama and the Itchegue met 
him with orders, not to drink of the Angrab, nor enter the 
king's camp, but to go to his country. He demanded a 
trial. The king said, he had no quarrel with him, but that 
his kindred would not allow him to enter. 

Thursday, 24th Yacatit, Michael encamped on Debra 
Dafilcho, within sight of Gondar. All was iii confusiounn 
the town* That night a council was held in the palace, to 
destroy bini if possible. Soon after, the Ras fought his way 
•into the city, and took possession of hia house. . 

A truce was made, for a short time, between bim and 
the Galla. On the 11th Megabit, Lubo left the town for 
Begemder, his province ; aud^ . having i^rrived at Hegr 
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Sahm, sent a tumultuous message every where to raise 
troops. Damot and Maitsha rose : The Eleman and 
Deosa Galla rendezvoused at Ibaba : Dara and liegeroder' 
assembled in Foggora: Woggora, on the north, rose in 
Anjaba«meda. The Ras told the king, that his kindred' 
were gathering ; " Order them to dismiss, otherwise I will 
receive them as I can." The king and queen replied, ^f We 
are one with thee by oath ;" which pleased Michael, as he 
had no hatred to them. The oath was administered by the 
holiest hermits. The king sent a message to Lubo, order- 
ing him to disband his forces. He answered, " I have no 
king, but him whom I shall bring down from Wechne." He 
likewise sent to Fasil, Zugara Confu, and Aclil, but they re- 
fused, as did the Kuaragna, contrary to their queen's or- 
ders. They joined with the Galla, and, by oath, renoun- 
ced the blood of their brother Casmati Eshte." 

The Galla came in three armies against the Ras, Who 
defeated them totally on the 95th of Miaizay, the day after 
Easter. The measures which he adopted after this victory 
shall be related in the words of his historian. " At mid- 
day Ras Michael blew the trumpet of rettirn, and entered 
the town by the way of Wanzagu6. In those eight days 
of the passover he held a council, in which he said, ^* What 
seemeth good to you in this thing i If we let this king sit up** 
on the throne of the kingdom, the safety of the world, and 
our own safety, 'cannot be held in justice and righteousness. 
His kindred cannot rest till they kill us, and they will not 
do otherwise. And if we would hinder them, ^e must kill 
the king. But the ^scriptuie saith, touch not my anointed, 
and do not lay thy. hand on the anointed of the Lord/' — 
And his counsellors said, ^' Did not we tell thee before, 
whilst we were iQ the way, when thou begannest to fight 
that this king was good for nothing ? But i^hen w^ said, 
let. us make a king, thou always didst deny us m every 
thing' till. he came upon thee. Now make a king to us, 
that shall' possess us and the world in justice and righte- 
ousness.'' And, on the 29th on the Saturday, he sent his 
servants towards Wechne.; and, on the 30th Miaizay, oa 
S^day>^ they brought down Yohannes (John). 

** Month of Ginbot. On the first day, he entered Goi»- 
dar ; ani the nobles^ and judges received bim^ as ^sq the 
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priests of Ac hilb (hermiu «nd monks) with pmim$, and 
jBUsicy and joy, and exultation. And, on the dd day, he 
was made king with the crown, as kings are; and the 
book of his histOi7 we will also write, as (he Holy Spirit 
shall direct u& And that king, who was deposed^ while 
lie was in the palace by the king's pennission, grew a litfk 
tie sick* And, on Sunday 8t)^ at noidnig^t, died Joas^ 
king of kings. 

**We have finished the history of King Yasous, and 
king Joas, and of the queen Welleta Georgis^ by the help 
of nie Lord. Amen, and Amen« So let at be/' 



In addition to the account which has been given ii^ 
Vol. IL p. 407, and in other places, of Mr Bruce's EtUo- 
pic MSS. it may be nnentioned, that the large volume ef 
the Constitutions of the apostles contains not 300 but 215 
folia. 

The Coptic MS. on papyrus, pnrehased by Mr Bruce 
at Thebes, is certainljr not of very great antiquity, though 
the manufacture of the article on which it is written seems 
to be now neglected in Egypt. 

The Synaxar is a book which answers in the Abysst* 
nian chuich to the Legends Sanctorum in the Romish. 
It was compiled by Abba Michael, bishop of Athrib and 
Malig, and Abba Johannes, bishop of Brulos, and other 
holy men of the Alexandrian church. They read their 
legends on each day, from the beginning of Tkoth or Mas* 
earam, till the end of the year, Und then arranged them n* 
to volumes. Volume first of Mr Brace's c^py contf>^ 
the legends from Mascaram to the end of Hedar, v'^^^ 
folia. Volume IL, from Tahsas to Yaeatif, V^ 
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Vol. UT. from Megabit to Ginbot 70 folia. Vol. IV. from 
Sene ta the end of Epagomenai, about the same uumber of 
f((dia with the preceding. 

The following particulars respecting the price of copy- 
H^ MSS* in Hahbesh are extracted from some accounts 
kept by Balugani at Gondar. Mr Bruce was recommend* 
ed to one Adigo Aytcho, who lived near the Ras's old 
house, and called himself a scribe of the law, viz. the 
Old Testamenti &c. The Bible in Mr Bruce's possession 
was written by different hands. Aytcho seems to have 
wiittea the Pentateuch. Some of the memoranda are as 
follows : 

Dec. 12. 1770. Weleda Yesous, the younger, has un- 
dertaken, to write the books of Joshua and Judges^ and has 
received three quires of four leaves each * ; and two salts to 
account of his pay. On the 19th, he has received two salts 
for a quire of writing. On the 30th, he has received two 
salts for a quire of writing. On the 8th January, 177 1y 
he has received one blank quire^ and two atlas for a quire 
of writing. The hook is. finished with four quires, and all 
is paid. 

Weleda Selasse has undertaken to. write Jeremiah, De- 
cember 17, 1770. 

He has received two quires of four leaves each, and two 
salts to accounts of his victual. On the S^d, he has re- 
ceived two salts for a quire of writing. On the 30th, two 
salts for a quire of writing. On the 9th of January, 177 19 
he has received a blank quire, and delivered a quire of wri* 

ting. 

This book is finished with four quires and a leaf, and two 
quires and one leaf remain unpaid for. 

Confu has undertaken to write the books of Chronicles, 
in th9 Old Testameut, December 17 ; has received four 
quires of four leaves, each, and two salts to account of his 
diet. 



T*^ 



* It appesuv that Mr Bruce furnished the parchmeot^ and gave 
rack money per advance^ for the maintenance of the scribe. 
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The account of Weleda Selasse has been settled as fol- 
lows; Of thirty- seven branne (sheets) ivhich Mr Dascalo 
sajs he has written^ there have been found only thirty- 
five. But, as the number of letters and lines did not a- 
mount to so much, they have been reduced to twenty* 
eight ; so he should have twenty-eight salts, and, for three 
months victuals, six salts ; in all, thirty-four due to Weleda 
Selasse. 

The following extract from an account, addressed to 
Mr Bruce by Arnaud and Co. of Cairo, l^eb. 31, 1776, will 
give some idea of tlie price of books and medals in the 
east. 

1773. Pat. Med. 

April 28. History of the revolutions of Egypt 
under the Bashas from A. H. 1099 
to 1168, . - 1 45 

My 5. Two volumes in fol. History of the 

conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, 18 

Third volume of ditto copied, papers, 
&c. - . , 10 23 

June 5. One vol. 4to, History of Antar Ibn 

Shedad, - - 4 17 ' 

22. Two ditto. History of the conquest 

of Egypt and Syria by Wakedi, 10 45 

One, in folio. History of Noureddin 

and Saladin, - - 13 O 

20. One gold medal of Ptolemy X HI, 
brother of Cleopatra, 
One ditto of Ptolemy Philopator, 
Aug. 11. One vol. 4to. History of Yemen, 

10. One vol. 4to. Treatise on pilgrimage 
to Mecca, 
One V. 4to. Explanation of dreams by 
Artemidorus, 
31. One gold medal of Ptolemy XI. 
One ditto, Arsinoe of Philopator, 
Sept. 6. Two vol. fol. History of Mahomet^ 
17. The Koran^ 1 vol, fol. 
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Oct. 8. Oae vol. fol. Persian Poems of Na- 

vcsi, - - - -4.0 

One vol. 4to. Commentary on the 
duties of a writer, - - £ 70 

yisLcnzi's topographical history of 
E«>pt> 3 vol. 4to. - - 17 

N. B. The pataka may be rated at from three shillings 
to three arid fourpence. Vide Browne's Travels, p. 57; 
eighty*fiv^ medins make a patak«. The price of a good 
copy of the Kornn, not exceedingly embellished, is there- 
fore about L.£, 10*. 

Mr Bruce's collection of Arabic MSS. extends to about 
70volumes« The number of works are in all sixty-one, 
some of which are of the best kind, and tolerably known in 
Europe ; others are of less value, and need not be mention- 
ed. A short account of a few of them will suffice iu this 
place. 

1. Kitab insani eloyoun fi sirat e}amin almamoun ; taaliph 
£i J mam Sidi, al AliHalebi, al Safei. An extensive history 
of Mahommed, in two vol. folio ; excellently written. The 
author one Ali, a native of Ajeppo. 

2. Moroge addabab, or the golden meadows, chiefly a his* 
tory of the Caliphs, &.C. by Ali Abu Thassan Al Massodi. 
2 vol. folio. 

3. Kitab al Rosatin fi akhbar adulatin Al Nouriet wa al 
Salahiet. History of the reigns of Noureddin and Salaheddin 
(the celebrated Saladm) by Shekh Abdulraman £bn Ismael 
Ibn Ibrahim Al Shama — ^an ancient and valuable author— 
1 vol. fol. 

4.^ Mafkhi el Tabib taaltf Shekh Ahmed Almonkeri al 
Aodulsi, 3 vol. fol. A history of the literature and kingdom 
of Granada. This work is much embellished with poetry, 
and is imdoubtedl} very valuable. 

5. larikh Ibn Khalican. The biographical dictionary 
of Ahmed Ibn Mahommed Ibn Khalican Abu Fabbas 
Shenisaddin, composed partly at Cairo, and partly at Da- 
mascus, where he was appointed a cadi, or judge, by Malik 
Addaber Bibars Mamaluke Sultan of Egypt, A. Hegirae 

,■11 I ■ I »« III I IWI|» I I |l I . H * ■ 111.! 11 . I I. I . I 11 . 1 I I II I 

^ The patidui it rated by Mr Brucc^ voL i. p. 119, at five shilUDgv^ 
which is perhaps oearer the truth. 
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762; about A. D. 1^. Tbid is an excellent Work: The 
MS. 18 in two vol. fblio, and well written, though, in some 
places, rather carelessly. 

6. Kitab elajaieb elmakhaloucat, wagoraieb alwajoudat, 
taalif Al Sheikh Mahonned Ibn Abdullah el Cazwini.— 
This is a tolerably well known treatise on natural history^ 
which the Arabs write on the model of Pliny. Tt is divided 
into ten parts. In the first, the author treats of celestial 
things; in the second of the heavens; in the thnrd of 
time; in the fourth of terresttrial things; in the fifth of 
the elements; in the sixth of mines; in the seventh of 
plants; in the eighth of animals and anatomy; in the 
ninth of strength, and in tlie tenth of beauty. As the 
bistory of Arabic literature and philosophy is not obsenrei 
it is unnecessary to make any observations on the oonlents 
of these divisions. This work was composed by Ma- 
bommed Abdoullah, a native of Caswin, in Persia, 1 vd/ 
fol. 

7. Kitab akhbar el xeman. A treatise on universal bistory. 
Most of the Arabic historical books must be called by tms 
title, from the extent of subject whi^h the autbors' profess 
to iliustrate. They set out from the creation of the worM, 
and run down through what are called in our old bistories 
the four monarchies, till they arrive at the sdra of the A- 
postles. The narrative then becomes interesting and ftill, 
because the history of the Chalifs is well known. There are 
many treatises under the above title ; as may* 4)e seen m 
D'Herbelot s Bibliotbeque Orientale, and ^otbcs' bobks on 
Arabic iiteratuie, 8vo. • 

8. Kitab Kisseh fatouah al Yemen taalipb al Sheikh 
Abou i' ha«san al Bekri. History of the conquest of Yemen, 
or Arabia Felix, by Abou Thassau al Bekri. Tins work 
contains several curious- partieulare relative to the ancient 
history of Yemen. It is in one vol. 8vo. 

9* Kitab akhbar el awai fi man tassarapba fi Messir min 
addottUa tohfat el Cholafa ; taalif Mahommed ibn Abdul 
maaftei Ibn Abu I' Kotha at Meaoufi. A hisMnry of Efypt 
under the Cbalifs, one vol* 8vo« 

.. iO. Jagrapbieh larikb -Adulla At Mamovn Ibn 'Haroun 
el Rashidi. This MS. contains a description ^ the 
eaith w.tbe plan of Ptolea^; and' in the «ourw of it, 
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maoy curious parlicoWs respecting ^ Soada^i and 6(bet 
places in Africa. Though the Arabian geogrietphers are 
of all . writers the greatest plagiarists^ they frequently give 
useful notices, and their writings deserve to be better 
know0i. Ail th^ir works have a resemblance to oHe ano- 
ther: the flcieatific part is ciosefy copied from Ptole^ 
my. In* their accounts of remote countries they often 

E've .fabulous reports which had been current in the east 
ng before iheir time, mixed with the information derir 
ved from travellers. One of the best Arabic writers on 
geography is fidcisi, 'an abridgement of whose wofk< is 
kndwii in Europe, and a part of which has been illufttra* 
ted in a. learned and: careful manner. by professor Hart* 
maun of . G6ttingen« There are some geographical wrr^ 
tei^s quoted by Edrisi, whose works are probably still ex^ 
tent, and merit the . attention of the learned, as being thi^ 
sluices of. his information, and part of the chain which 
connects Grecian and Arabic literature. The abovemen- 
tioned MS. is carelessly written on bad paper. It is a smalt 
quarto. 

U. Kharidat al ajaieb wa feridat al goraieb; taalif Al 
Sheik Al Nasih At Maliki. A work on the plan of No. 6. 
of t)iis account. It contains many particulars in geography ; 
<me vol. 8vo. ... ... * 

19. Kitab al Rozat fi Taritdi Geziret Messir. A history 
of Egypt in one vol. 8vo. 

13. Kitab Coccub al Rozat, taalif Shekh Grdaleddin 
Abu Fadl Abdulrahman Ai Soiuti, one vol. fol. This is 
an account of f^ypt and the Nile, compiled from Edrist, 
Hassan el Mondar, Abulfeda» el Tiphasi, and, in short, from 
all the Arabic geographers and poets, who wrote oa 
that autgect before the author. His work, is a perpetual 
aeries of quotations, many of which are very curious. — - 
Some account of this and of Gelaleddin's other writings may 
be seen in D'Herbelot's Bibliotb. Orient. In this MS/ is 
a plan of the Nile issuing from Jibbel el Kumr, and ilowing 
into the salt sea, or Mediterranean. It is an exceedingly 
rude performance.. ' The four rivers run on each side dowa 
from the mountain, without any meander in dieir course 
lill they reach the hike under the equator; and thence 
the illuminated streani is conducted to the foot of the 
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n^^ without any regard to proportian, or probabili^. 
It is drawn after the description iii £dri$i) or perhaps in 
some older writer ; and is a miserable proof of the low 
state of geographical knowledge in the east. The stories 
concerning the temple of Idris, or £noch, situated on ona 
of the mountains of the moon« and of the statue of the 
man, who was transformed for his impiety, along with the 
other Egyptian fables respecting the sources of the iiile, 
seem to be told more circumstantially by this author than by 
Edrisi. 

14. Nesib al Koreishi, taalif Abu TAbbas Ibn al Ma- 
lik al Jahed. A history of the tribe of Koreish, and of 
the actions of the prophet. This is a thin vol. in 8vo. 
3ound up with it are a few pages which Mr Bruce got at 
Senuaar from Ahmed Sid el Koom, containing the names 
of the Fuuge kings, with an account of the lei^th of 
theit reigui», from Amru Ibn Adelau to Ismail who was 
king m 177^. It is what he calls '^ the hangman's roll/' 
Vol. VI. p. 380 ; and of which he gives a translation. — lb* 
p. 384. 

: 15. Kheridat al ajaieb wa feridat al goraieb, taalif Zeined- 
c|^ Omar Ibn al Wardi. This is a very useful geographical 
work of which we have an account by De iSuignes, in 
Vol. II. p. 19 — <iO of >iotices et L^tiaits des MSS. de 
la Bibliotheque Royale. PariS| 1787. lliisMS. is in vo). 
8vo. 

16. Kjtab aiwaad walitibar fi dbakr il Khatat walathar. 
A topogiaphical history of Egypt in three vols, small 
8voy by Takiodctm Ahmed Ibn All el Makrizi. This author 
wrote several excellent works, all of which deserve to be 
better known. JVlaiilet made much use of this topographical 
bibtory m his description of Eg>pty which indeed he might 
have composed without having been in that country. The 
MS. is elegantly wiicten, though^ in some places^ care- 
lessly, 

17. Pbatuhat Al Sham wa Messir wageiroha taalif Abu 
Abdullah llm Atimed Al Wakedi^ two vols, small quarto. 
"^his is a very excellent history of the Revolutions of Syiia 
and Egypt under the. Mahommedans. 

18. Hasn atmohtaaaera fi akhbar Messir al Kabira« taa* 



lif 9i Sbekh Gdlatoddm Al Soiuti. An abridged history 
of Egypt by Al Soiati. one vol. Svo. 

19. Sberah Hatabat adabe el Kateb, taalif Ibn Cotba. 
A treatise on the duties of a writer^ by Ibn Cotba. This 
is a very amusing work. The MS. is finely written, and 
very elmant ; it is in larm 8vo. 

90« Sirat Antar Ibn Shedad. The life of Antar Ibo. 
Shedad. A romance. Beautifully written in one thick 
volume octavo, and curious. 

21. Khabr Jalaad Melee el Hind wa Wa^ir Samish el 
Hakun. History of Jalaad, king of India, and the Visir 
Samish el If akmi, a romance, written on vellum, one vol. 

S9. Diwane Sebt al Tawidi. A collection of panegyrics, 
poem^ &;c one. vol. large 8vo. 

These are the titl^i^ of some of the principal historical 
and geographical works in Mr Bruce's collection ; but there 
are i|i it many other small treatises on the historv of Egypt 
and Syria ; such as the life of Sultan Addaher Bibars ; the 
^pedition of Sultan Selim itgainst Khansu el Ghiiri ; th^ 
si^e of Bahnesa (a fabulous histo^) ; chronicle of the 
chalifs by el Ca^ani ; history of the rashas in Egypt from 
A. H. 1099 to A. H. 1)61 ; History of the four first ca- 
liphsb ^* &c* i and a gl^t qumber of medical works, by 
Mofisa dl t^bib» Haroun d Ishraeli Ibn Aws Ibn Hakim el 
Monteb, Ibn Shehin al Cadruni, al Maliki, &c, in many 
volumeSf a description of which is unnecessary in this 
place. . 

Considering the value of an acquaintance with orien* 
tal literature, in all, investigations, which are intended 
to examine, or illustrate, the principle of revealed reli* 

g*on, and the tendency of that literature to promote our 
lowledge of a very extensive and interesting portion 
of the globe, not to mention the advancement of our po- 
litical mterests in India, it is to be regretted, that the 
study of, that branch of learning is, in Uiis country, nei- 
ther cultivated nor encouraged. Perhaps theologians 
may think, that the church is secure on the basis of what 
has been already done; and that a general neglect, not 
to say ignorance, of the language of the sacrai books 
VOL. VII. £ e 
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may be excused, as the industry of fonner times has ena^ 
bled us to know, in general, what they contain. This se-' 
curity is not prudent. The great scholars' of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries had n(^t the ^ame advan-^ 
tages in criticism and philosophy which we ]5ossess. They 
ascertained what was truth as far as (hey were able ; but 
it cannot be supposed, that a work, which is progressive, 
could be finished at once. Considjerable pains* have, in- 
de'edy been taken, to procure, by collation, an accurate 
copy of the Old Testament ; biit h is astonishing to see 
how little knowledge of the oriental lanmiages jL.owth, 
and the other translators of particular books, have shewtr 
in their different works. The island is disgraced by a num- 
ber of dull Hebrew grammars and dictionaries, Written by 
such scholiasts as rarkhurst. Bate, &c. who pretend to 
settle the' meaning of words, and, at the same time, have 
neither sood sejise and judgment to investigate^ nor leani- 
ing to discover the objects of their research. By main- 
taining that the Hebrew language ' exists only in the Bible, 
and by thus detaching it from the Arabic, and* other re- 
lated dialects, they asstme A liberty of giving any form 
and meaning to the words, which they t^ink most plansi- 
ble. Yet the grammar and prosody of the Jev^ish language 
might easily be traced from these kindred soilrces, 'Qa 
the other hand, if Infidels diould attack tiie sacred' bboks 
in the present state of Hebrew philoIogV, it is certain, that 
they might gain a greater advantage, nian, on a first view 
of the subject, most divines may apprehend, and a support 
to their arguments, which it would require some time to re- 
move.^ Theliterature of Jones, and tne wit and intentions 
of Voltaire, united, would do more harm than aB the philo- 
sophical scepticism in the world. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 



OF THE 



KINGS OF ABYSSINIA 



1 HE A^ssinian chronicles usually begin with lists of the 
kings of Ethiopia' from Ibni Hakim the son of Solomon^, to 
Icon Amiac, the first prince concerning whom there is 
any historical detail. I shall insert here one of these lists, 
but must premise, 1. That they all seem to have been com*^ 
posed after the Mahometan invasion by GragnS, from' ma- 
terials of a very lender' description. 2. That it is not 
certain that the history of each king was written during 
former ages with the same attention as in later times. 
S. That in the lists the names of eminent or remadicable 
princes alone seem to be recorded. 4. That the Abyssini- 
ansy being undoubtedly a colony of Arabs from Haroyar 
or Yemen, can have no just pretensions to any a£Bnify 
with die Jews. Thi^ fact rests on the authority of their 
language, which is an old dialect of the Arabic, and on cer- 
t^ii intimations iii antient history, 

' Ttke time at which th^ Arabian colony settled in Abys- 
s^hid 18 totally unknown. We are led to^ believe that it 
was befote the end of thb Greek kingdom of Egypt, Iby 
"^some slight probabiliti^st rather than by any historteal evt- 
d^ce. There is reasbii'td suppose' tlhat the cblmy landed 
at Zeila or * at Adulis, that^U at Masuah, and toxk pos- 
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session of the district now called Tigrd, in which it built 
Axum. The countries of Samen, Sire, Dembeot Agow- 
midr6, &c. &c. were peopled by nations of a difierent racQ 
and of diflfenent languages. These the Arabic colony 
sbwfy conquered and reouced. The native r&ce of Dem- 
bea are now called Falasha. They were Pagans till late- 

The Arabs also earfy obtained a settlement in Amhara, an 
inland district on the river Abai. The colony indeed seems 
to have separated from its parents the Hamyarite Arabs, 
and to have gone in quest oi new territories up the western 
side of the Arabian Giilf. 

The kin^ of Axum aspired to ah intercourse with the 
Egyptian Greeks, and many of their inscriptions were 
written in the Greek language. The first account we have 
of these sovereigns is in a narrative of a periplus of the^Red 
Sea, written it is uncertain by whom, and at what time, 
but, according to the general opinion, during the con- 
junct reigns oi the Emperors Marcus and Verus. Having 
describe (be counti7 about Adulis, the author pf the nar^ 
Tptive begins to speak of the inland territory, and say% 
*^ Zoscfiles is sovereign of these parts, from the country of 
th^ Moschophagi to the limit of the barbarous country on 
the other fide i a man correct in morals, excellimz the 
greater part of men, brave also, and skilled ih the Greek 
hnguage." Arriani PeripL Mar. Erythr. pag. 4. apud 
Hildspm Gqq* Vet. Scrlptores Min. Vol. I. 

A| that time the Axumites must have enjoyed 4 lucra- 
lUt^ VTf^de with the Efigrptians. 

. The nei^t hlsttM^icaJnotice concerning them is tbeir con- 
vonuioti to Christianity by one Frumentkjj^, or^ as tb^ 
^w call hinpi; Abba Salama. The following is the list of 
their mooairchs given by the Abyasinians themselves. 

The %st king of Ethiopia was Arwe or the Serpent.^ 
He reigned 400 years* He was slain by Z^ 3eesi Aiiga- 
ba» who reigned 200. Their successors were Zagdw, who 
reid^ed 1 0Q« Zasebatt Besedo 50. 2J!jakawaqya p'A^fim 1 . 
ZaF-Md(fda 5(k In the fourth year of the reign.of Solo- 
mon abe wwt to Jerusalanv After her return ab^ r^g^- 
ed 93 yenra. I^uS HakhUf . or War^xa (the jpiftth) x^JgOr 
^S^y^anh. Thw Zft-H€iqd«dyu re^p^ l« , Aw^ Jl 
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Za-atrfiyU 3. Zst48awe SI. Zagesyu» half a day* Z»- 
maute 8 y« 4 mo. 2a«blihse 9« Kawuda 2# Kanazi 10. 
Hadunad. Za-Wasdbl. Zabdir^. Za»ealesa6, 2aft-< 
<ayu 16. Zafalya 26i. Zsmgheim S» Za-aiprsena I. Zo- 
BeiiirAs.29. Za*Mahati h Zabaesi Bazeo 16. In his 
Sthvear Christ appeared. And their vea» are 1098* 

This liat varies from ooe often foana in llieir chronifdes, 
ill which the nanles run aa follows, but there are no periods 
assigned for each xeign: .Ibni Hakim beffot Tomaii then 
iirom father to son, Tomaij Zagdor; Acsumai; Taha- 
wasya ; Abralius ; Warada Tsai ; Haiidor ; Warad Na- 
• gash I Ausa&ya; Elaleor; ToUlaSion; Basileus or Basi- 
UBss Autet; Zaware nebreti Seifi^ Ramhii Hartsi; 
Saphelia $ Agbul \ BaHraul ; Bawaris or Bawris ; Mahaa- 
96 ; Naqu^ ; Bazen^ iH his daysJthe Lord Jesus Christ was 
botn» to him he praise. 

The otha: li^t proceeds -<Bazen leigned 1$ years* Za- 
JSenatu 264. Zales 10« Zamasenh 6* Za-sutuwa 9. Ze- 
adgaba 10 years and 6 months. Za-agba 6 months* Za-raar 
lis 6 years* Za^-hakale IS. ZadeimJi^ 10* Za-awtet 2« 
Za^ekwda SO. Za*zigen and Za^r^ma 40. Zag^al£ 1* 
Za*baesi-serk 4. Za^-ekizguagua 76. EU-herka 31. Za- 
baezi tsawesa 1. Zawakena 2 days* Za«had(is 4 months* 
£l-fiegel 2 years*. £l-aafeh 1 4. El-tdegiba 2S. EUseme- 
ra 3. £l-aiba 16. El-iskandi S6. El-tshemo 9. El-san 
IS* El-mga 18* £l-«amida 40 ytors and 8 months. El- 
ahyawa S. £l-abreha and f^aisebha, whose title was Ag- 
.waia Anbasa, diiidten of the lion* They reigned 26 
years and 6 months* In their 1 3 th year came Chnstianily 
'to Axum. . 

The aiithentieity of these tUstM is extremely to^ be sus* 
pected* Tbe kings from ArwS to Makeda, and from her 
to Abraha and Atsbeha, haye names of which very few 
. are either Ethiopic eg Arabic* They seem to have been 
invented in the reign «f .Melee Segoed, who built Axum 
after it had been mined by Gragne. , 

<< While (says the Chronide) they ( Abreha and Atsebha) 
<^ were in Axum, Christianity came into the country. In 
« those days there were no abominable Turks. The father 
«^ of Abbd. S^ama was a merchant $ for Abba Salfima 
*^ came with his father to the people of Ethiopia, of whom 
•« there were some thaf worshipped the serpent (Axw6), and 
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^ Others were under the role of the law (Jews). And then 
** he taught them the goqiel of Jesus Christ; and he did 
** miracles before tbem ; and they beKeved and were bap- 
** tised with Christian blq3t|^a]. This was from the biith 
<< of Christ in the 330th year \ And Abreha and Atsbeha 
<« built Axuta.** 

' This conversion which, for many reasons^ must have 
been very limited, was countenanced by Athanarius the 
archbishop of Alexandria; and Frumenous is said to have 
been consecrated by him Abuna, or primate of the Ethiopic 
church. The emperor Constanune, a well-known enemy 
to the Arians, died in May 338. His sons, who ;were 
Arians, dispatched letters to Aeizanas and Saiazanas, prin- 
ces of Axum, advising them to ctisgrace Frumentius and 
profe&s Arian Christianity. What kind of Christums these 
princes were, is not so certain. Mr Salt lately found at 
Axum, a very curious inscription placed there by order of 
Aeizanas, to record one of his expeditions against the wild 
"people on the frontiers of his kingdom. His titles, the list 
of hisdeminidns, and the character of hia wariarei areaU 
veiy interesting. But nothing is more so than the fact 
that he was not a Christian ; for at the close of the inscrip- 
tion he eaUs himself the son of Ar^, or Mars, and declares 
that he erects- to that deity several statutes m return for 

victoryf. 

Perhaps Abreha and Atsbeha might have been Christians. 
While only a small part of the nation was converted. Pa- 
ganism would neith^ be a cause of dispute on the throne, 
nor in the community. 

It is to some of the princes who lived between this time 
4ind the y^ar 535, that the Adulic monument owes its ex- 
istence. It was a thoij^ht worthy of Cosmas, to ascribe 
such a narrative to the Ptolemies. 

We hear no more of Abyssinia in the Greek histories, 
tin A. D. 51 1, which seems to have been the era of Caleb's 
expedition into Yemen for the sake of relieving, the Arabic 
Christians, then persecuted by Du^Nawas, a Jewish prince. 
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* N. B. One copy asMfts that t]ie caavrnnon was lA the year 358. 
*}> it begmt with the names of three brother^ Aeiaanas, Saiazanas, and 
Adipbas — true Ethiopic names, a 
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^ Abottt'^yeafs after that expedition, Cosmas the monk and 
merGbaat * wa^'- at Axam. He calls the king* Ek\at^^^ 
which h filatsbeha. > 

The natives chronicles relate as follows : " Abreha be- 
gat (they are all in lineal succQPsion) Asfah, Arfadj Amosiy 
Eladdba, ' or > SttMAlNi c (this resembles the AJ^t^paf of the 
Ax£im *inscrifition.) Sela4oba begat £l-am£da. In his 
reign icame nine sainti, or holy men, from Greece and 
E^pt/and' setded the faith r ^bba AleP, Abba Tsehama, 
Abba AragAI;:Abba Afsts^, Abba Garima, Abba Panta- 
leonv Abba Licianos, Abba Gvb^, Abba Yemata. Th^ next 
king Tis^na,— then Caleb : he renounced the world, and 
became a monk in the monastery of St Pantaleon. Ca- 
leb begot >Gaebra Mascal, in whose reign Yared com- 
posed me book of hymns called Dugwi, and he built :Dtf» 
ma. (This^book, a veiy large v6lume, Mr Salt brought 
from Abyssinia). This king was succeeded by his son Con* 
stantinos, .or Constantinu&«^ Wesen Sesued^Fv6 Sanai— « 
Adaraz-'-^Akul Wudem — Germa Seier'-^Zirgazi^^-Degna 
Micbaet'^^Bfther Akeia^^-^Oouma — Asgomgoam-^Letiuii 
Talatem-^Ad-^gosfa— ^Aizur, who reigned half a-day, and 
died in the alcove while all the people of the camp wera 
successively kissiitg his hand. And many of the people 
died with him in Tehenkel. And from that time began 
the guarding of the people by force from the king^s pre- 
sence. His son was Wudem Ai^er6, whose days were 150 
years. Armah ; Degna Jin $ Guda Zin $ Delnaad A& 
ter him the kingdom was torn asunder and given to others 
that were not of Israel $ these were Zag»^ ; that race 
reigned, according to aome MSS., S80, according to others 
354 years. 

The reigns of the kings in the above list are n6t stated* 
Using SdO at the total duration, the house of Zagu£ must 
have usurped the throne about A. D. 9S8. This event is 
recorded differently. 

<< In those days arose a wicked woman called Asfito, in 
Amhara and Goudit, in Tigr^, who polluted and destroyed 
the churches for forty years. After her (before the schism) 
were Anbasa Wudem ; Acuala Wudem ; Gterma Asfare ; 
Zarsazi; Degna Michael; Bedagzi Armah. After him 
the kingdom was rent asmider, the priesthood was divided, 
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and tile power siven to tboie thet were aot of tbe Taee of 
David i an the Lord saidj I will mivoke you to je^ouq^ 
by them that are not a people. (The nanea of tbe Zago6 
kings are then given^ but not ao^many of than aa in die 
oth^r lists.) \ 

The other lists rive the names and rrigoa of the Ziupi^ 
kings as follows : Teciahaimanoat 9. Totodctan 40. ftuH 
Shum 40. Germa Shum 40, Imherdn 40. Kedoa 
Harb£ 40. Naacueta^laab 4a Ittbarak 40. Marari 
15. . Harbe 8. It is too evident that tbe periods of the 
reigns are fijctitious, from the recorr^ncstof the number 40. 
The Une <^ the old monarcha took refbgein fiboaand 
Amhara. An Abuna called Tecla-Haimanoiit, eirtered 
into a kind of agreement with loon Ainlao» one of the 
Sboa kings* that he wotild, by hia inflaence^ put him in 
possession of the dominions of the Zaguey in return Sos 
which he demanded sreat endowments and iihnHinitiei for 
the church. These demands were complied With, and loon 
Amlae reoovared the whcrte ktngdoih in the Abyasimali 
year 6762| or A. D. 1268. From his time w« have more 
authentic UstB of the sovereigns, And of the duration of 
their re^ns. 

Icon Amlae reigned 15 years« 

Igab 8ion» his sOti^ reigned 9 y^t«. 

His .five ohihken reigtied 5 yeiursi two of them 
rdgued thr«e and three of them two years. 

Wudem Araad reigned 15 yefrs. 

Amda £Son rdgned SO yaen. * 

Self Araad related 28 years. , 

Wudem Asfer^ reigned 10 vears. • 

David, second sou to Seif Araad, reigned 29 years; 
kiUed on the 9th Tekemt. 

Theodorus, his dd^t son^ died on the 89th 8en^ ; bts 
reign was three yearf. 

Isaac, another son of David, reigned 15 years. 

His son Andreas, aif in&nt, reified 6 months. 

Hasseb Kanya reigned 4 years. 

Meherek Manya, bis son, rei«aed 4 months. 

Bedel Nanva reigned S monui& 

'Zera Jaoob, or Con»tantinoe» fotnth sou of David, 
reigned 34 years and 2 monthsf died on iStat 8d 
day of the JBpagomenai, Abyss, year 6960. 

Beda Mariam died 12th Hedar 6971. 
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iKdmdbr, difld ICth Qkibot 6986. 
Hit child, wko %irM raised to the throiie^ died iji He- 
. dar cor TahiM 6M7. 
> /Naod died^-^th Nahai6» 7000. 

' David aacelided the thrcme at that date. 

The PoFtu^OBsd embasey eotered Abyasinia in 2 620 ; <»r 

. ^ theAbyaBiiii8nyeBr701fi|anddid]iotleiiyeittilll69e. 

David after numerotis misfoetuneBy and after seeing the 

total destruction of his coimby by Ofagnd^ died dib 

MascaratB, 709S 
Claudius M in Adel, Megldbit 26th 7051. 
. Menasdied 7th Yac&til^ 7065 . 

Mdeb &q(ued) died beyond the Nile, 70^ 

Jacob hiA son fell at Lebart, 4tb M^bit 7099. 

SusDttus^ died lOth Mascarami 71244 

FasU died SdTekmt 7160. ' 

Hannes died 15th Hamlie 7l?5» 

Yasou3 the great was murdered 5th Tekemt 7199|--^ 

October 2d 1706»— rSix years after Foncet had been in 

Abyss&iitt., 
Tecla^halaifinottt his sofi) was assussinated 25th Sen^, 

7200 
Titiis died 5th Tekemt 7204. 
Oustas died 161b Yaeatii 720& « ^ 

David died 8th Gihbot 7%\5i May Sd 1721. 
Bacittffa ffied ilth Mdscaram 722^3, Slsptehibei* 1730. 
Yasous II. died 21st Sen£ 7237— June 1745 
Yoas was murdered 8th Ginbot 7261--*1^769 

Our latter information is from Mr Salt's journal, and 
some notes on a kalendar that he brought from [Abyssinia. 
Hannes reigned five months. His son Teclahaimanout 
eight years. In 1777 or 1778, he was deposed, and SoTo« 
mon his son, a child, elected. He reigned two years. Te- 
cla Georgis, brother to Teclahaimanout succeeded to him, 
and reigned five years. He was deposed, and one Yasou con- 
secrated, who reigned four years, and died of the small-pox, 
about the year 1787* In the kalendar Negus Tecla-hai- 
manout, is named opposite. to the year 1788 ; but on the 
other side opposite to the year answering to 1786-9 ; we 
find Hizkias reigned in Hamlie, that is, Hiskias was made 
king in July 1789. He reigned six years^ though we see 
Negus Teaa on the opposite side^ alluding to the king sup- 
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ported by the governor of Tigr£. Opposite to 1796 and 
l797»wehave Baeda Mariam. ^He'reipfoed two years; 
then opposite to 1798, Yunus, he i«imtdonly tbrae months. 
On the contrary side, we have the kings svifqiorted by the 
governor of Tigr^) Negus Solomon, andN^us Teek-Ne^ 
ffus. Adimo. and Nemis SokHBon are both named opposite 
jUieyear 17S8-9. Adimoreigned two yeahfc In 1800 or 
1801, Ayto Oualfi l^onvja son of Hialdas, was raised to the 
throne^ which he has held ever since. . . • 

The Abyssinian year 7305 answers to. the year from the 
29th of August O. S. 1819, iSl the ^th Angust 181S. To 
find the common year, 5500must<be subtriK&d from 7S05. 
To the remainder, 1805, add 7, if the faet oocurmff in that 
year have happened on aqy day before. thefith of 1^, their 
fifth month. The 6tb'Ter corresponds to the first day of 
our January O. S After this date, 8 must be added.; and 
the years will respectively be 1813 and 1818. 



* The Etliiopic moDths are Mascaram, Tekemt, ticdar, Tduas, Ter, 
Yacadt^ Megabit, Miazay^ Ginbot, Sene, Hamle^ I4ahaN^. The first 
day of Mascaranii or of their first month, is the 29th of August. Each 
month has 50 days, and there are five called Pagomen, acid^ to Nahas* 
j^ to complete 365 days. 

To turn Ethiopic years into European, subtract 5500 from the Ethio- 
pic year, aud if the tune of the year be before Ter or January 7 s but if 
a^ tha^ 8 mustte added to the remainder, which giv^'tjie commoii 
year. 
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A^BABDB Arabs, iL 99- 

Abd-el-gln, a'Howadat Arab, taken into the Author's service, li. 75. Is 
in danger of being murdered, but delivered by his master^ 97. 

Abiad river, junction of, with the Nile, vi. 432. Dissertation on, vii. 397. 

Abola, river and plain of; v. 253. 

^Abou-Hannesy the bird called ibis by the ancients, viL 386. Reasons 
commonly assigned for its being held in veneration disputed, 288. 

Aboukir, village of, i. 95. ^ 

Abou Cufi, some traits of his character, i. 122, 14(>, 155. 

Abuna the head of the Abyssinian church, iv. 67. Chief employment oi^ 
v. 5. 

Abyssinia, tradition concerning the first peopling of, ii. 293. Varioun 
nations by which it was afterwards occupied, 516. Jewish religion 
established in, by the queen of Sheba, 589 ; and the succession to the 
crown settled In the family of her son by Solomon, ib. List o^ the 
.kings of, from her time to the nativity, 593. Books in use m 406, 
How converted to Christianity, 424. First appearance of the small- 
pox in, 450. Attempt to subvert the Christian religion, and line of 
succession altered, 447. Geographical description of, iii. i . K'atienal 
cereny)nies> 13. Arrangements of the camp, 30. Line of Solomon 
restored, 57. First entry of the Roman Catholics, 99. Romish reli- 
gion becomes that of the state, 266. Alexandrian religion restored, 
404. Geographical division of, into provinces, iv. 457. Mode of suc- 
cession to the crown, 449. King's household establishment, 45£« Va- 
rious usages in, similar to those of Persia, 455. Capital punishments^ 
471.. Descsiption of an Abyssinian feast, 486. Marriages, 490. Mi- 
litary ^strength, 498. State of religion, v. 1. Manner of conferring 
baptism, 1 1. Administration of the euchtrist, 21. Circumcision, 27. 
Mode of computing time, 35. Filthy ceremony after a battle, vi. 1 1 6. 
Register of the weather, 8cc. in, viL i. Harvests, 77. Dress, ib. 
Weights and measures, 78. Ceremonies of marriage, 80. Church 
affairs^ 87? Revenue^ &€• '89. Selection of the natural history of, 124. 

Acab Saat, dignity of, explained, iv. 595. * 

Achmety the Naybe of Massuah's nephew, personal description^ and 
character of, iv. 222. Takes precautions for the author's sarety on his 

X journey in Abyssinia^ 261.. 
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Achmetj a friend of tbe author's at Sennaar^ extraordinary nature of hif 

office^ vL 380. 
Aclmuiny detcription of, and character* &c. of the inhabitanti» iL 8. 
Adamet Segued. See Meoaa. 
Adda, £1, a species of lizard, viL 304. 
Addergey village, iv. 359« 
Adel, kingdom of, revolts from Abyssinia, iiu 50 
Addan, Schekh, personal description, &c. of, vL 561. Character S64» 

440. 

Adowa, town off described* iv. SiO. 

Afirica, particular description of the peninsula of, v. SS7. 

Agageer, or elephant hunters, account of, vL 898. 

Agows, origin* of, iL 316. Country of, describedt iv*' 445. Mifitary 

strength and productionip v. 398. Trader 400. Climate, clothing, ace 

401., Habitations, 403. 
AJatoi cataract of, described^ ▼« 105. False assertion of Jerome Lobo 

concerning, ib. 
Aleppo, city of, L 58. 
Alexander the Great attempts to discover the source of the Kile, v. 279. 

3fistakes the head ol the Indus for that of the Nile* 981. 
Alexandria, ports and antiquities of* describedt L 86. 
Ali Bey befriends the author at Cairo, i 106. 
AhoBanac, ancient, described, ii. 852, 
Alphabet, Ethiofncy thought to be the first, ii. 335. 
Amda Sion. See Sion* 

Amhara, description of the province of, iv. 443. 
Amid-Ainidf mountains of, supposed to be those called the mountains of 

the moon, v. S55. 
Amlacrlcon, line of Solomon in Abyssinia restored uodtt, liL 37. 
Aagari, village and river of^ iv. 354. 
Angot, province of, iiL 7. 
Angrab river^ iv. 389. 
Aoguah tree described, vii, 350. 
Angueah river, iv. 3U5, 368. 

Anneey, a tribe of Arabs remarkable for a line breed of horses, L 56. 
Aatidoces a^inst vipers and scorpions used in Sennaart iiL 366. 
Antinous, ruins of the city of, L 1 58. 
Ansoiriveriiv. 368. 

Anbiat the central point whence the world was peopled, B. 96l« Great 
, value of its productions in early ages, 29 U 

Arab^ manner of their saluting when they meet on horseback, v. 190. 
ikrblter, Petroninsy restores some of the magnificent workrof die andeat 
• Bgyppenprinces, V. 361. 
Arkedu>i town and harbour of,, described, iv. 25$. 
Armenians! character of, iii. 158. 

Aroo^teritory of, described^ v, 233. ^ « 

Askoko, a curious Abyssinian animal, described, ril. 257* Sc^^pMedto 
' be the cony of our translation of the Scripture^ 26 1. 
Atfsar riveff munificent cataract of, v, 235. 
Attata, mountains of, v. 2&3. 
Awides« duties paid by passengers in Aby«Ulu> iV. 297. 
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Axasot city of* when first buitejt iL 295. Ruint of* tJeicF&ed^ Ir. 320. 
Aylo, Ayto conceives a friendship for the audiort it. 392* 
Asaizy Arabs^ ii. 74(« 
Azazo villagey V. 174. 

fiaalbecy narrative d tke author's journey to» I. GcliiL Riiins of, $2. 

flab Baha, ooontry in th^ neighbourhood of» describedf ▼* 179* 

Babelmaiideby straits of, described» ii. S59. 

Bacufia, reign of» from 17i9 to I7i9» iv. 75. 

Baeda Mariam^ king, ffom 1468 to I4r78« iSi* 109* ■ 

Baharnagashy meaning of his tttk^ ii. 99a. Pnvileges ef the office^ iv. 4i8« 

Balezat river, iv. 996. 

Balugani, Luigi, engaced in the service. o£ die authort i* ecxl* ,De* 
scnption of 9ie canjah, or boat of the Nile, by, ii. 857. Hisjourtial, 
and account of the sources of the Nile, v. 431. 

Babam-Cree^ native country of, vli. 148« When trans^planted into Ju- 
dea. 149. Arabian tradilioii concerning) 152. Vanons praducdone 
OT, ib. 

9anc|uet, Abyesinan, described, iv. 486« 

Baptism, manner of coofiBrnngv in Abyssinia, ▼« ll. 

BMboch, village of, vi, 840. 

B^gemder, extent, &c. of the province of, it. 441* 

Bemay, an African prince, visits Portugal, liL i SO* 

4kngazi, the ancient Berenice, L 44. Author ^pwrecke4 tfacrc^ 47. 

Beyla, town of, vt. 594* 

Binny^ description of, and manner of catching in Egypt, vii* 322. 

Jlirds of prey, prodigious numbers of, in Abyssinia, vn. 866. 

Biean^ monastry of, described, iiL 175* 

Btshagara, villi^e, vL 427. 

Bisiitf een, haunt of, vL 478. . Some apprehended, 483. 

Bona, town of, the ancient Aphrodisium, i. 27, 

Bouzaf an Abyssinian liquor, method of making, vii. 79. 

Bruce, Mr, birth, parenu^, &c. of, I. v. Is entered at the scho0l o{ 
Harrow on the Hill, xi. Makes choice of the profession of the law» 
xiii. Marries^ and enters into business as a wine-merchant, xvii« Death 
of his wife, xiX). Midies a voya^ to Spain and Portugal, xjmL Is 
Invited to enter into his Catholic majesty's service, by th« prime mini* 
tter, WaH, xxviii* Returns home through France, xxix. Is invc^ved 
in a ooarrd at Brussels, which obliges him to leave' that place preci* 
|»tat«y, XXX. An-ives In England, xxxiii. Relinquishes thevme 
business, xxxiv« Braposea an attack upon Fcrrol, xxxvL Is advised 
by Lord Halifax to visit Afnca, xxxviii. la appointed consul at Al- 
giers, xl. Proceeds thither by way oi France and Italy, xlii. Ainvea 
at A^iers, 1. where he finds aihirs in much confosion, Ii. Inaire the 
-displeasure of the mmistry,'and is deprived of the oonBukhip, Ivii. 
Abridged view of his travels into Abyssinia* &c. Ixxix. Reeeptioh at 
Marseille on his return, cliv. Visits Italy for the re-establishmcttt of 
his health, civ. Returns to £nghind, clvii. Marries again and settles 
in his native country, clx. Causes which hastened the publication of 
his travels, clxii. Reception they met with, clxiv. Principal defiedts 
•f, clxT^L ifit tethf characttr, ^c. dxxvt. GeneaH^ <^ the family o^ 
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L dxxxv. It ftppoiiited consul at Algi^i i. 14. Dttaided there horn 
a dispute ab«iit passports* 21. Visits different place* on the coast af 
Africa^ 91, Is shipwrecked at Bengazi^ 47. Saib £br AsiaMitMr^ Si. 
Is kindly receiyed at Sidon by the French consul, ^4^ Visks the niias 
of Palmyra and Baolbect 60. Sails from Sidon for Egypt^ 79. Arrives 
at Alexaridria* 86. Is favourably received at Cako by AH. Bey» 10& 
Obtains r€^mmeiidatory Jetters finom the bey and the patriareh, && 
113. Sets out for Upper ^gypt» 116. Is politely received atSyene 
by the Turkish Aga> ii> 58. CixMes the d»ert of the Tbebaidj 75. 
Bfakes a survey of the Red Seat 191* Arrives at Masuah» iv. 299. Is ill 
treated* by the r^aybe^ ivho endnvoun to extort money from him, 29L 
Enters Abyssinia, 960. Crosses the/nountain Taranta, 370, Has an 
interview with the Bahaniagash»*gag. Is kindly received at AdAwa 
byjanm^au* Yisitstheminsof Axuni^ 320. Croeses Lamalmon, 
S72. Arrives at Gondar, 383. Has an audience of the Iteghe* 394. 
AssQnws the dress, te. of Abystinia^ fxactises as a phy«iciaD» andf .by hli 
imccesi^' gnnsr:the fiiendsb^ of roavy pcnons of di8tiaittion« 40i • His 
first interview with Ras Michael* 407* Has an audience of the kiug, 
480. Is involved in a dangeroos quarrel with Goebra Mascal* 48i. 
Astonishes the king with the effect offirMurms* 454. Is appointed go- 
vernor of Ras el Feel, v. 48. Makes an unsuccessful attempt to dis- 
cover the sources of the Nil^ 86. Is plundered of- part .of bis bag- 
gage, 87. Dangerous passage, of the Nile by the army, 125« Retums 
to Gottdar, 1 45. Obuim a grant of the. viUage of Geesh, 1 49. Haa 
an interview with Guthoand Powussen, the rebel chiefs,, lii^r the lat* 
ter of whom unexpectedly restores his' douUe^Murrdled gun, ^.of 
which he had formerly been robbed, 161. Cautes the body of the 
late king, who had been murdered, .to be decently intecnsd* 166. 
Leaves Gondar to proceed to the sources of the Nile, 177. Arrives , 
at the camp of Fasif, 184, who, at first, treats him with intelence» 185, 
but afterwards confirms him in ih& possesswn of Geesh, and grants 
him. a safe conduct thither, soi. Asrivef at the sources of the Nile, 
268. His sensations upon that occaaion, «69. Retums fyaai thenoe 
• to Gondar, 465. Joins the king's army agadn, vL I. Requests to re- 
turn home, 75. Is presei^t at the Jiattle ofSerbraxoa. 80, ^04. Is re- 
ooRoiled to Guebra Mascal, 125^ and receivea a gold chain firom the 
king for his gallant conduct^ 128. Obtains leave, and prepares, for hb 
journey home, 183. Takes leave of his friends at Koecam, 197* ^De- 
parts m>m Gondar, S04. Arrives at Teawa, ie77. Tceachevy.of the 
Shdch, who attempts to detain him, 287. Alarms the^Shekb and his 
pem>le, by predicting an eclipse of the moon, !52l. Leaves Teawa, 
and pursues his journey to Sennaar, 330. Arrives there, 550, and 
k introduced to the king, S53. Is admitted to administer medicines 
to fab majesty's wives, 369. Odd reception by, 872,' Is obliged to 
part with his gold chain to procu^ oecessafite, 4l3. Leaves Sennaar, 
and proceeds on his journey across the desert, 417. Is alvmed.by the 
first appearance of moving pillars of sand,. 466. Is alm<it su&cated 
by the simoom, 470. Is obliged to abandon his baggage, 508. A^dves 
at Syenc in the greatest distress, 5i2. Returns to the desent, d&d re- 
covers his baggage, 518. Strange condition in. which he i^ Introdaced 
to Mahomet fiey at Cairo, 5a5« Obtains mmti conMlioiia firomium 
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in fayour of tlie English trading to JidcUy 5S9. "Embarks at Mexxa* 
drby 556) and lands at Marseilles^ 557. . . 

Cesar, Julius, inquiry o£, concerning the source of the Nile^ ▼• less. 

CairOj nature of the government of» i. 102. 

Camel, great Utility of, to the inhabitants of the deserts, it. 505. 

Camp, Abyssinian, arranfi;ements of, iiil 30. 

Canja, a sort of boat used oji'the Nile, describedi i. 1 19. Description of, 

by Luigi Balugani, ii. 257,, 
Carnac, antiquities at, ii. 46« 
Carthage, ancient, site of, i. S8. 
Cassar^en, warm baths at,' !• 39. ' * 

Cassia fistula, described, vii. 54?. * ' .'• 

Cataract of Alata described, v. 105* ' ' 

Cerastes, or homed viper, vii. 308. Remarkable ifiropaty some p^r- 

sons have of being secure from the efifects of its venom, 31 j. Parti* 

cttlar description of, 3 1 5. Experiments mad^. with by Mr Bruce, 319. 
Ceremonies, national, of the Abyssinians, iii. 13. ' 

Chambre, M. de la, his singular manner of accounting for the overflow-^ 

ing of the. Nile, v. 330. 
Chendi, description oFthe viUage of, vi. 444. ' 
Christopl^er, Father, becomes acquainted with the. author at A^en^. 

i. c5. Curious anecdote of, ii. 85. 
Circum<*ision, how perfohned by the Abyssiniaiis, v!'37. Reasons they 

assH;n for the ppctice, lb. Inquiry into the origin, &c. of, 28. 
Claudius Idng fr5m 1540 to 1559, iii. 198.' Mahometan chiefs combi^ 

against him, 199. A body of Portuguese arrive to his assi^ance, 306, 

but are defeated, and their leader slain, 2 10. RemiHtable eclipse of 

the sun, 2 1 7. Abyssinian anny dented, and their king slain, 226 . 
Comet, observed by Mr Bruce, ii* 220. 
Commerce, the true source of wealth to nations, ii.^ 285. ' ' - 
Confii Ayto, is cured of the small-pox by the author, iv. 403. Gets 

him appointed governor of Ras-dU^l, v. 45. Takes lai pait against 

Abba Salama, 496. Is wounfte^Tat the** battle of Serbraxos, vi. 68. 

Entertains the author with hunting the elephant, 5cc. on his journey 

to Sennaar. 
Constantina, remains of ah aquedu<^ at^ i. 55. 

Coronation of the Abyssinian mdnarchs, ceremoiiy pectTliai^ td^ iu* 297.' ' 
Correva, village of, v. 66. 
Cosmas the heknit, the first European who visited Abyssinia in later days^ 

v. 286. . ^ 
Cosseir, village of, ii. 92'. 
Covillan, Peter, travels into Abyssinia, iii. 1 52. 
Coy river, ri. 219. .' ' 

Crocodiles not so dangerous as !s ^erally supposed, iL 16. 
Crown in Abyssinia, descripAon of,' iii. S9S,1v. 450. 
Cusso, of Bankseia Abyssimca, medical uses of, vii. 197* 
Cus, town of, ii. 72. 

Cushites, some account of the eariy migfatlc^ of, ii. 995. 
Customs; various, in Abyssinia, nmolai*' C6^(^e of Persia, iv. 455. 
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iHlnlaCf khad o£» deicribed« iL 842. Character of the inhalutantsy 245. 
Fonperly famqiis ^ a pearl«4>heryi 846. 

Daheray customs of the inhabitanlt of tne vi|U^^ Qf« vL S44» 

BaiDot,.,pro¥Hice,; extant f«d baui4ariet ofi iv. 444* 

DancaUy account of the kingdom of, iii. US, 

Dur Four, prkcipaUiy of, iv. 19S, viL ^91$ \oe, i 12. 

])av-Dohha» pass of, vL 218. 

Dayeina Arabtt tL 25 S. 

David IL reign of^ iii. 95. 
^vid m. king from 1508 to 154<H iu. 15f. ^efeaU the Mocva oC 
Addf 164. ratuguete embassy arrivfa in ms dominion's 16S. 

' IV. king from 1714 to a719» 1^48. Puis to 4eath tj^ CathoGe 
,jani^60f Upoi^qiaAi?!. . 

mmfOf pf9^rii^ af» iiv 7, 

Oehn IAl»^% in^uMw^fry of, ill f 3« 

Debra T00O9 hr. 566. 

Uembea, provmce ofy !▼. 446. 

JDemocritus, opouon of» with r^^ to thf a^rtvftm^ 

Qf9df 90* maim^nt rnim «l» M* !»• 

Denghely Sertza» kin^ from 1563 to l^di, iiL, 2S7. Invasion of the 

Oatb»^9f WarwlAA*l»ttddieFahiha,850- Turlw ^l^^^eM 

from Qob^rwat ^W. 9f«|h of tM kingf ^57. 
9fn8M» ?^ rmgn 9& rr^ffi !<»# IP 1604, iii. nS9^ U dethffnedi iU| 

an4 9g1Mn xfWrpif 96S, Sin)Mmw ^« i(oman Catholfp celi^» 

265. Is qto^PTOupirared hy the Abui^, 268. Is kSle^i 870» 
Desatvali Cfnnt d% imdaitike* Ad 4ii«overy of t|ie source of the 

Mile, ▼. 298. 
I)|eian» town ofa iL 201. 
$^|lebir»riYfr iwd village oft y, 208, 
Diw«t rivert V. 252. ... 
Oaaiu town Q& 4eicriM» !▼« 278, - tnfanwm traffic canried on there^ 

Ml. 
Dobelew, harbour and village of, ii«241. 
Dobena, a nation of Shanga^ ac<;8ipnt qf, iv. 50^ 
Doiihant Jibbf(»avok:?nicidaad in the i(ed 96a» iii* 239. 
Duggat antique pillar at, described, u 80. 

' I a 

Eagle, black, descpbed, viL 274. ^ . 

Eagfe, goldoi, shot by Mr Bruce on the mountatn Lafnmpon vti. 27^. 

^^yP^ obscurity of the apcient hi^tqry oft &. 28|[* neign qf Sesostrit 
the brightest era in, 286. What the nature of t)if oqm^^^erpe by 
which it waa enridM» 288. Cwi«9 of ^if .dfftriiotlop^qf tm ^ Wt 
844. Ph)ofs that it V8b paopM frpift the aputh^ 469t Q^l^fi^ 
whether it owes its etafteoc.e tq the Nile di^f^msedf v. 339^ ^ 

Elephant, method of hunting the, vi. 228. 

Elephantiasis, syin|itoin$ of^ dff4:riM» K 8^f- 

Elvah, district af» the Qa«is|f«gn«9wi4Fl(rv|ia^th«a9ci<|i4ty« 387.. 

Emeralds, mountain of» iL l lO. 
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EmhUf town of» described, ▼• 68. 

Engedan, has his shield pierced with the end of a candle fnim a 

by the author, iv. 434. 
Enoch, subject of the book of,!!. 415. 
Ensete described, vii. 1^5. 
Epistolary Correspondence :— 
Mr Bruce to his father, containing an account of his distreia on the 

death of his wife, I. cxciii. 
Consul Bruce to X^rd Halifax, on the business of the consulship^ czcr* 
Consul Bruce to Comnuxiore Harrison, cxcviii. 
Mr Wood to Consul Bruce, ccxix. 
Consul Bruce to Lord Halifax, ccxx. 
Mr Bruce to Captain Cleveland, answer to one, denring infonnatioB 

on the business of the consulship, ccxxxii. 
Consul Bruce to Mr S. P. C*****^ accusing htm of fraudulent conduct 

ccxxxiy. 
Mr Strange to Mr Bruce« ccxxxvi. 
Mr Lumisden to Consul Bruce, ccxxxviiL 
Mr Strange to Mr Bruce, ccxby. 

Mr Bruce to Mr Wood-~account of ham journey to Toms, &c ocxItu 
Mr Bruce to Mr Strange, cclix. 
Captain Price to Mr Bruce at Gondar, ccIxit. 
Mr Bruce to Mr R. Wood— narrative of his journey into^yisima, 

cclxxui* 
Metical Aga to Mr Bruce, cclxxxii. 
Bajerund Janni to Mr Bruce at Masuah, ccLcxxv* 
Metical Aga to Mr Bruce, cclxxxvit. 

Metical Aga to Othman A^a, on the subject of Mr Bruce, ccfacxxviL 
Bajerund Janni to Mr Bntcey informing him of thearrWai of somoar* 

tides from Captain Price, cclxxxix. 
Sid Constantino to Mr Bruce, ccxc. 
bajerund Janni to Mr Bruce, ccxci. 

Metical Aga, recoramendtng Mr Bruce to the Basha of Soudun, ccxovv 
Abd-el-Jileel, formerly governor of Ras-el-feel, to Mr Bruce, ocxcvL 
Ismael, king of Sennaar, recommen<fing Mr Bruce to Sbekh Ibrahiaa 

Wallad Musnad, ccxcva* * 

Shekh Adehin, rec o m m ending Mr Bruce to Shekh Mumad, father of 

Ibrahim above mentioned, ccxcviiL 
Shekh Adelan to All Bey, announcing the departure of Mr Bniee 

from Sennaac to Egypt, ccc. 
Luigi Balugani,written after the journey to the sources of the Nile^ccciiL 
M. Belleville of Aleppo to Mr Bruce, ccctii. 
The Comte de Boffbn to Mr Bruce, occxvL 
Recommendation of Mr Bruce to the Cardinal Bernisy cccxxiL 
M. Joumu to Mr Bruce, cccxxvii, cccxxzix. 
Dr Woide to Mr Bruce, cccxli. 
Dr Solander to Mr Bruce, cccxliiL 
Dr Blair to Mr Bruce, cccxliv.— «ccxlvix. 
Hon. D. Barrington to Mr Bruce, cocUL— ccdvl. 

1^ ll SS^ ] ^a««'^"* Abyssinian shrubs, described, tii. 16Z, 
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Itlcooiii^ «i AhymnMn bird» described} vii. S83« 

Efiie, town of, ii. 48. 

Esther, Ozoro, extraction of, xv. 102. Is married to Mariam Bareai LSI. 
Her husband revolts, 162, and is taken and pi^t to death, 179« Mar-* 
ries Rzs ftfichael, 185. Occasion of her first actjuaintaace to the au« 
thor»408. 

Ethiopia, see Abyssinia. 

Encfaaristy maimer of receiviiig iti Abyssiaiaf v* 31« Anecdote concern- 
ing, 23. 

Europe^ review of transactions in, connected with the history of Abys- 
siBia, iiL 123. 

Facilidas, king finom 1632 to 1665» iiL 42^. Banishea the patriardi and 
missbnariesy 428. Concludes a treaty with, the Turks> in order, to 
prevent the Portuguese from entering Abyssinia, 4S2. Loses an army 
from cold, on the mountains of Latta» 437. . His death and character^ 
440. . ^ ' 

Falasha, account of their origin, ii. 396. Adhere to the Jewish religion, 
and choose a prince of thdr owft« when the rest of Abyssinia embraced 
Christianityy 397. Attempt to place .their prince on the throne of 
Abyssinia, 398. Are defeatedf aud driven to the mountainB of Sa« 

• men, ib. . 

Farek, orBauhinia acuminata, describedf TiL 185. 

Faretiteit, disease, symptoms and mode of treatmentf iv. 2ZS» 

Fasil, iv. 157. Excites tht jealousy of Ras Michael, iv. l^^ Revolts 

aeainst the kingy 186, Is defeated at Fagitta, 197. Fights Ras Mt- 

cKael at Linjoitf, v. 137* Returns to his allegiance, 142. Has an in- 
' tirview with the autbor, 184, to whom he grants safe<onduct on his 

journey to the sources of the Nile, 2t)4« 
Fatigar, province of, iii. 7. 
Feast, Abyssinian, described, iv. 4^7. 
Fanuekf aVi animal irhkh has much excited the curiosity of naturaiistSf 

vit. 847« Food, manners, ^cc of, 255. 
PhM, attack ooi profited by the author, h xxxvi. 
Fidele, Shekh of Atbara, first interview ot* with the inthor, vL 283* 

• Duplicity of his b^havioiB', 28 4. Endea'vours in vaia to extort money 
from his guest, 306. 

flshfy tho(^ of the most beadtiful gqIoiks least fit for eating, iL 223. 

Fishing, extraordinary method of, i. 140^ 

fiuAoraris, nature of his olBce, v. 81* 

Flesh, raw, cut from the living animal, eaten by the Abyssiitianty iv. . 532. 

Franciscan monks attempt to. enter Abyssinia^ and are. put to death^iii* 

433. 
Fremona, remains of Jesuits coavent 4t» described} iv. 81?. 

Foosht island, ii. 225. 

Funge. See Shillook. 
Furshout, town of, iL 23. . 

« 

Gafat%.origin of the nation of, ii* 3J7. 

Gaguedi tret?, vii. 179^ 

GaUa, whence they entered Abjfssinia, iii. 258. Nature of their govern- 
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ment^ S4l. Arms, dren, &c. 243. Religioni JZ44* Marriage ceremo* 

nies, 245. 
Gama^ Vasques de, doubles the Cape of Good Hope, iii. 140. 
Gamba) Christopher dC) leads a body of Portuguese troops to the assist- 
ance of the king of Abyssinia, iii. 206. Is defeated and killed^ 210. 
Oanjar, a black nation on the frontiers of Abyssinia, iy. 256. 
Gaway remains of an ancient temple at, ii. 7* 
Geesa, an Abyssinian tribe, their character, && iii. 459. ' 
Gemme, £1^ large amphitheatre a^, L 41. 
Oeeza, pyramids of, i. 1 1 6. 
George, Fhnce, the king's brother, V. 7 6» Occadqns Strates to'hieet 

wiSi a misfortune, 119. ' ' 

Geni, town of, described^ vi. 4S3. 

Ges^en, mountain of> formerly the state>prison of Al^yssinia, itL 44*' 
Ghesh tree, vii. 55l. 

Gibbainy, ruins at,supposed to be those of the ancient city of Mer6e,Yi,4^S. 
Gibberti, Mahomet^ iy. ^09. 

Gibbertis, the factors^ or agents^ in Abyssinia, iii. 47. 
Gidd village, vi. 428. 

Gimbaro^ chief of Saucaho, interview of the author with, vi, 247.'' 
Gingiro, manners and customs of the people of, iii. 535. Extraordinary 

mode of electing a king, 359. 
Gir*gir,3n Abyssinian grass, (iescribed, yii. 175. 
Giniffa, fact concerning the horns of, vi. 249. 
Girba, a sort of vessel used for containing water in the desert, described^ 

vi. 262. 
Girge, Ullage of, v. 48 1. 
Gogue, village of, v. 481. 
Gc^am, theprovince of, iv. 444. 
Gometti'river, v. 261. 
Goodar, royal palace in, described, iv. 111. Triumphal entry of thf 

king mto, 409* Description of the city, y. 62. yiii. p. s. 
Googueririver, V. 261. • ' 

Gooz village, vi. 460. 
Gorgoraj peninsula of, v. 177. 
Ooutto, account of the province of* v. 233. 
Guangoul) a Galla chief, extraordhiary appearance pf, described, vi. 49, 

Unlucky mistake of, 45. 
Guangue river vi. 255. 
Guebca Mascal, his character, iv. 425. Quarrels with the author, and 

thence incurs the displeasure of of Ras Michael, 424. Is pardoned at 

the author's intercession, ^29. 
Guebra^Mehedin, character of, v. 87- Plunders the author's servants of 
a double-barrelled gun, &c. 88. Is killed,-110. ^ 

Gum-arabic, whence it is procured, ii. 3. 

Guragues, a set of robbers, their peculiar manner of stealing, &c. vi. 89* 
Qushoy.govemor of Amhara, conspires with Fowussen against Ras Mi- 
chad, v. 58. Rebels against the king, 87, Takeff^pssession of Gon* 
dar, 157. His favourite horse) taken ii^ a s)Eirmi$h, is restored by th.e 
author, vi. 7B Has an interesting conversation with the author m hit 
tenty 142. h appointed Rasf 175 • Provokes die It^he and king, i1^'» 
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Is seized and put in ironsy 189. Is released through the interventioB 
of Faai], 194* 

Haimanouty Tecla I. king from 1704 to 17O69 iv« 1. 

^tiaimanout, Tecla li. character of, iv. \ 93. Cultivates the friendship of 
Ras Michael, 194. Defeats the rebel Fasil at Fagitta, 196. First gives 
the author an audience^ 416. Takes the field again against Fasil, v. 57. 
Is obliged to retreat towards Gondar, on account of the revolt of Gu* 
sho and Powussen, \24, Receives the submission of Faal, 142« Make< 
a grant of the village of Geesh ^o the authoCf 148. Is obliged to re- 
treat into the province of Tigre7 131. An usurper takes possession of 
the throne, 163. Favourable turn in the king's affairsj 171. Renuurk-' 
able instance of his attention to the author, 173. Cruelty of, vL 13. 
Engages the rebels at Serbraxos, 80. Narrow escape of, 109. His 
troops deliver up their anns, 167. Behaviour of, under his reverse of 
fortune, 170. 

Halfaia, town of, the limit of the tropical rains, vL 430. ~ 

Halifax, Lord,di8suades the author from retiring from public life, I « xxxviiL 
Suggests the discovery of the sourqes df the NUe, xxxix. Treats him 
with much neglect while at Algiers^ liv. 

Haman, Shekh, character of, ii. 23. . 

Hannes I. reign of> from 1665 to 168p^ iii. 446* 

Hannes IJ. reign of,. 1769, iy. 190. 

HarniOy illustration of passages in his Periplus, iv. 34y 45. 

Hassa, village, vi. 462. 

Hauza, town of, iv. 354. 

Hazoita, account of the tribe of, iv. S66, 

Heati remarkable circumstances shewing the increase of, iv* 230. 

Henry, Prince of Portugal, conceives tne idea of reachkig die Bast In- 
dies by sailing round the southern point of Africa, iii. 124. 

Herbagi village, vl. 422. 

Herodotus, difficult passage in explained, iv. 44* 

Hor-Cacamoot village, ^. 253.. 

Horns of cattle, their prodigious sue owing to a disease of the animal* 
vL 50. 

Horse, limits within which he rises to his greatest perfection, vL 438. 

Hottbaarah, a beautiful Abyssinian bird, described, viL 358. 

Howadat Arabs, i. 120. 

Hunting, royal, in Abyssinia, regulations of, iv. 23. 

Hysena, vast numbers of» in Abyssinia* vii. 229. Description of, 322. 
Manner of life, 236. 

Hydra^ triumphal arch atf i* 51* 

Jacob* kmg from 1604 to 1605, liL ^2« . 

Jal&t^ islands, iL 12 1. 

Jaheleen Arabs, account of, vL ^77. 

Janni, character of> iv. 211. Entertains the author hospitably at A* 

dowa, 511. 
Ibaba, the capital of Maitsha, described* v. 485. 
Ipon Amlac. See Amlac. 
Jemma riveo V. 255. Cataracts of* 474. 
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jerboa dsseribedy vil. S4i. 

JcsuitSji project the converuon of Abyssinia^ ni. 221* 

Ifat, proTUice of, iii. 7. 

Xgba Sion. See Sion. 

jibbel Douhan, a volcanic moantaiiiy ii. 3?2. 

Jidda^ port of^ described, iL 165. English traders there formerly mur- 
dered, 171. Curious manner of carfj'ing on trade, 175. 

Ihdiat natural advantages and disadvanta^s of, ii. ^9. Precious me* 
tals, early fixed upoa there as a return for their produce, &c. 299. 

Incision, an Abyssmian custom, explained, v. 95, 

Joas, reign of, from 1753 to 1769> iv. 147. * Great dissensions from his 
bringing his Galla relatiiws to courts iv. 151. King displaces the go- 
vernor of Begemder, who revolts, 160. Rebels defeated, 177, and 
their leader cruelly put to death, 179. King is murdered^ 189. 

Journal of the author s route from Kosoon in Abyssinia, to Assouan ia 
Egypt, vii. 95. 

Ireponey daughter of the priest of the Nile, v* 398. 46$, 

Isaac, reign of, iii. 97. 

Iscander, king from 1478 to 1495, iii. 142. ^ Enters into a war with A- 
del, 143. Is murdered, 145. 

fcraetites, different ways bywhich they might have enteredPalestine,]i. 131 • 

Itchegue, office of, explained, v. 6. 

Iteghe» or queen-dowafer, has a convei^batton with the author concemi^ 
religion, rr 3^9. Endeavours to persuade him from- attempting to vt* 
sit the sources of the Nile, v. 6. . . .n. • 

Judidi massacres the royal family^ and usurps the throne of Abyssii^* 

U. 442. . . 

Jumper^ a Galla commander, description of, v. e is. 

Jupiter, observacbns on the satellites of, viL 577. ' , ' ' 

II* 

Kaibra village, iv* 299. 

Kantuffa, an Abyssinian thorn, described, inL 176. 
Kebczza river, V 261. • .♦ 

Kefla Abay, priest of the Nile, personal description of> V. 398* 
Kella village, iv. 299. * 

Kekiriver, V. 211- 
Kemon river, V. 1 8 1 . 

Kemmont, particular manners and customs of the tribe of, vi. 206. 
Kirchor, Father, his descriptlonof the source»of the Nilefrom Paei^, v. 290. 
Kisser, ruins at, i. 38. 
Kol-qual river, iv. 299. 
Konrodah, village of described, ii. 194« 
Koran. See Mahomet. 
Koscamf description of the palace of, vi. 203. 
£rihaha, a plant formeriy worshipped at the source of the Nile, described* 

vii. 848. 
Kuara province, particular privileges of the governor of, iv. 447. 
Kuara tree described, vii. 190. 
Kummel, flower of, described, 357. 

X^ibalay king cf Abyssinia^ attempts to change the course of the Nilfl^ 
tt.445. 
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Lamaloioii moantiiiiy iv. 378. 

Lamb, a Gdla chieftam^ character of, ▼• 287. lattance of hi^ fidelity; 

and attention to orden^ 850. 
Language, on the origin of, H. SS6. 
Latitude and longitu&, observations on, vii. 371. 
Lebeda, granite colnanns carried away frofn, by order of Louis XIV. L 4 j. 
Leham tree described* vii. 346. 
(iCttersy invention of, to whom ascribed, iL soo. Supposed by spf^e t^ 

be of divine origin^ 335- 
Limjour, battle o^v. 157.. 

Lions, flesh of, eaten by a particular tribe of Arabs, i. 3f* 
Lobo, Jerome, remarks on some passages in his travels, iv. 324. 
Loheia, town of, ii. 203. Coiiii and wei|^hts in use a^, 819. 
Luxor, antiquities at, it. 46. 
Pynx, bootoS, described, vii* 863. 

Macrobii of the ancieoti, wh^ tilnated, iv* 44. fteroarkji^p ^fifwet of» 

to the ambassa&)rs of Can^byses, 45. ^ 
lladc7«|ua antelope described, vij. 360, i 

Mahomet, polygamy, in what manner restricted by, ii. 177. Adapted 

his religion to the hical situation and habits of his countrymen, 187. 

Circumstances which paved the way for the pfopagation of his dpo* 

trinci^ 434. Chmoter of his koraa, ^36, * 
Mahomety Aga, the Turkish governor at Sytn^, polite b^viour off to 

the author, ii. 57. 
Hai-Lnmi river^ giand cataract i% iv« 356. 
Idaitsha, account of the province oU ▼• 484. 
Manuscripts brought irom Abyssinia by Mr Bruca^ Ust of^ ii 40$* De» 

scribed, iii. 41 1. vii. 41 1. Arabic MoS. docrUwdt vii. 429* ^j^oarb 

on, tiL4li. 
Marble mountains»ii. 79. 
Mareb river, iv. 307* 
MariamBaeda, kmg from 1498 to 1478, iii. 109. Revives the custom 

of banishing the princes of the rayalfaanly to the mountain, ill. 

Carries on a war with Add, 117. 
Masuahf port of, described, iv. 908. Diseases prevalent at, 831. Cus- 
toms peculiar to, S46. Money, 849. 
Mekias. See Kilometer • 
Melek Segued See Denghel, Sertza. 

MempKis, andem, inquiry concerning the site of, i. 127. * 

Menas, rdgn of, from 1559 to 1563, iii. 889. B^hamagaah revolts, 8^0^ 

Death and character of the king, 934. 
Meijomby tree, viL 358. 
Meroe, inqmry intb the sMuatioa of the island of, v. 317. ^yip» S19- 

posed to be those of the dty of, vi. 455. 
Metical Aga, a friend to the English at Jidda, iL 178. ^ 
Metrahenny, vfllases.near the site of ancient M.eaiphi^ u 185. 
Michael, Ras, rebels against his Master, Yasons jl. iv. 136. Submits, ^nd 

is pardoned, 1 87. Is restored to tljie government of Tigre, 1 40. .^itrjct 

poUce established by in Gondar, 159. Marries Ozoro Esther, 183. 

Quaneb with the kmur, Joas, lj84, wh^n^ he causep.to ]ie i^W^A^E^ 

189. First interview of the author vdth, 407. Criidty of, f 99. rit" 



•oaal descnpdon of, and precautions takeh by, for the authoi's sdfety, 
417. Conspiracy formed against him by Gusho ahd Powussen, y. 58* 
Pretends to an intercourse with spirits^ 154. A summary account of 
Che principal occurrences in his history^ 34 1. Is taken, and carried 
away prisoner by PoWuMei^ tL 176. 

Mocha, town of,iL i20d* 

Mogetch river« v. 65. 

Monfaloutftown of,ii* 4. 

Monsoons, account of, ii. 347. How ditthiguished from trade-wtndS| 34 8« 
Application of to the vbyage to Ophir, 552, 

Montesquieu, his opinion as to the situation of Ophir, ii. S56. 

Moon, eclipse of at leawa,- error in Mr Bruce's cakulatbu of, accounted 
for, vi' 330. 

Moon, mountain? of. See Amid-Amid. ' 

Moroc, or honey-bird described, vii. 291, ' 

MowaHl Arabs, i. 56. 

Music, instruments of, in use among th^ Egyptians apd Abyssinaansi ii. 

Myrrh tree, vii. 157» 

Naod, kbig from 1495 to 1508, iiL 148. 

Nare&, kingdom of, described, iti. 32 7> 

N^e of Masuah endeavours to extort money from the author^ iv« 23l« 
Threatens to murder him, t84. 

Neardie, a tribe of Arabs of a fair complexion, i. 74. 

Nedad, or burning fever, symptoms of, v. 485. 

Kegade Ras Mahomet, chief of the Mahometans in Gondar, v. 44. 

Negade, vilh^e of, ii. 7 1 . 

Negroes, their character vindicated, iv. 37. » 

Nero sends tVro centurions in quest of the soured of the Nile, v. S84« 

Netcho, character of, v. 86. Heroic sentiments of, 95, 

Nile, origin, &c. of a subject of inquiry in the earliest ages, v. 275, 
Various attempts of the ancients towards the discovery, 278. Preten- 
nons of the Roman Catholic missionaries, &c. inquired into^ 286. The 
author's description of its sprhigs, 305. Of its cataracts, and course 
to the Mediterranean^ 511. Vartous names of, 522. Ancient opinion 
concerning the causes of the inundation, 397. What the real cause 
of, 331. Remarkable appearances attending the inundation, li66. 
Question whether £g)^t owes its existence to, discussed, 35d. Caus^ 
of its change of colour at diiffbrent periods of the inundation, 569. 
Possibility of changing the course pf, examined, 577. Tradition of 
the ancients, which occasioned the supposition, that the Nile and Ni- 
'ger Were branches of the same river!,^ 583. Description of the sources 
by Paez» 442. Biy Jerome Loboy 447* Observations on, 454. 

Kilometer, description of, v. 5(3 5. 

Niromer, Shekh of the AbaMe Arkbs, receives niediciues for the gravel 
by the author, and grants him protectidn, ii. 51. 

Nlsser. See Eagle, golden. 

Nubaj a black tribe subject to S^naar, aecbunt of, vi. 542. 

Nucta, a periodical dew in Egypt, how accounted for, v. 330. 

Nuk> the plant whenct the AbyMinians drewa vegetable oily vil. 35 J. 
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OmaTf the calip]i» onkn » canal to be dt^ from theNile to the lUd 
Sea* V. S55. Coiiiequeoces of his attempt to introduce an alteration 
in the Niloroeter, S/iC. 

Ophir, enquiry concerning the situation of> ii. 349* 

OpobaUamuni) appearance^ qualities* &c. of^ described, viL 155. 

Oustasy reign of, from 1709 to 1714, iv. 21. Much addicted to hnnt* 
ing} 23. Sound policy of, 49. His death, 56. 

P^MZf Peter, arrives in Abyssinia^ iii. sC4» Makes a convert of Za Den- 
ehel, the king, 265. Obtains a grant of land from king Socinos, 285, 
nir whom he builds sr palace of. stone and lime, 286- His death and 
character, 357. Authenticity of his descriptic^ of the sources, of thie 
Nile, disputed, v. 987. 

Palmyra, narrative of the author's journey to^ I. ccUii, Descriptiojn of 
the ruins of, ccliv. y 

Pjipyrus, vii. 13S. Situation in which it grows, 134. When manufac- 
tured into paper, 135. Farmerly used for the construction of boats, 
Jtc. 138. Method of preparing it for writing, 140. Figure, &c. of 
described, 145. 

Pearls, where found in greatest perfection, viL 329. Produced in three 
different species of shell-fish in the Red Sea, S30. Most beautiful in 
those places where a quantity of fresh water falls, 534. Value of, 336m 

Perim island, described, ii. 208. 

Petros, character of, vi. 185. Entrusts his money to the author, awd 

, leaves Abyssinia, ib. 

Pillars, movuig, of sand, described, vi. 466, 468, 475, ^494. 

Polygamy, practice of, how limited by Mahomet, ii. 177. Inquiry whe- 
tner or not it is detrimental to population, 178* 

Poropey, pillar of, L 89. 

Poncet, F^ef» account of liis journey into Abyssinia, iii. 488. Authen- 
ticity of, vindicated, 49ii« 

Portuguese, character of, by Mr Bruce, I. xzUu note. First attempts 
of to discover Abyssinia and the Indies, iii. 1 22. Send an embassy to 
Abyssinia, 131. Send a body of troops to the assistance of the kmg, 
20] , which are cut off, and their leader slain, 211. Are. driven out of 
Abyssinia, 434. 

Portraits of Mr Bruce, viii. pi. 1 . — Of Qzoro Esther, Teda Mariam, and 
Kefla Yasous, pi. 8. — Of Wobd^e Asahet, 8cc. pi. 5. 

Powussen, governor of Begemder, enters into a conspiracy with Gusho 
against Ras Michael, v. 58. Rebels against the king, and joins Fasil, 
v. 87. Enters Gondar, 157. J^tums the author his double-barrelled 
gun, of which he had formerly been plundered, 161. 

Presents, considered as essential to humane and civil intercourie in the 
east, i. 129. 

Price, Captain, letters from, i. cclxiv. Character gf^ vi, 184.' 

Ptolemeta, ruins of an Ionic temple -at iL 46. 

Pyramids, i. 128. 

Rachamah, a s|>ecies of vultun^ described^ vii. 279. 
Racca Seguier, i. 145. 
Rack tree described, viL 173. 
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Rihad river, vi. ar40. 

Rsachid^ boshes in, covered with shells, vi. 267. 

Ras-el-Feel, some; particulars concerning,: vi«254y et passim* 

Ras Sem, wondernil stories formerly told concerning, i. 45. 

Red Sea, remarks on the navigation of.'ii. 125. On the miraculons pas. 

•age of by the Israelites, 1 35* Origm of its name, 1 37. Formerly fa- 

naous for its pearj fisheries, 246., 
Religion, state of, in Abyssinia, v. 1. " 

Rhinoceros described, vii. 208. ^ Supposed to be the unicorn of the Scrip« 

ture, 211. Uses to which the horns are applied,' 2 1 4. Food, 217. 
•Mclliod of guarding himself from the bite of the fly, 221. 
Rivers, remarkable coincidence of the names of, in distant countriity 

V. 251. 
Robbers,' sort of, peculiar to the Nile, i. 117. 

Rosetta, description of the town of, i. 97. 

Roufe, M. de, sent by the French king on an embassy to Abyssinia, iii. 
517. Is murdered at Sennaar, 532. 

Saba, when peopled, ii. 298. 

Saccala, territory of, described, V.-260; 

Sacrifice, annual, at the head of the Nile, described, v. 394. 

Safficha, author o()liged to abandon his baggage at, vi. 507. 

Said Anuif, reign of, iii. 94. ... 

Salama, Abba, is offended at the author being permitted to come to 
Gondar, iv. 39.2' His character, 395. Has .a conversation with, and 

^i 18 reconciled to him, 416. Is excomnranicated, and for what,' v. 50. 
Apprehended for treason, vi. ^4. Tried, 19, and executed, 22. 

Samen, province, &c. of, iii. 5. iv. 441. 

Sancaho, town of, described, vi. 245. 

Sarcophagus, prodigious, ii. 34. 

Sassa tree described, vii. 162. 

Selech-lecha, delightful appearance of the plain of, iv. 337. " 

Selim, emperor or the Turks, conquers Egypt^ iii. 154. Projects the 
conquest of Abyssinia, 1 85. 

SennaaT) by whom founded, vi. 378. Singular trondition under whkh 
the king ascends the throne, 380. List ofth^ kings of, from the foun- 
dation of the monarchy, 384. Town described, 590. Noxious quality 
of the soil in its neighbourhood, 391. .Dress of the inhabitants, 695. 
Diet, 396. Different governments, or provinces of; 598* Military 
force, 399. Diseases, 402. Trade, 404. • Journal of the state of 
.the weather at, vit. 113. Information collected at, vii. 104. 

Serach Massierey, ofEbe of, explained, iv* 452, 467. 

Seraglio of the king of Sennaar described,' vi. S69. 

Serbraxos, battles of, vU 8.7, U5, 137. 

Serpents, antidotes used b^ the >fuba against, vii. 364. 

Sertza Denghei* See Denghel. 

Shaamy and Taamy, two .colpssa) stages, described, ii. 28. 

Shalaka Woldo, the author's guide to the sources of the Nile, character 
and description of, v: 206. His treatment of a party of Agows, 5^38. 
Puts a trick upon Stirates, 248. Cause bf his suspicious behaviour to* 
wards the end of the journey explained, 267. 
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Shangallaf country and maimers of, described, W, f 8* Food aad* 
tioDS, S9. Their tinguUr method of cleariBg the country of herbagey 
5«. 
Sharks, great numbers of in the Red Sea, iL 230* 
Sheba, queen of, Tarious conjectures concerning her country, iL 785. 
Establishes th^ Jewish religion in Abyssinia, and settles the succession 
to the crown, S89. 
Shetl-fish found in the desert accounted for, vi. S67« 
Sheregrig, viL 995. 

Shiho, account of the tribe of, iv. 96S. 
• Shillook, a black nation, who formerly ovcr<4wi Sennaar, account of, vL 

378. 
Shoa* upper province of, iv. 445« 
Shum, or priest of the Nile, ▼. 596. 
Sibt, port of, ii. 199* 

Sid^-Coom, title of a singular office at the court of Sennaar^ vL sao. 
Simoom described, vi. 47 1, 492. 

Sion, Amda, king from 1512 to 1342* iii. 45. His rigorous treatment of 
the monks of Debra Libanos, 43. His Moorish subjects revolt, 60« 
Are completely defeated, 77. Remarks on some peculiarities in the 
Abyssinian history, 91* 
Sion, Igba, king of Abyssinia from 1283 to 1512, iiL 41. 
Siout, toMrn of, ii. 5. 
Sire, town of, described, iv. 343* 
Sire, boundaries of the province of, iv. 440. 
Slaves, commerce in, early practised* ii. 508. Asseited to have oontii' 

buted towards abolishing some barbarous African customSf 310. 
Small-pox, first appearance of in Abyssinia, iL 450. 
Snow, shower of^ in Abyssinia, reckoned an extraordinary circumstance 

iii. 315. 
Socinios claims the croMrn of Abyssinia, iii. 272. Defeats and kills his 
competitor, 273. Ascends the throne, 281. Ceremonies at his conn 
nation, 2O8. Massacre of the Fdasha, 309. War with Sennaar» 3ie. 
King embraces the Roman Catholic religion, which occasions violent 
disturbance, 556. Restores the Alexandrian faith, 404. His death 
and character, 405. 
Spaitla, elegant ruins at, L 56, 

Strates, a Greek* one of the author's attendants to the sources of the 
Kilc^ V. 86. Is stripped and maltreated, and remonstrates against bis 
master's proceeding on his expedition, 91. 
Sugar-cane supposed to be a native of the old continent, L 151. 
Syene, cataract in the neighbouriiood of, described, ii. 61. Fanunis for 

the first attempt to measure the circumference of the earth, 63. 
Tabarca, coral fishery at, i. 27. 

Tacazze river, the Siris of the ancients, described, iv. 347* vL 459. 
Tangouri village, v. 67. 
Tchagassa, river, iv. 582. 

Tcherkin, Ayto Confu's house at, described, vi. i2$* 
Teawa, situation of the village of, vL 277. Error in the authoi^f account 

of the eclipse of the moon at^ accounted for^ 350* 
Tehamay desert of, iL 198* 

10 
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Tensa Christosy one of. the chief prieiu of OoQdaur> coaTCCsatiaa bet<«ieieii 

and the author, vi. 197. 
Tezzoute, extensive ruins z.U i» S^. 
Thalet the Milesian^ cause assigned by, £or the. OTerflowi^g oE the Mi]^ 

V. 3«7. 
Thebes» andentt remains off ii. 29» Conjecture concerning the fable oC 

its hundred gates, 43. When destroyedy Sil. By whom built* I37« 

Hieroglyi^cs invented there, ibw 
Theodorus^ reign of, iii. 96. 
Theology, Egyptian, summary view of, ii. 451. 
Thornhiil, Captain, receives the auffaor. kindly at Jidda, U* 168^ 
Tifilis, reign en, from 1706 to 1709, iv. 16. 
Tigre, state of agriculture, &c. in, iv. SI 6. Singular appeacaaqe o£ ^ 

mounuittt, 717. Boundaries of, 439. 
Time, manner of computing in Abyssinia, v. 35. 
Tokoor-ohha river, vi. 850w 
Toom Aredo river, vi. S06. 
Trade, Indian, state of, in the earliest ages, ii. S85« Laid open to EgjqpC 

by Sesostris, 986. Transferred to Edom, 545. State of under th« 

Persian monarths, 985. Proje^ of Alexai^der with regard to» 571. 

Revives under the Ptolemies, sifu How affected hy the discovery foi 

Spain, 582. :• ' 

Trabie-winds. See Monsoons. 

Travellers, directions to, for the preftenration of heakh> iv« S4l. 
Tsaltsalya, or Fly. See Shepherds. 
Tunis, city of, L 28. . 

Tyre, conjecture concerning the purple dye of, i. 68. 
Tzana, lake of, described, v. 69. 
Tzegaxle, province of, iii* 9« 

Umfar tree, vii. 555* 

Vocabulary of the diffiaent laagiis^ges of Ahyznaih ii. 49J. 

Waallia, villages, vL 279* 

Waalia, pigeon, vii. 298. 

Wairjlndega, vUlage of, v. £10* 

Waita, a pagan tribe held in abhorence by the Abyssiniaos* v. 83* 

Waldubba, account of ihe monks' of, iv. 866. 

WaU, the Spanish mmister, mvites the author to enter into the sen-Ice 
of his master, I. xxviii. 

Wanzey tree, described, vii. 180. 

Walkuna tree, vii. 192. 

Wechne, chosen to be a prison lor the princes of the royal family, m. 441. 

Wed*el-Fn)ok, viUagt, vi. 426. 

Weden Asferi, reign of, iii. 95. 

Welled Amlac, cured of the small-pox by the audior, v. 464. Enter- 
tains him at his house on his return from Geesh, 469. 

Welled Sidi Boogannim Arabs, singular institution of, i. 81. 

Welleta Girgis usurps the throne, and asaumei the name .of Socinios, 
V. 16S. Uses the author ill at an audience, 505* Is forced to fly from 
the capital, 519. Degraded and put to death, vL 177« 
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Wfellett Seli^ %om»vmiknhn of iier hbtBTf, vi; S4» 

Whirhvindy account off vi. 545. 

White river^ ▼!. 454. Dissertation on, viL 397* 

inTo^lj^oini M^ofuiVOy in. 9. 

Women) Arabian, early decay of, iL 184. 

Woedige AsaheU dutvftcter and personal description o^ v. loa 

Woodan tilli^J. 143. 

WoGgtnoos, an Abyssinian shrub, usefot in dysenteries, vii. 194^ ' 

Yamboy town of, ii« 147. 

Yasine, tbe authors Moor servant^ first gains the esteem of his nuister 

by his activity, ii. 235. Character of, iv. S71. Partici^rs of his hn- 

to^ pfi^YioUs to the period of his acquaintance with the author, 304* 

Is appointed deputy govemor of Ras«d-Feei, y. 49. 
Yasous, Amha, pnnce of Shoa^ brings a^body of hone to the assistance 

of the kins, yi. 37. Personal description and character of^ 59. F«rn»' 

a friendship with the author, 41* Procures for him a history of the 

.early Kings of his country, '58. 
Yasosaf. kibg from ^i 680 to 1704, iii* 447. Visits the mountain Wechne, 

and sets at hberty the fjorinces confined there, 449. De£eau the GaHa, 

45'3» Appearance of a comet caucs an alarm, 461. Murder of the 

kii^^, 598. 
Yasous n. king from 1729 to 1755, iv. 96. A rebenion breaks out, 106. 

Rebels dmMKl, 115. King proclaims a general hunting match, lis. 

Encourages the arts, 191. Engages in a war with Sennaar, 194. Loses 

his army, 186* Pardons Michael Ras, who had revolted, ISS* I>ies» 

145. 

ZaDengheL See Denghel, Za. 

Zara Jacob, king from 1434 tO 1468, iii. 99. Roman Catholics first 

form a party in Abyssinia, 99* 
ZeyU, a» idtnd x>n the coast of Add, sciaed by th^ Turks, iiL 156. 
Zimb, or fly, described, ii. 805. 
Zinzenam, village of, extraordinary dicumstance whence its name was 

derived, iii. 313. . 
Zor Woldo, confesses himself the murderer. of Kiqg Joas, and is exe» 

cated, V. 164. 
Zumrudf Jibbelp or mountain of emcraUsy ii. lOS. 
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